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NOTE 


The pamphlet on ‘ The Present Discontents ’ was 
issued by Edmund Burke (1729 to 1797) in April, 
1770; the ‘Observations' on the important anony- 
mous publication. ‘The Present State of tho Nation’, 
were published in 1769, and will be found to supplement 
the more famous monograph of the following year. 

In the present edition Burke’s notes arc retained, 
and are indicated in the text by asterisks (•), additions 
to the same being enclosed in square brackets ( ] 

The present editor’s notes are indicated by numerals 
(*» ^ ^ etc.). 

G. R. & S. L<1. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE 
CAUSE OE THE 
PRESENT DISCONTENTS 

Hoc vero occultuin, inte,<tiniiin, doincsticuin innluni, 
non inmlo non existit, vorutn ctimn oppriinit, Hntc<|iiatit 
])(‘rspiceic ntque cx]>lorare potucris. — Cic. 

It is an undertaking of some degree of delicacy to 
examine into tlie cause of public disorders. If 
a man happens not to succeed in such an inriiiiry, 
he will be thought weak and visionary ; if he 
touches the tnie grievance, there is a danger that 
he may come near to })crsons of weight and conse- 
fjuence who will rather be exasperated at the 
discovery of their errors, than thankful for tlic 
occasion of correcting thorn. If ho shoukl be 
obliged to blame the favourites of the peofile a, 
he will be considered as the tool of power - if ho 
censures those in power, he will bo looked on ns 
an instrument of faction. But in all exertions of . 
duty something is to be hazarded. In cases of 
tumult and disorder, our law has invested every 
man. m some sort, with the authority of n magis. 
trate. \\ hen the affairs of the nation are distracted 
private jieople are, by the sfiirit of that law, justilied 
in stepping a little out of their ordinary sphere. 

(Georco HI). 

E.g. tNilhaiu Pitt. 1st Earl of Chatham (1708-78). 
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llicy onjny n privilege, of somewhat more dignity 
and effect, tlian tliat of idle lamentation over the 
ealamitic-s of their country. They may look into 
them narrowly ; they may reason upon them 
liberally ; and if they should lx* so fortunate as to 
discover the true source of the misoliief, and to 
suggest any j)robal)le method of removing it. though 
they may displease the rulers for the day. thev are 
certainlv of service to the cause of uovernnuMit. 
Government is deeply interested in every! lung 
which, even tli rough the medium of some temi)orary 
uneasiness, may tend finally to compose the minds 
of the subject, and to eoneili.ate their allVctions. 
i liive not lung I » do here witli the abstract value 
uf tie* voice of the people, liut a.s long as re[)U- 
t at ion, t be most preeion.s possession of every 
individual, and a.s long as opinion, the great support 
of the state, de{)end entirely upon that voice, it 
<an never ho considered as a thing of little eonse- 
(juemo eitlior to individuals or to governments. 
Nations are not primarily ruled by laws: loss by 
violcnee. Whatever original energy may be sup- 
posed either in force or n’gulation. tlie operation 
of both is, in truth, merely instniiuontal. Nations 
arc govejnc<l by the same melliod.s, and on the 
same' pnneiples. by whieh an individual without 
authority is often able to govern those who are his 
Cipials or his superioi's : i>y a knowledge of their 
tiunper, and by a judKoons management of it : I 
mean — w lum i>ubh<‘ aOnirs are siea<lilv and fpnetly 
conducted ; not when goveunment is nollunz but 
u continued scuffle between the niam^trate and 
the mnltitude: in whieli sometimes the one and 
soTm.'limes the other is up|>ermost ; in wliich llicy 
allernately yield and prevail, in a seri^x of eon- 
Uaiptible vieluiies, and scandalous submis^Nious. 
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Tlio tempfr of the people amongst whom he presides 
ought tlierefor*- to be the first study of a state-iinan. 
And the knowledge of this temper it is by no means 
impo-:-<ib!e for him to attain, if he has not an ititerest 
in being ignorant of what it is his duty to learn. 

To complniti of the age we live in. to murmur 
at the present possessors of power, to lament tlie 
I ist, to conceive extravagant Ijopes of the future, 
are the common dispositions of the greatest jKirt 
of mankind ; iiuleecl the necessary etTects of the 
ignorance and levity of the vulgar. Such com- 
plaints and humours have existed in all times • 
yet as all times have not been alike, true politicai 
sagacity manifests itself in distinguishing that 
complaint which only characterizes the general 
mhrmity of human nature, from those whi<h arc 

symptoms of the particular disleinperature of our 
own air and season. 


^obody, I believe, will consider it merelv as 
the language of spleen or disappointment, if I'sav 
that there is something particularly alarming in 
the present conjuncture. There is iiardly a man 
m or out of power, who holds any otlier language! 
That goyernment is at once dreadoil and contemned ; 
that the laws are despoiled of all their respected 

su , ect of ridicule and their exertion of abhorrence ; 
that rank, and oftice and title, and all the solemn 
pkusibihties of the world, have lost their reverence 
and effect ; that our foreign polities are as mimh 
deranged as our domestic economy; that our 
de,, endcnc.es are slackened in their atleetion and 
loosened from their obedience; that .'ricnow 
neidicr how to Mold nor how to enforce- that 
hardly anytlimg above or below, abroad or at home 
-s sound and entire ; but that disconnection and 
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confusion, in offices, in parties, in families *, in 

Pailinment. in the nation prevail beyond the 

disorders of any former time : these are facts 

uiiivtTsallv admitted and lamented. 

% 

Tliis state of things is the more extraordinary* 
l)ec*ause the great partie?^- which fonnerlv divided 
and agitate<l the kincdoin are known to in a 
manner entirely -solved. Xo great external 

• alarnity has vi>ited the nation : no pestilence or 
fanjine. We do not lalxair at present under anv 
'Cbeme of taxation new or oppre^^ive in the cpiantity 
or in the mode. X<»r an.‘ we encased in unsuc- 
ee-sfnl war : in whieli <air misfortunes might 
easily per V* It our judgment ; and our minds. 
«ore from the loss national glory, inigh^ feel 
everv blow of fortune as a crime in sovernment. 

It i.s impnssil)K. ih^tt the can^e of tins strange 
di'-t<'mj)er sliould not someiiincs he<'ome a sul»ject 
of discourse. It is a conip!iin(*nt due. ami [one] 
Nslueh I ^\i^in<:ly pay. to tho'-e* who administer 
our alTaiis. to lake notice in the tii>t place of their 
sf)eculalif»n. < )ur inini'iers are of opinion, tliat 
the increase of our tra.de and manufactures, that 
our growth hv eoluni^ati(»n, and by conrpie.st, 
have con< to accumulate inum ns'* uiMlth 

in tlie hands of ''Oiiie individuals ; and this aeain 
being di«‘per'*'‘<I among the |;ecjple. lias rendered 
tle*rn universally proud, ft»rocious. and ungovem- 
nhle : iliat ^ hi* ui'f^Ienee <jf scmik* fjom their enormous 
Nve.dth. and tlie holdnc'^- <.f otliers from a guilty 
I>overiy, have rend'-ied them capaMe of the most 

^ U'f'Tria.* I 11 1 !• aiar ) V to L"T>\ anU his 

< .fie. ancj a lM*r*in«)aw. L<>rJ 

C'itaf )isu(i. 

* «\iid T» f.' - tii** prhtje.il cuiuhiTiJitiuOS wer© 

• .•aiiii.'. 
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atrocious attempts; so that they have tranipleil 
upon all subordination, and violently l>oriU‘ down 
the unarmed laws of a free government ; barriers 
too feeble against the fury of a j)opiilaee so lierce 
and licentious as ours. They contend, that no 
adequate provocation has been given for so spread- 
ing a discontent ; our affairs having been conducted 
throughout with remarkable temper and consum- 
mate wisdom. Tlie wicked industry of some 
libellers', joined to the intrigues of a few disap- 
pointed politicians, have, in their opinion, been 
able to produce this unnatural ferment in the nation. 

Nothing indeed can be more unnatural than the 
present convulsions of this country, if the above 
account be a true one. I confess I shall assent 
to it with great reluctance, and only on the com- 
pulsion of the clearest and lirrae'st proofs; because 
their account resolves itself into this .short, l)ut 
discouraging proposition, ‘That we have a very 
goo<i ministry, but that we are a very l)ad people ’ ; 
that we set ourselves to bite tlie hand that feeds 
us ; that with a malignant insanity, we opjwse 
the measures, and ungratefully vilify the persons, 
of those whose sole object is our own peace and 
prosperity. If a few puny libellers, acting under 
a knot of factious politicians, without virtue, parts, 
or character {such they are constantly represented 
by these gentlemen), are sulHcient to excite this 
disturbance, very jicrverse must be the disposition 
of that people, amongst whom such a disturbance 
can be excited by such means. It is besides no 
small aggravation of the public misfortune, tliat 
the disciise, on this hypothesis, appears to be 
without remedy. - If the wealth of the nation be 

' The letters of Juaiuslmd been started in the previous 
year. 
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the cauj^e of its Turluileiu-e, I iraagino it is not 
propo'^od to introduce poverty* as a constable to 
kee[> the pciue. If cmr dominions aJ)ro;ul are tlia 
roots \shich feed all this rank luxuriance of sedition, 
it is not intended to cut tlu m oft in cutler to famish 
the fruit. If our lil^crty has enfeebled the executive 
power, there is no design* 1 hope, to call in the 
aid of despotism* to till up the deheiencies of law. 
Whatever may l)e intended, these tlungs are not 
yet prof(‘ssKl. We seem therefore to l>e driven 
to abr^olute despair ; for we have no other materials 
to woik upon, but thcMc out of >vhich Ood has 
been [ih a'^ed to form llie inhabitants of this island. 
If tlu'se 1 h* radically .and essentially vicious, all 
that i'ixii he said i.s, that tliose men are very nnhaj)j)y, 
to \\hoH* ha tune or duty it falls to administe r 
tlie aftaiis f»f this untoward people, I hear it 
indeed s^jrnctimes a>seiied, that a .sfendv perse* 
vcian(<* in the present measures, and a riizoious 
) uin^hmeiit of those who opj^ose them, u ill in 
i ' of time infallil»ly put an end to these disordtu's. 
Blit this, in inv ojiinion, is said without much 
idiservctKut of our presimt (li^p(j.sition. and without 
any knoukdu'e at all of the jreneral nature of man* 
kind. If the niaU4*r of wliieh this nation is com- 
post'd be so v<rv f<Tm<'n table a.s these gcmtkunen 
describe it, l(*avcn never uill be wanting to work 
it up, as as diseorittad, revenge, and aiiiljition* 
have i^xistenee in the world. Particulai* piinish- 
nients aie the cure for accidental dj>i<'m(iers in 
tlie state; they intlainc' rather than allav tlioso 
leMfs wiudi arise from the sefth'd nn>nianag(*nient 
of the government, or from a natural indisposition 
in tl)e jjeople. It i*s fd the utmost rixunent imt to 
make mistakes in the use cd strong measures ; 
an<l fuanm-sH is then only a virtue when it accoui- 
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panics the most perfect wisdom. In truth, incon- 
stancy is a sort of natural corrective of folly and 
ignorance. 

I am not one of those who think that the people 
are never in tlie uTong. They have lH*en so, 
frequently and outrageously, hofh in other eountrie.s 
and in this. Hut I do say. that in all (]isput<'.s 
between them and their rulers, the presumption 
is at least upon a par in favour of the people. 
Experience may i)erhaps ju.stify me in going f\irther. 
When po{)ular discontents have l>een very prevalent, 
it may well be affirmed and 6up|)orte<l, that there 
has been generally something found amiss in tho 
constitution, or in the conduct of government. 
The people have no interest in disorder. When 
tliey do ^Tong, it is their error, and not their crime. 
Hut witli tlie governing part of tho state, it is far 
otherwise. They certainly may act ill by design, 
as well iis by mistake. ‘ Lc$ rtiolutions (jui arrivoit 
(laiis Ics gmiKh clat^ ne soTii pniiU un efjcl du haztird, 
ni du caprice dta peuplcc:. Ilien m raoUe les grands 
d' un ropaume comme un gouvomenient foible et 
derange. Pour la populace, cc n'esl jamais i>ar 
envie d'aliaquer qu'cllc sc soideve, tuais par iui [)otitncc 
de souffrir’*. Tliesc are the words of a great 
mau ; of a minister of state ; and a zealous ojvsc'rtor 
of monarchy. They arc applied to the system of 
fatourilism which was adopted by Henry the Third 
of France, and to the dreadful consequences it 
produced. Wliat he says of revolutions, is equally 
true of all great disturbances. If this presumption 
in favour of the subjects against tho trustees of 
power be not the more probable. I am sure it is 
the more comfortable speculation ; because it is 


• Mem. (te Sully, tom. i. p. 133. 
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more easy to change an administration, than to 
reform a people. 

Upon a supposition, therefore, that, in the opening 
of tlie cause, the presumptions stand equally 
balanced between the parties, there seems sufficient 
gnjund to entitle any person to a fair hearing, 
who attempts some other sclicme l)osi(le tliat easy 
one which is fashionable in some fashionable com* 
panics, to account for the present discontents, It 
is not to Iw argued that we endure no grievance, 
iKTause our grievances are not of the same sort 
witli those under which we laboured formerly ; 
not precisely those which we bore from the Tudors, 
or vindicated on the .Stuarts. A great cluinge has 
takiTi place in the affairs of this country, Par in 
the silent lapse of events as material alterations 
have l)een in?>en>ihly brotight about in tl)e policy 
and character of govcrnin<‘nts ,and nations, as 
tiiosc which have l>een marked by the tumult of 
public revolutions. 

It is very rare indeed for men to be wrong in 
their feelings concerning public miseondiK't : as 
rare to be right in their >pe( ulation u}>nn the cause 
of it. I hav<' con^itantly observed, that the gener* 
ality of people are fifty years, at lea^^t, hehiridliand 
in tlicir politics. Tlerc arc but very few who are 
capAl>lc of comparing and digr>ting what {)asses 
before tljcir eye^ ut different times and occa^ions, 
Ro as to form I he whole* into a distinct >vslefn. But 
in bool;< everything is sett!«‘d f u' tliem. uithimt the 
exertion of any considerahle ilihg»*n(e or sagacitv. 
For which rcrtSon men arc wi^e with but little 
relleetion, and good with littF self-denial, in the 
bii'.iie'^s of all tiiiH's excc|>t their own. We are 
very uncornij>t and tolerably enlightened judges 
of tlie trans.actious of past ages ; where no passions 
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deceive, and wliore the wiiole train of circumstance', 
from the tririiiijj cause to tlie tragical event, is .set 
in an orderly series before us. Few are tlie ])artisans 
of departed tyranny; and to be a Wliig on the 
business of an hundred years ago is very consistent 
with every advantage of present .servility. This 
retrospective wisdom, and historical patriotism, 
are things of wonderful oonvenienee, and serve 
admirably to reconcile the old quarrel between 
speculation and practice. .Many a stem repul)lican, 
after gorging himself with a full feast of admiration 
of the Grecian commonwealths and of our true 
Saxon constitution, and discharging all the .splendid 
bile of his virtuous indignation on King .John and 
King James, sits down perfectly satisiied to the 
coarsest work ntid homeliest job of tlie day ho 
live.? in. I believe there was no juofe.sscd admirer 
of Henry the Eighth among the instruments of the 
last King James; nor in the court of Henrv the 
Eighth was there, I dare say, to he found a single 
advocate for the favourites of Richard the Second. 

No complaisance to our court, or to our a'^e, 
can make me believe nature to be so changed. Imt 
that public liberty will lie among u.s a.s ainohg our 
ancestors, obnoxious to some person or other ; 
and that opportunities will he furnished for attempt' 
itig. at least, some alteration to the prejudice of 
our constitution. These attempts will naturally 
vary in tlicir mode according to times and circum- 
stances. For ambition, though it has ever the 
same general views, has not at all times the same 
niean.s. nor the same particular objects, A great 
deal of the furniture of ancient tvranny is worn to 
rng.s ; the rest i.s entirely out of fashion. Besides 
tliere are few state.sraen so very clumsy and awk-^ 
ward in their business, as to fall into the identical 
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^nnre which has provc<I fatal to their predecessors. 
When an arbitrary impo-^ition is attempted upon 
the suhj»*ct, undoubtedly it will not bear on its 
forehea<l the name of shiff-tuomif. There is no 
danger tluxt an extension of the Forest laws * should 
be the choN. n mode of oppression in this age. .And 
when we hear any instance of ministerial rapacity^ 
to the prejudice of the rights of private life^ it ^^ill 
certninlv not be the exact i(nt of two hundred 
pullets, from a woman of fashion, for leave to lie 
with her o\ni hushand *. 

Every age has its own manners, and its politics 
dependent upon them ; and the same attempts 
will not be made against a constitution fully formed 
and inaturecb that were used to destroy it in the 
eradlc*, or to resist its growth during its infancy. 

Against tlie being of I\irliament, I am satisfied, 
no designs have ever bt^im entertained since the 
ni'volution. Every one must perceive, that it is 
strongly tlu* interest of the court, to have some 
second cause interi)Oscd Ix^tween the ministers 
and the peo{>lc. The gentlemen of the House of 
(’ommons have an int<*n^st e(|ually strong in sustain^ 
ing the part of tliat intcrm<*diato cause. However 
they may hire out the ust/frad of their voices, 
thev never will part with the fee (Uid inluriiance* 
Aceortlinglv those who have been of the most 
known devotion to the will and pleasure of a court 
have, at th(‘ same time, l>een most forward in 
assorting a high authority in the House of Commons. 

* Viulcr Charles I. 

• Vxor Huirunis do Xevill clat Domino Rep ducentas 

co cjxkhI » jacere uno norto cum 

^uo lliieono di* Nfvill. — Meddox. Hu(. Fxek. xiu. 

5 Hr fern ng parlK-ularly to JcTcmiab, liitknamca 
• Mui)j:o/ Dyj^on «I722-7(>). 
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When they knew who were to use that autliority, 
and how it was to be employed, they thouglit it 
never could be carried too far. It must be always 
the wisli of an unconstitutional statesman, that a 
House of Commons, who are entirely depcuiflerit 
upon him, should liave every right of the people 
entirely dependent u|)on their i)leasure. It was 
soon discovered, that the forms of a frw, and the 
ends of an arbitrary government, were things not 
altogether incompatible. 

The power of the Crown, almost dead and rotten 
as Prerogative, ha-s grown up anew, witli much 
more strength, and far less odium, under tlie name 
of Influence. An influence, which operated without 
noise and without violence ; an influence, whicli 
converted the very antagonist into the instrument 
of power; which contained in itsi-lf a perpemal 
principle of growth and rtmovatum : and which 
the distresses and the prosperity of tlu- country 
equally tended to augment, was an admirable 
substitute for a prerogative, tliat, being only the 
oflspring of antiquated preiucliees, liad moulded 
in its original stamina irresistible i>rinciples of 
decay and dis.solution. The ignorance of the 
people is a bottom but for n temporary system ; 
the interest of active men in the state is a foundat ion 
perpetual and infallible. However, some circum- 
stances, arising, it must be confessed, in a great 
degree from accident, prevented the efTects of 
thus influence for a long lime from breaking out 
m a manner capable of exciting any serious appro- 
hensions. Although government was strong and 
flourished exceedingly, the court had drawn far 

less advantage than one would imagine from this 
great source of power. 

At the Revolution, the Crowm, deprived, for the 
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ends of the Revolution itself* of many prerogatives, 
was found too weak to struggle against all the diffi- 
culties which pressed so new and unsettled a govern- 
ment. The Court was obliged therefore to delegate 
a part of its power's to men of such interest as could 
support, and of such fidelity as would adhere to, its 
establishment. Such men were able to draw in a 
grewiter nuinl)er to a concurrence in the comraon 
defence. This connection, necessary at first* con- 
tinued loni: after convenient ; and properly con- 
ducted might indeed* in all situations, be an useful 
instrument of government. At the same time, 
through the intervention of men of popular weight 
and character* the |K*ople possessed a security for 
tlieir just projjortion of importance in the state. 
But UsS the title to the crown grew stronger by long 
possession, and by the constant increase of its in- 
Ihiencc, these liolps have of late seemed to certain 
persons no b('tt*T than incumbrances. The power- 
tul manager^ ha* government wore not .sufficiently 
submissive to the pleasure of the possessors of im- 
luediau? and jKTsonal favour, sometimes from a 
couti Jence in their own strength, natural and 
acquired ; som^'tirncs from a fear of offending their 
friends, and we.dicning that lead in the country 
which give them a consi<l(»ratioa independent of 
the court. M**ri acted as if the court could receive, 
as well as conbT. an obligation. The influence of 
govermuent, thu-^ divided in appearance between 
the court ami tlie leaders of parties, became in many 
cases an acc* rather to tlie po[)u!ar than to 

the roval .sc do : and some part of that influence, 
which would otherwise have been po.ssessed as m 
a sort of mortmain and unalienable domain, returned 
again to the ureat ocean from whence it arose, and 
circulated among the people. This metliod* there- 
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fore, of governins l\V men of gicat natural intero-st 
or great ac(|uiie(l consideration was viewed in a 
very invidious liglit by tlie true loveii? of absolute 
monarchy. It is the nature of despotism to ablior 
power held by any means but its own momentary 
pleasure; and to annihilate all intermediate situ- 
ations between boundless strength on its own i)art, 
and total debility on the part of the people. 

To get rid of all this intermediate and independent 
imj)ortance, and to stcart to the court the vnliiuilnl 
and uncontrolled use of its oicn vast influence, under 
the sole direction of its own private favour, has for some 


years past been the great object of policy. If this 
were compassed, the influence of the Crown must 
of course produce all the effects which the most 
sanguine partisans of the court couhl possibly 
desire. Government might then be carried on 
without any concurrence on the part of the people ; 
without any attention to the dignity of the greater, 
or to the affections of the lower .sort.s. A new 
project was therefore devised by a certain set of 
intriguing men, totally different from the system 
of administration which had prevailed since the 
accession of the House of Brunswick. Thus project. 
1 l’.a\e heard, was first conceived by .some pemons 
in' the court of Frederick, Prince of \\’ales. 

The earliest attempt in the e.\»*eution of this 
design was to set up for minister, a person in rank 


’ .John Stuart. 3r<l Karl ..f Bute (1713-92). He I., 
tlH- Mjbject ot tlio referoiico j.i-t above t<, -somo persons 
m till cu^t ..f iTodenck, Prince of Wat.s.’ He was a 

onjeoreolirwl'.?*! feminine the conti.leneo 

Gr -nvlllo “ ■ u “■ the Pi iino .Minister, 

^nruillc. Lord BuU^ married t)ie only daimhter of 

Lrtdy Ma^ W on ley Montneue. He had heeii suspected 

ot accepting bribes from France, and Burke’s refliXMico 
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indeed respectable, and very ample in fortune ; 
but wlio. to tlie moment of this vast and sudden 
elevation, was little known or considered in the 
kingdom. To him the whole nation was to yield 
an immediate and implicit submission. But 
wliether it was from want of firmness to bear up 
agam-t the firet opposition ; or that tilings were 
not yet fully ripened, or that this method was not 
found the most eligible ; that idea was soon aban- 
doned. The instrumental part of the project wa-s 
a little altered, to accommodate it to the time and 
to bring things more gradually and more .surely to 
the one great end proposed. 

The first part of tlie reformed plan was to draw a 
line which should separnle the court from the ministry. 
Hitherto these names had lieen looked upon as 
synonymou.s ; but for the future, eoiirt and admin- 
stration were to be considered as things totally 
<listinet. By this operation, two s}\stoms of ad- 
ministration were to be formed ; one which .should 
be in the real secret and confidence ; the other 
mcrelv’ ostensible to perform the official and execu- 
tory duties of government. The latter were alone 
to he responsible ; whilst the real advisers, who 
enjoyed all the power, were eflectually removed 
from all the danger. 

Secondly, A p>irty under these leaders was to be 
formed in favour of the court ngaiust the mini'^try : 
tills party was to have a Large share in the emolu- 
ments of government, and to hold it totally separate 
from, and indejiendent of, ostensible administration. 

Tlic third point, and that on which the success 
of the whole scheme ultimately depended, was to 
briny Parliament to an acquiescence in this project. 

to his ‘ very HTnpIo ’ fortune is por^sibly intontled to 
ropuchate a shart* in this probably qait€ unju>t su.-|ncion. 
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Parliaraont was therefore to be taught by degrees 
a total inditlerence to tlie persons, rank, inlliiciiof. 
abilities, connections, and character of the miihstei s 
of the Crowii. By means of a discipline, on whicli 
1 shall say more hereafter, that body was to be 
habituated to the most opposite interests, and tin- 
most discordant politics. All connections and 
de pendencies among .subjects were to be entiiel.' 
dissolved. As, hitherto. bu<ine.>s had gone throueij 
the liands of leaders of Wliigs or Tories, men of 
talents to conciliate the people, and to engage tlieii 
confidence ; now the metliod wa-s to be altered : 
and the lead was to be given to men of no .sort of 
consideration or credit in the country. This want 
of natural importance wa.s to Ire their very title to 
delegated power. .Members of Parliament were to 
be hardened into an insensibility to pride a.s well 
a-^ to duty. Those high and haughty sentiments, 
winch are the great support of independence, wore 
to be let don-n gradually. Points of honour and 
precedence were no more to lx* regarded in Parlia- 
mentary decorum than in a Turkish armv. It 
was to be avowed, as a constitutional maxim’, timt 
the king might appoint one of his footmen, or one 
of your footmen for minister ; and that he ought to 
be. and that he would be. as well followed as the 
ii^t name for rank or wisdom in the nation. Thus 
1 arliament was to Iwk on as if pcrfeotlv uncon- 
cerned while a cabal of the closet and ba'ck-stairs 

«as substituted in the place of a national ndminis- 
vTiit ion. 

With such a degree of acquiescence, any measure 

secur? Thl *'i T-' thoroughly 

nost flattering characteristics of arbitrary power 
would be obtained. Everything would be drawii 
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from its holdings in the country to the personal 
f<ivo\ir and inclination of the prince. This favour 
would be the sole introduction to power, and the 
only tenure by whicl) it was to be held ; so that no 
person looking towards another, and all looking 
towards the court, it was impossible but that the 
motive which solely inlluenced every man's hopes 
must come in time to govern every man’s conduct ; 
till at last the servility became universal, in spite 
of the dead letter of any laws or institutions whatso- 
ever. 

How it should happen that any man could be 
tempted to venture upon such a project of govern* 
mont, may at first view appear surprising. But 
the fact is that opportunities very inviting to such 
an attempt have otTerc^l ; and the scheme itself 
was not (k-^titute of some arguments, not wholly 
un plausible, to recommend it. Thc^se opportunities 
and tliese arg\iments, tbe use that has been made 
of l^oth, the i>lan for carrying this new scheme of 
covernment into execution, and the effects which 
it has produced, are, in my opinion, worthy of our 
serious consideration. 

His Majesty came to tlie throne of these kingdoms 
with more advantages than any of his predecessors 
since the Kevohition. Fourth in descent, and 
tliird in succession of lus royal family, even the 
zealots of lu^reditary richt, in him, saw something 
to (latter their favourite prejudices ; and to justify 
a transfer of their attachments, witliout a change 
in their principles. The person and cause of tlio 
Pretender were become contemptible ; his title 
disowned throughout Europe ; his party disbanded 
in England. His Majesty came, indee<l, to the 
iiilieritance of a mighty war ; but, victorious in 
every part of the globe, peace Wiis always in his 
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power, not to negotiate, but to dictate. No for- 
eign habitudes or attachments withdrew liiin from 
tlic cultivation of liis power at home. His revenue 
for the civil ostablisijment, fixed (as it was tlien 
thouglit) at a large, but definite sum was ample 
without being invidious. His influence, by addi- 
tions from conquest, by an augmentation of debt, 
by an increase of military and naval establishment, 
much strengthened and extended. And coming 
to the throne in the prime and full vigour of youth, 
as from affection there was a strong dislike, so from 
dread there seemed to be a general averseness, from 
giving anything like offence to a monarch, againat 
whose resentment opposition could not look for a 
refuge in any sort of reversionary hope. 

These singular advantages inspired his Majesty 
only with a more ardent desire to preserve unim- 
paired the spirit of that national freedom, to which 
he owed a situation so full of glory. But to others 
it suggested sentiments of a very different nature. 
They thought they now U-held an opimrtunity 
(by a certain sort of statesmen never long undis- 
covered or unemployed) of drawing to themselves 
by the aggrandizement of a court faction, a degree 
of power which they could never hope to derive 
from natural influence or from honourable service ; 
and which it was impossible they could hold with 
the least security, whilst the system of adminis- 
tration rested upon its former bottom. In order to 
facilitate the execution of their design, it was ncces- 
sary to make many alterations in political arrange- 
ment, and a signal change in the opinions, habits, 
and connections of the greatest part of those who at 
that time acted in public. 

In the first place, they proceeded gradually, 

* £ 800 . 000 . 
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but not slowly, to destroy eveiy-thing of strength 
which did not derive its principal nourishment 
from the immediate pleasure of the court. The 
greatest weight of popular opinion and party 
connection were then with the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr Pitt. Neither of these held their importance 
by the neiv tenure of the court ; they were not there- 
fore thought to he so projK^r as others for the 
s T vices which were required by that tenure. It 
li ippened venr' favourably for the new system, 
llmt under a for<(‘d coalition there rankled an 
incurable alienation and disgust between the parties 
w hich composed the administration. Jlr Pitt was 
(irst attacked. Not satisfied with removing him 
fiom power, they endeavoured by various artifices 
to ruin his character. The other party seemed 
r .ther pleased to get rid of so oppressive a support ; 
pot perceiving, that their own fall was prepared 
by his, and involved in it. Many other rca.sons 
prevented them fi'om daring to look their true 
situation in tlic face. To the great Whig families 
it was extremely disagrc^eable, and seemed almost 
unnatural, to oppose the administration of a prince 
of the House of Brunswick. Day after day they 
Ipfsitated, and doubted, and lingered, expecting 
that other counsels would take [)lixce ; and were 
slow to be persuaded, that all which had been done 
by the cabal was the effect not of humour, but of 
svstem. It was more strongly and evidently the 
interest of the new' court faction, to get rid of tlie 
great Whig connections, than to destroy Mr Pitt. 
'I'he power of that gentleman was vast indeed and 
merited ; but it was in a great degree personal, and 
tlxerefore transient. Theirs was rooted in the coun- 
try. For, w'ith a good deal less of popularity, they 
pf^ascssed a far more natural and fixed influence. 
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Lon^' possession of government ; vast property : 
obligations of favours given and received • con- 
nection of ofliee ; ties of blood, of nllianee. of friend- 
ship (tilings at that time supposed of some force) • 
the name of Whig, dear to the majority of the 
people ; the zeal early begun and steadilv ^ntinued 
o the royal family : all these together formed a 
body of power in the nation, which was criminal 
and devo ed Ihe great ruling principle of the 
cabal, and tliat which animated and Iiannonized 
all inoeeedings, how various soever they mav 
have been was to signify to tlie world tl.at the 
court would proceed upon its own proiK-r forces 
only ; and that the pretence of bringing any oilier 

J here fore when the chiefs were removed, in order 

nrrf ^ 1’^“ "uder a 

pio.ujption. so general and severe, as to take their 

)iard-earne(l bivad from tlic lowest ollicei-s in a 

manner wlmh liad never U-en knomi before' even 
Jii gciu’nil revolution^. But it 

sary olYectually to de.^troy oil c^'|>endc^Kie^^mt 

one : and to show an example of the lirmness and 

pS.''' ‘ "•'* •» 

riiiis for the time were nulled dou-n 41.^ 
of the Whig leaders and of .Mr Pitt (in spite'cMho 
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religiously kept their faith. Such a change could 
not however be made without a mighty shock to 
government. 

To reconcile the minds of the people to all these 
movements, princ!|)les correspondent to tliem had 
bt'cn preached up with great zeal. Every one must 
remember that the cabal set out with the most as- 
tonishing prudery, both moral and political. Those, 
who in a few months after soused over head and ears 
into the deepest and dirtiest pits of corruption, cried 
out violently against the indirect practices in the 
electing and man.aginc of Parliaments, wliich had 
formerly prevailed. This marvellous abhorrence 
which the court had siiddcnly taken to nil iaHuence, 
was not only cireul.it(*d in conversation through 
the kingdouK hut pompously announced to the 
publir*. with many other e.\tra ordinary things, in 
a painplilrt * winch had all the appearance of 
manih-sto {)reparatorv to some considerable enter- 
prise. 'riiroughout it was a satire, though in tcrois 
uianagod ami decent enough, on the politics of 
th(‘ fr>nncr reign. It was indeed written with no 
small art and address. 

In this piece appeared the first dawminc ^^f the 
new system : there tirst ni)j)eared the idea (then 
only in speculation) of ^tparadfuj the court from 
the odfnirii'>frfitio/i : of carrying everything from 
national connection to |)ersonal regards : and of 
forming a regular party for that purpose, under the 
name of kiu<f^ futn. 

To recommend this system to tlic people, a per- 

• Sfntimrn*^ of an Honest .V'l/i. (tlie panipljlct in 
SciiAonrtbU from an Hone fit Man, was 

written (ITai) Sir Willjain INiltcTioy. Karl (‘f 
{ Jas4-I7GI), of whom Walpole ^nn! that he feared 
rultcii(*y‘,s ten^'ue inoit* than onotluT ijjiin’s sword.'] 
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spcctive view of tlio court, gorgeously painted, and 
finely illuminated from within, was exhibited to llie 
gaping multiliide. Party was to be totally done 
away, with all its evil works, ('orruption was to be 
cast down from court, as AU was from heaven. 
Power was thenceforward to be the cliosen residence 
of public spirit ; and no one was to be supposed un- 
der any sinister influence, except those who had the 
misfortune to be in disgrace at court, which was to 
stand in lieu of all vices and all corru[)tions. A 
scheme of perfection to be realized in a monarchy far 
beyond the visionary Republic of Plato. 'I'lio 
whole scenery was exactly disjjosed to captivate 
those good souls, whose credulous morality is so 
invaluable a treasure to crafty politicians. Imleed 
there was wherewithal to charm evervhody, except 
those few who are not much pleased with professions 
of supernatural virtue, who know of what stvilT 
such professions are made, for what purjmses thi*v 
are designed, and in what they are sure coiisfantlV 
to end. Many innocent gentlemen, who had l)cen 
talking prose all their lives without knowing any- 
thing of the matter, began at last to open their 
eyes upon their own merits, and to attribute their 
not having been lords of the treasury and lords 
of trade many years before, merely to the prevalence 
of party, and to the ministerial power, which had 
frustrated the good intentions of the court in favour 
of their abilities. Now was the time to unlock the 
sealed fountain of royal bounty, which had been 
infamously monoiiolized and huckstered, and to 
let It How at large upon the whole people. The 
time was come, to restore royalty to its original 
splendour. Mmre U Itoy hors de pagc\ became 
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a sort of ^vatch^ord. And it was coostantly in 
the mouths of all the runners of tlie courts that no* 
thing could preserve the balance of the constitution 
from being overturned by the rabble, or by a faction 
of the nobility, but to free the sovereign effectually 
from that miniiteriu! tyranny under which the 
royal dignity had bc*cn oppressed in the person of 
his Majesty’s grandfather. 

These were some of the many artihees used to re- 
conv- ile the people to the great change which was 
made in the persons who composed the ministry, 
and the still greater which was made and avowed 
in its constitution. As to individuals, other methocb 
were eniployed with them ; in order so thoroughly 
to disunite every part}’, and even evciy family, 
that no concert, order, or cffict, might appear in any 
fuiuri opjxi.sUion. And in this maimer an administra- 
tion without connection with the people, or with 
one another, was first put in iwsscssion of govern- 
ment. What good consequences followed from it, 
we have all seen ; whether with regard to virtue, 
public or j)rivatc ; to the ease and happiness of the 
sovereign ; or to the real strength of government. 
But as so much stress was then laid on the necessity 
of this new project, it will not be amiss to take a 
view of the effects of this royal servitude and vile 
durance, which was so deplored in the reign of tlie 
late monarch, and was so carefully to l>e avoided 
in the reign of his successor. The effects were 
these. 

In times full of doubt and danger to his person 
and family, George II maintained the dignity of his 
crown connected with the lilwrty of his people, not 
only unimpair»*<I but improved, for the space of 
tLirty-thrce years. He overcame a dangerous re- 
bedioD, abetted by foreign force, and raging in the 
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heart of his kingdoms; and (hereby dfstro3'ed the 
seeds of all fut»ire rebellion that could arise ujum tlin 
same principle. He carried the glory, the powe r, 
the commerce of England, to a height unknown 
even to this renowned nation in the times of its 
greatest prosperity : and he left liis succession 
resting on the true and only true foundations of all 
national and all regal greatness : aflection at home. 


reputation aljroad, trust in allies, terror in rival 
nations. The most ardent lover of his country 
cannot wish for Great Britain a happier fate than 
to continue as she was then left. A people, emu- 
lous as we are in aflection to our present .sovereign, 
know not how to form a praj’cr to heaven for a 
greater blessing upon his virtues, or a higher state 
of felicity and glory, than that ho should live, and 
should reign, and when Providence ordains 
sliould die, exactly like his illustrious predecessor. 

A great prince may be obliged (though such a 
thing cannot happen very often) to sacrifice his pri- 
vate inclination to his public interest. A wise 
prince will not think that such a restraint implies 
a condition of servility ; and truly, if such was the 
condition of the last reign, and the effects were also 
such iis we have described, we ought, no less for 
the sake of the sovereign whom wo love, than for our 
o^vn, to hear arguments convincing indeed, before 
we depart from tlie ma.xims of that reign, or fly in 

the face of this great body of strong and recent 
experience. 

One of the principal topics which was then, and 
has been since, much employed by that political * 

• See tlio political writings of tho Intc Ur Brown 
and many others. (John Brown (1715-66) was the 

Z * Manners and Priuciplet 

plined him ul'rburton’sVri^dsW 
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scliool, is an affected terror of the growth of an aris- 
tocratic power, prejudicial to the rights of the 
Crown, and the balance of the constitution. Any 
new powers exerciscxi in the House of Lords, or in 
t!)e House of Commons, or by the Crown, ought cer- 
tainly to excite the vigilant and anxious jealousy 
of a free people. Even a new and unprecedented 
course of action in the whole legislature, witliout 
great and evident reason, maybe a subject of just 
uneasiness. I will not affirm, that there may not 
liave lately appeared in the House of Lords, a 
disposition to some attempts derogatory to the 
legal rightsS of the subject*. If any such have 
really appeared, they have arisen, not from a 
power properly aristocratic, but from the same in- 
ti uenee which is charged witli having excited at- 
tempts of a similar nature in the House of Commons ; 
which House, if it should have been betrayed into an 
unfortunate quarrel with its constituents, and in- 
volved in a charge of the very same nature, could 
have neither power nor inclination to repel such 
attempts in others. Those attempts in the House 
of Lords can no more be called aristocratic proceed- 
ings, tlian the proceedings with regard to the county 
of Middlesex in the House of Commons can with any 
BonaQ bo called democrat ica!. 

It is true, that the peters have a great influence in 
the kingdom, and in every part of the public con- 
cerns. \Vlhle they are men of property, it is im- 
possible to prevent it, except by such means as must 
prevent all property from its natural operation : an 
event not easily to be compassed, while property is 
power; nor by any means to be wished, while the 

* Alluding to the debate-s ( 170S) on a Bill of Indemnity 
itt coiUH'Ction with the embargo on wheat going out of 
Uto country- 
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least notion exists of the mefliod hy wliich the 
spirit of liberty acts, and of tlie means by wliich 
it is preserved. If any particul.ir peel's l>y their 
uniform, upright, eon^titmional conduct, by tlieir 
public and their private virtues, liavc acquired an 
influence in the country : the people, on wlioso 
favour that influence deiiends, and from whom it 
arose, will never be dujied into an opinion, tliat 
such greatness in a peer is the despotism of an 
aristocracy, when they know and feel it to be the 
effect and pledge of their owm importance. 

I am no friend to aristocracy, in the sense at least 
in which that word is usually understood. If it were 
not a bad habit to moot case.s on the supposed ruin 
of the constitution, I should he free to declare, that 
if it must perish, 1 would rather by far see it re- 
solved into any other form, than lost in tlint austere 
and insolent domination, liut, whatever iny dis- 
likes may be, my fears are not upon that (juartcr. 
The question, on the influence of a court, and of a 
pi'cr.age. Is not, which of tlie two dangers is the more 
eligible, but which is the more imminent. Me Is 
but a poor observer, who has not seen, that the 
generality of peers, far from supporting them;>elves 
in a state of independent greatness, are but too apt 
to fall into an oblivion of their proper dignity, and 
to run headlong into an abject servitude. Would 
to God it were true, that the fault of our peers were 
too much spirit. It is worthy of some observa- 
tion that these gentlemen, so jealous of aristocracy, 
make no complaints of the power of tho.se peers 
(neither few nor inconsiderable) who are always in 
the train of a court, and whose whole weight must 
be considered as a portion of the settled influence 
of the Crown. This is all safe and right ; but If 
* t.g. tfio 2iul Marquess of RocUinglmin (lTHO-82). 
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some peers (I am very sorry they are not as many as 
they oiiglit to be) set theuiseU'cs, in the great con- 
cern »}f j/eers and commons, against a back-stairs 
intluence and clandestine government, then the 
alarm begins ; then the constitution is in danger 
of being force<I into an aristocracy. 

I re^t a little the longer on this court topic, be- 
cause it was much insisted upon at the time of the 
great clianL:e. and has l>een since fre(|ucntlv revived 
by many of the agents of that party ; for, wiiilst they 
are t- riifying the great and opulent with the horrors 
of mob-government, they are by other managers 
attempting: (tlmugli hitherto with little success) to 
alarm the jiecsple with a phantom of tyramiy in the 
noliles. All this is done uj)on their favourite 
piiii' iple of <Ii'iitii'>n, of sowing jealousies amongst 
the ditrerent ordersofthe state, and of disjointing 
the natural strength of the kingdom ; that it may be 
rendered incapable of resisting the sinister designs 
of wicked men. who have engrossed the royal power. 

Thus mucli of the topics chosen by the courtiers to 
re< ornmetid their system ; it will be necessary to pen 
a little more at large tlie nature of that party which 
was formed for its suj)port. Without this, the whole 
would liave been no l)etter tluin a visionary amuse- 
ment. like the scheme of Harrington's political 
club *, and not a business in which the nation had a 
real eoneem. As a powerful party, and a party con- 
strueb.d on a new j>rincip!e, it is a very inviting 
object of eurio-iitv. 

It must be leim-mlxTcd. tliat since the revolution, 
until the period we are speaking of, the intluence of 

‘ James HaiTini.-t«>n. or Ilunnirton (1011-77), fnrnird 
the bo'ji Club for pohlical discusaion, and was impri-’oried 
in the Tower. The ‘ t-cln-ftn- ' of the club was to urulo- 
cratize the country ; hence Burke's present allusion. 
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the Crown had been always employed in supportinj; 
the ministers of state, and in carrying on the public 
business according to their opinions. But the party 
now in question is formed upon a very different idea. 
It is to intercept the favour, protection, and conli* 
dence of the Crown in the passage to its ministers ; 
it is to come between them and their impoi't.tn< o 
in Parliament ; it is to separate them from all tin ir 
natural and acquired dependencies; it is inteiuled 
as the control, not the support, of administration. 
The machinery of this system is perplexed in its 
movements, and false in its principle. It is formed 
on a supposition that the king is something external 
to his government ; and that ho may bo linnoured 
and aggrandized, even by its debility and disgraee. 
The plan proceeds cxprc.-wly on the idea of enfeebling 
the regular e.xecutorj' power. It proceeds on tho 
idea of weakening the state in ordc-r to strengtlvn 
the court. The scheme depending entirely on tlis- 
trust, on disconnection, on mutability by principle, on 
systematic weakness in every particular member : it 
is impossible that the total result should he sub- 
stantial strength of any kind. 

As a foundation of their seherae, tho cabal have 
estAblished a sort of roln ‘ in the court. All sorts of 
parties, by this racarus, have been brought into admin- 
istration ; from whence few have ha<l the good fortune 
to escape without disgrace ; none at all without con- 
siderable losses. In the beginning of each arrange- 
ment no professions of conlidenec and support are 
wanting, to induce the leading men to engage. But 
while the ministers of the <Jay appear in all the 
pomp and pride of power, while they have all their 
canvas spread out to the wind, and every sail filled 


^ See last note 


supra. 
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with the fair and prosperous gale of royal favour, in 
a short time they find, they know not how, a current, 
which sets directly against them ; which prevents all 
progress, and even drives them backwards. They 
grow asliamcd and mortified in a situation, which, 
by its vicinity to power, only serves to remind them 
the more strongly of their insignificance. Tiiey are 
obliged either to execute tlie orders of their in- 
feriors, or to see themselves opposed by the natural 
instruments of their office. Witli the loss of their 
dignity they lose their temper. In their turn tliey 
grow troublesome to that cabal which, whetlier it 
supports or oj>poses, equally disgraces and equally 
betrays tlu-m. It is soon found necessary to get rid 
of the lu‘ads of admini.stration ; hut it is of the lieads 
only. As there always arc many rotten members 
belonging to the best connections, it is not iiard to 
pcr.suade several to continue in office without their 
i-*adcrs. By tlii.s means the party goes out much 
tliinner than it came in; and is only reduced in 
strength by its temporary possession of power. Be- 
sides, if by accident, or in course of changes, that 
power should be recovered, the junto have tliroum up 
a retrencliinent of tliese carcasses, which may serve 
to cover themselves in a day of danger. They con- 
clude, not unwisely, that such rotten members will 
become the first object' of disgust and resentment 
to their ancient connections. 

'I'liev contrive to form in the outward administra- 
tion two parties at the least ; wliich. whilst they are 
t‘‘arin:i one another to pieces, arc both competitors 
for the f.ivour and protection of the cabal ; and, by 
their emulation, contribute to throw everything 
more and more into tlie hands of the interior man- 
agers. 

A minister of state will sometimes keep liimself 
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totally estranged from all his colleagues ; will differ 
from them in their councils, will privately traverse, 
and publicly oppose, their measures. He will, how- 
ever, continue in his employment. Instead of suf- 
fering any mark of displeasure he will be distin- 
guished by an unbounded profu.sion of court rewards 
and caresses ; because he does what is expected, and 
all that is expected, from men in office. He Iielps 
to keep some form of administration in lH*ing, and 
keeps it at the same time as weak and divided as 
possible. 

However, we must take rare not to be mistaken, 
or to imagine that such persons have any weight in 
their oppo.sition. When, by them, administration is 
convinced of its in.signiticancy, they are soon to l«j 
convinced of their own. They never are sufi'ered to 
succeed in their oppo-^ition. They and the world are 
to be sati.sfied,that neither office, nor authority, nor 
property, nor ability, eloquence, counsel, skill, or 
union, are of the least importance ; but that the mere 
influence of the court, naked of all support, and des- 
titute of all management, is abundantly sufficient for 
all its own purposes. 

When any adverse connection is to be destroyed, 
the cabal seldom appear in the work themselves. 
They find out some person of whom the party enter- 
tains a high opinion. Sucli a person they endea- 
vour to delude with various pretences. They teach 
him first to distrust, and then to quarrel witli his 
friends ; among whom, by the same arts, they excite 
a similar diffidence of him ; so that in this mutual fear 
and distrust, he may suffer himself to be employed 
as the in.strument in the change which is brought 
about. Afterwards they are sure to destroy him 
m his turn, by setting up in his place some person 
m whom he had himself reposed the greatest confi- 
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dence, aud who serves to carry off a considerable part 
Ot his adherents 

When such a person has broke in this manner with 
his connections, he is soon compelled to commit some 
flagrant act of ini (juitous^ personal hostility against 
some of tlicm (such as an attempt to strip a parti- 
cular friend of his family estate by which the cabal 
hope to render the parties utterly irreconcilable. In 
truth, they have so contrived matters* that people 
have a greater hatred to the subordmate instruments 
tiian to tlie principal movers. 

in destroying their enemies they make use of 
instruments not immediately belonging to their 
corps, so in advancinc their own friends they pursue 
exactly the s^imc method. To promote any of them 
to considerable rank or emolumcmt, they commonly 
take care that the recommendation shall pass 
tlirough the hand.s of the ostensible ministry : such 
a recommendation mi^bt however appear to the 
world, as some proof of the credit of ministers, and 
some means of increasing their strength. To prevent 
til is, the jK^rsons so advanced are diivcted, in all com- 
panies, indu.striously to declare, that tliey are under 
^ no ol>!ipations whatsoever to administration ; that 
they have received their office from anotlier quar- 
ter : that they are totally free and independent. 

When the faction has any job of lucre to obtain^ 
or of vengeance to |)erpetrate, their way is. to select, 
for the execution, those very persons to whose habits, 

^ Thf* reforonce in the f‘)rrgoing pftracray)h is to the 
3rcJ Duke ol Grafton OTSa-lHll), who was outvoted 
in hi-* own cabinet, and, on his resignation in 1770, 
b»‘camo Privy Seal under Lord Xorth without cabinet 
rrttik. 

^ The ' attempt * was to ‘ strip' the Duke of Portland 
in favour of a son-in-law of Loni Bute. 
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friendships, principles, and declarations, suclj pro- 
ceedings are publicly kno«-n to be the most adverse ; 
at once to render tlie instruments the more odious, 
and therefore the more dependent, and to prevent 
the people from ever rci)osing a conlidence in any 
appearance of private friendship or puljlic principle. 

If the administration sccdj now and then, from 
remissness, or from fear of making themselves dis- 
agreeable, to suffer any popular excesses to go 
unpunished, the cabal immediately sets up some 
creature of theirs to raise a clamour against tho 
ministers, as having shamefully betrayc*d the dignity 
of government. Then they compel tljc ministry to 
become active in conferring rewards and honours 
on rile persons who liavc been the instruments of 
theirdisgrace ; and. after having first vilified them 
With the higher orders for suffering tho laws to 
sleep over the licentiousness of the populace, they 
drive them (in order to make amends for their 
farmer inactivity) to some act of atrocious violence, 
which renders them completely abhorred bv the 
people. They, who remember the riots which at- 
tended the Middlesex election, the o[)oning of the 
present Parliament, and the transactions relative 
to bamt George’s Fiehls, will not be at a loss for an 
application of those remarks. 

enabled to compass all tho 
ends of Its institution, its memljors are scarcely ever 

responsible offices of the state. 
T 0 } are distributed with art and judgment through 

aU hesecondaiy but efficient, departments of office, 

and through the households of all tho branches of the 
royal family : so as on one hand to occupy all the 
avenues to the throne : and on the other Tforlrd 

Eheir o f tion of any measure, according 
to their own mterests. For with the credit and sup- 
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port which they are known to have, though for the 
greater part in places which are only a genteel ex- 
cuse for salary, they posse.ss all the influence of the 
highe.st posts ; and they dictate publicly in almost 
everything, even with a parade of superiority. 
Whenever they dissent (as it often happens) from 
tlieir nominal leaders, the trained part of the senate, 
instinctively in the secret, is sure to follow them : 
provided the leaders, sensible of their situation, do 
not of themselves recede in time from their most 
declared opinions. This latter is generally the case. 
It will not be conceivable to any one who has not 
s*-en it. what pleasure is taken by the cabal in 
rendering these heads of office thoroughly con- 
temptible and ridiculous. And when they are 
In'come so, they have then the best chance for being 
well supported. 

The members of the court faction arc fully indem- 
nified for not holding iilaces on the slippery lieigbts 
of the kingdom, not only by the lead in all affairs, 
but also by the perfect security in which tlicy enjoy 
less conspicuous, but very advantageous situations. 
Their places are in express legal tenure, or, in effect, 
all of tliem for life. Whilst the first and most respec- 
able {jersons in the kingdom are tossed about like 
tennis-l)all.s, the sport of a blind and insolent caprice, 
no minister dares even to cast an oblique glance at 
the lowe.st of their body. If an attempt be made 
upon one of tliis corps, immediately he flies to 
.sanctuary, and pix-tcnd.< to the most inviolable of all 
promise.s. Xo convenicncy of public arrangement 
is available to remove any one of them from the 
specific situation be holds ; and the slightest at- 
tempt upon one of tliera. by the most powerful 
minister, is a certain preliminary to bis own de- 
struction. 
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Conscious of their independence, they bear them- 
selves with a lofty air to the exterior ministers. 
Like Janissaries, they derive a kind of freedom from 
the very condition of their servitude. They may act 
just as they please ; provided they are true to tho 
great ruling principle of their institution. It is, 
tlierefore, not at all wonderful, that people should 
be so desirous of adding themselves to that body, 
in which they may possess and reconcile satisfactions 
the most alluring, and seemingly the most contra- 
dictory : enjoying at once all the spirited pleasure 
of independence, and all the grow lucre and fat 
emoluments of servitude. 

Here is a sketch, though a slight one, of the consti- 
tution, laws, and policy of this new court corpora- 
tion. The name by which they choose to distinguish 
themselves, is that of kitig's men or the hiug'n 
friends, by an invidious exclusion of the rest of his 
Majesty’s most loyal and affectionate subjects. 
The whole system, comprehending the exterior 
and interior administrations, is coiumonlv called, 
in the technical language of the court, doiihlc. 
cabinet ^ ; in French or Englisli, as you choose to 
pronounce it. 

^Vhethe^all this be a vision of a distracted brain, 
or the invention of a malicious heart, or a real 
faction in the country, must be judged by tho ap- 
pearances which things have worn for eight yeai's 
past. Thus far I am certain, that there is not a 
single public man, in or out of office, who has not, 
at some time or other, borne testimony to the truth 
of what I have now related. In particular, no 
persons have been more strong in their assertions, 

‘ The exposure* of the double cabinet is tho control 
object of this pamphlet. 

D 
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and louder and more indecent in their complaints, 
tlian those who compose all the exterior part of the 
present administration ; in wliose time that faction 
has arrived at such an height of power, and of bold- 
ness in the use of it, as may, in the end, perhaps 
bring al)OUt its total destruction. 

It is true, that about four years ago, during the 
administration of tlie Marquis of Rockingham, an 
attempt was made to carrj’ on government without 
their concurrence. However, this was only a tran- 
sient cloud ; they were hid but for a moment ; and 
their constellation blazed out with greater bright- 
ness, and a far more vigorous inlluence, some time 
after it was blown over. An attempt was at that 
time made (but without any idea of proscription) 
to break their corps, to discountenance their doc- 
trines. to revive connections of a ditlerent kind, 
to restore the principles and policy of the Whigs, 
to reanimate the cause of liberty by ministerial 
countenance ; and then for the first time were men 
seen attached in office to every principle they had 
maintained in opposition. No one will doubt, that 
sueh men were ai)horred and violently opposed by 
the court faction, and that such a system could have 
but a short duration. 

It may appear somewhat afTected, that in so much 
discourse upon this extraordinary party, I should 
say so little of the Earl of Bute*, who is the sup- 
po-icd lieafl of it. But this was neither owing to af- 
fectation nor inadvertence. I have carefully avoided 
the introduction of personal reflections of any kind. 
Much the greater part of the topics whicli have been 
us<‘d to Idacken this nobleman are either unjust or 
frivolous. At best, they have a tendency to give 


^ See note. p. 13 mpra. 
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the resentment of this bitter calamity a wron<T 
direction, and to turn a public grievance into a mean, 
personal, or a dangerous national quarrel. Where 
there is a regular scheme of operations carried on. 
it is the system, and not any individual person who 
acts m it, that is truly dangerous. Thi.s system 
has not arisen solely from the ambition of Lord 
Bute, but from the circumstances which favoured 
It, and from an indifference to the comstitulion 
■which had been for some time growing amonc' our 
gentry. \Vc .should have been tried witli it, Tf the 
bar of Bute liad never existed ; and it will want 
neither a contriving iiead nor active inembere, when 
the Earl of Bute exi.sU no longer. It is not. there- 
fore, to rail at Lord Bute, but firmly to embody 
agaiMt this court party and its practices, which can 
afford us any prospect of relief in our present condi- 

Another motive induces me to put the personal 
consideration of Lord Bute wlioliyout of the que.s. 

i^er nith the greater part of our men of business 
l^.s has never been his custom. It is enough for him 
that he surrounds them with his creatures. Sev“ 
eral imagme. therefore, that they have a verycood 
excuse for doing all tlie work of this faction when 
they have no personal connection with Lord Bute 
But uhoever U'comcs a party to an administration’ 

pStod^ie^ insulated individuals, without f:Uth 
pligutod, tio, or common princinlo • an • 

tion constitutionally ininotent 

by no party in the nation7lm\^W^tnq'’r''‘^^ 

destroy the connections of men and their n 

one another, or in any sort to throw tho a ^ 

of pubUc counsels u^n privato",.!, 

possAly may have nothing to do with the Ealrof 
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Bute. It matters little whether he be the friend or 
the enenu' of that particular person. But let him be 
who or what he will, he abets a faction that is driv* 
ing hard to the ruin of his country. He is sapping 
the foundation of its liberty, disturbing the sources 
of its domestic tranquillity, weakening its govern- 
ment over its dependencies, degrading it from all its 
importance in the system of Europe. 

It is this unnatural infusion of a syslem of favour- 
iHoin into a government which in a great part of its 
constitution is popular, that has raised the present 
ferment in the nation. The people, mthout enter- 
ing deeply into its principles, could plainly perceive 
its effects, in much %'iolence, in n great spirit of in- 
novation, and a general disorder in all the functions 
of government. I keep my eye solely on this 
.system ; if I speak of those measures which have 
arisen from it. it will be so far only as they illustrate 
the general scheme. This is the fountain of all 
those bitter waters of which, through an hundred 
different conduits, we have drunk until wc are ready 
to burst. The discretionary power of the Crown 
in the formation of ministry, abused by bad or 
weak men, has given rise to a system, which, mthout 
directly violating the letter of any law, ojK-rates 
against the sjjirit of the whole constitution. 

A plan of favouritism for our executory govern- 
ment is essentially at variance with the plan of our 
legislature. One great end undoubtedly of n mixed 
government like ours. com|)o.scd of monarchy, and 
of controls, on the part of the higher i)eople and the 
lower, is that the prince .shall not be able to violate 
the laws. This is useful indeed and fundamental. 
But this, even at first view, is no more than a nega- 
tive advantage ; an armour merely defensive. It 
is therefore next in order, and equal in importance, 
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that Ike discretionary powers which are necessariiy 
vested in the monarch, whether for the execution of 
the laws, or for the nomination to magistracy and office, 
or for conducting the affairs of peace and war, or for 
ordering the revenue, should all be exercised n/sm 
public principles and national grounds, and not on 
the likings or prejudices, the intrigues or policies, of a 
court. This, I said, is equal in importance to the 
eecunng a government according to law. The laws 
reach but a very little way «. Constitute govern- 
ment how you please, infinitely the greater part of 
It must depend upon the exercise of the powers 
which are left at large to the prudence and upright- 
ness of ministers of state. Even all the use and 
potency of the laws depends upon them. Without 
them, your commonwealth is no better than a 
scheme upon paper ; and not a living, active, 
effective constitution. It is possible that through 
negligence, or ignorance, or design artfully con- 
ducted, ministers may suffer one part of govern- 
ment to languish, another to be perverted from its 
puriroses, and every valuable interest of the country 
to fall into nun and decay, without possibility of fix- 
mg any single act on which a criminal prosecution 
can be justly grounded. The due arrangement of 

of the state, far from being 
mifn government, ought 

\\l!Z objocte. 

tell US that between them and their opposers there 
IS nothing but a struggle for power, and that there- 
fore we are no ways concerned in it ; we must teU 


Cp. 


iiat part wluch laws or kings can cause or cure. 

—Dr Johfison, 
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those who have the impudence to insult us in this 
manner, that, of all things, wc ought to be the most 
concerned who, and what sort of men they are that 
hold the tnist of everything that is dear to us. 
Nothing can render this a point of indifference to 
the nation, but what must either render us totally 
desperate, or soothe us into the security of idiots. 
We must soften into a credulity below the milkiness 
of infancy to think all men virtuous. We must be 
tainted with a malignity truly diabolical to believe 
all the world to be equally wicked and corrupt. 
Men are in public life as in private, some good, some 
evil. Tlie elevation of the one, and the depression 
of the other, are the first objects of all true pohey. 
But that form of government, which, neither in its 
direct institutions, nor in their immediate tendency, 
has contrived to throw its affairs into the most 
tnistworthy hands, but has left its whole e.xecutory 
sy.stem to lx* disposed of agreeably to the uncon* 
trolled plea.siire of any one man, however excellent 
or virtuous, is a plan of polity defective not only 
in that member, but consequentially erroneous in 
ev'-ry part of it. 

In arbitrarv governments, the constitution of the 
ministry follows the constitution of the legislature. 
Both the law and the magistrate are the creatures of 
will. It must Ik* Ro. Nothing, indeed, will appear 
more certain, on any tolerable consideration of this 
matter, than that tvery sort of government ongU to 
have Us adminislrtition corns /Hindent to its legislature. 
If it should be otherwise, things must fall into an 
hideous di.'*order. The people of a free common- 
wealth *, who have taken such care that their laws 
should be tiic result of general consent, cannot be so 
eeuaeless as to suffer their executory system to be 

i Such 03 England. 
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composed of persons on whom tliey have no depend- 
ence, and whom no proofs of the pnlilic love and 
conlidenee have recommended to those powers, upon 
the use of wliicli the very l)eing of the State depends. 

The popular election of magistrates, and popular 
disposition of rewards and houour.s. is one of the first 
advantages of a free State. Without it, or some- 
thing ef|uivalent to it, perliaps the people cannot 
long enjoy the substance of freedom ; certainly 
none of the vivifying energy of good government. 

. The frame of our commonwealth did not admit of 
such an actual election; but it provided as well, 
and {while the spirit of the constitution is preserved) 
better for all the effects of it than by the metho«l 
of suffrage in any democratic state whatsoever. It 
had always, until of late, been held the first duty 
of Parliament to refuse to supjwrt governmeiil, until 
•potrer u'os in the hands of persons u ho were aeccjitahle 
to the people, or while fac/ions predominated in the 
court in which the nation had no confidence. Thus 
all the good effects of popular election were 8uppose<i 
to be secured to us, withoxit the mischiefs attending 
on per|)etual intrigue, and a distinct canva.ss for 
every particular oflSce throughout tlic body of tlio 
people. This was the most noble and refined part 
of our constitution. The people, by their repre- 
sentatives and grandees, were intrusted with a delib- 
crative power in making laws ; the king with tlio 
control of his negative >. 'flic king was intrusted 
with the deliberative choice and tlic election to office ; 
tlie people had the negative in a Parliamentarv 
refusal to support. Formerly this power of control 
was what kept ministers in awe of Parliaments, and 
Parliaments in reverence with the people. If the 
use of this power of control on the system and 

^ I.e. the Koyal veto. 
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persons of iidiiiinistration is gone, everything is 
lost. Parliament and all. We may assure ourselves, 
that if Parliament will tamely see evil men take 
possession of all the strongholds of their country, 
and allow them time and means to fortify them- 
selves, under a pretence of giving them a fair trial, 
and upon a hope of discovering, M'hether they will 
not be reformed by power, and whether their mea- 
sures \vil] not be better than their morals ; such a 
Parliament will give countenance to their measures 
also, whatever that Parliament may pretend, and, 
whatever those measures may be. 

Every good political institution must have a pre- 
ventive* operation as well as a remedial. It ought 
to have a natural tendency to exclude bad men from 
govcinment. and not to trust for the safety of the 
state to subsequent punishment alone ; punishment 
which has ever l)een tardy and uncertain ; and which, 
when power is suffered in bad hands, may chance 
to fall rather on the injured tiian the criminal. 

Before men are put forward into the great trusts 
of tl;c state, they ought by their conduct to have ob- 
tained such a degree of estimation in their country, 
ns may be some sort of pledge and security to the 
public, that they will not abuse those tnists. It is no 
mean security for a proper use of power, that a man 
has shown by the general tenor of his actions, that 
the affection, the good opinion, the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens have been auiong tlie principal objects 
of ills life ; and that he lias owed none of the gra- 
dations of his power or fortune to a settled con- 
tom])t, or occa'^ional forfeiture of tlieir esteem. 

That man who before lie comes into power has no 
friends, or w'lio coming into power is obliged to de- 
sert his friends, or wlio losing it has no friends to 
sympathize with him ; lie who has no sway among 
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any part of the landed or commercial interest, but 
whose wliole imjiortance has begun with his office, 
and is sure to end with it, is a pei'son wlio ouglit 
never to be suffered by a controlling Parliament to 
continue in any of those situations which confer the 
lead and direction of all our public affairs ; because 
such a man has tio connedtou uilh the interest of the 
■peo)>le. 

Those knots or cabals of men wlio have got to* 
gether, avowedly without any public principle, in or- 
der to sell their conjunct iniquity at the higher rate, 
and are therefore universally odious, ouglit never to 
be suffered to domineer in the state ; because they 
have 710 coniiedion uUh the sentiments and oj>inums 
the pet) fie. 


These are considerations which in my opinion en- 
force the necessity of having some better reason, in a 
free country, and a free Parliament, for supporting 
the ministers of the Crown, than that short one. That 
the kvig has tfiought proper to appoi/it them. There 
IS something very courtly in this. But it is a princi- 
pie pregnant with all sorts of mischief, in a constitu- 
tion like ours, to turn the views of active men from 
the country to the court. Whatever be the road 
to power, that is the road which will be trod. If the 
opinion of the country be of no use as a means of 
power or consideration, the qualities which usuallv 
procure that opinion will be no longer cultivated. 
And whether it will be right, in a state so popular in 
Its constitution as ours, to leave ambition without 
popular motives, and to trust all to the operation of 
pure \ irtue in the minds of kings, and ministers, and 
public men. must be submitted to the judgment and 
go^ sense of the people of England. 

Cunning men are here apt to break in. and. «ith- 
out directly controverting the principle, to raise ot 
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jec tions from the difficulty under which the sovereign 
labours, to distinguish the genuine voice and senti- 
ments of his people, from the clamour of a faction, by 
which it is so easily counterfeited. The nation, they 
sav. is oeneralU’ divided into parties, with views and 
passions \itterly irreconcilable. If the king should 
put his affairs into the hands of any one of them, he 
is sure to disgust the rest : if he select particular 
men from among them all, it is a hazard that he dis- 
gusts them all. Those who are left out, however di- 
vided before, will soon nin into a body of ojiposition ; 
whicli. being a collection of many discontents into 
one focus, will without dou!)t l>e hot and violent 
enough. Faction will make its cries r<‘Sound through 
the nation, ns if the whole were in an uproar, when 
by far the majority, and much the better part, will 
seem for a while as it were annihilated hy tlie quiet 
in which tlieir virtue and moderati(m incline them to 
enjoy the ble-ssings of government. Be.sidcs that 
tlie opinion of the mere vulgar i.s a miserable rule 
even witli regard to themselves, on account of their 
violence and instability. So that if you were to 
gratify them in their humour to-day, that very 
gratification would he a ground of their dissatisfac- 
tion on the next. Now as all these rules of public 
opinion arc to he collecto<i with ^eat difficultj', and 
to be applied w ith equal uncertainty as to the effect, 
what better can a king of England do, tlian to 
employ such men a.s he finds to have views and in- 
clinations most conformable to his o^vn : w ho are 
least infected with pride and self-will : and who are 
least moved l)y such pojnilar humours as are per- 
petually traversing his de.signs, and disturbing his 
service ; trusting that, when he means no ill to his 
people, he will be supported in his appointments, 
whether be chooses to keep or to change, as his 
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private judgment or his pleasure leads him ? Ho 
will find a sure resource in the real weight and in- 
fluence of tlie Crown, when it is not sullenal to 
become an instrument in the hands of a faction. 

I will not pretend to say, that tliere is notliing at 
all in this mode of reasoning ; because I will not as- 
sert that there is no difiic\jlty in the art of govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly the very l)est adinini.stration 
must encounter a great deal of opposition ; and tho 
very worst will find more support than it deserves. 
Sufficient appearances will never be wanting to those 
who have a mind to deceive themselves. It is a fal- 
lacy in constant use with those who would level all 
things, and confound right with wToiig, toin.sist upon 
the inconveniences which are attached to every 
choice, without taking into consideration tho 
different weight and consei|uence of those incon- 
veniences. The question is not concerning ahxolufe 
discontent or perfect satisfaction in government ; 
neither of which can be pure and unmix(‘d at any 
time, or upon any system. The controversy is 
about that degn'c of good humour in tiio jxiople, 
which may possibly be attained, and ought cer- 
tainly to be looked for. While some politicians may 
be waiting to know whether tho sense of every 
individual be against them, accurately distin- 
fishing the vulgar from the bettor sort, drawing 
lines between the enterprises of a faction and Iho 
efforts of a people, they may chance to see tho 
government, which they are so nicely weighing, 
and dividing, and distinguishing, tumble to tho 
ground in the midst of their wise deliberation. 
Prudent men, when so great an object as tho se- 
curity of government, or even its peace, is at stake, 
will not run the risk of a decision which may bo 
fatal to it. They who can read the political sky 
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will see a hurricane in a cloud no bigger than a hand 
at the very edge of the horizon, and will run into the 
first harbour. No lines can be laid dowTi for civil 
or political wisdom. They are a matter incapable 
of e.’^act definition. But, though no man can draw 
a stroke between the confines of day and night, yet 
light and darkne.'^.s are upon the whole tolerably 
distinguishable. Nor will it be impossible for a 
prince to tin<l out such a mode of government, and 
swell jiersons to administer it, as will give a great 
degree of content to his people ; without any 
curious and anxious research for that ab.stract, 
universal, perfect harmony, which while ho is 
seeking, he abandons those means of ordinary 
tranquillity which are in his power without any 
research at all. 

It is not more the duty than it is the interest of a 
prince, to aim at giving tranquillity to his govern* 
ment. But those who advise him may have an 
interest in disorder and confusion. If the opinion 
of the people Is against them, they will naturally 
wish that it should have no prevalence. Here it 
is that the people must on their part show them- 
eelves sensible of their own value. Their whole 
importance, in the first instance, and afterwards 
tiicir whole freedom, is at stake. Their freedom 
cannot long survive their importance. Here it is 
tlmt the natural strength of the kingdom, the great 
peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent 
merchants and manufacturers, tl>e substantial yeo- 
manry. must interpose to rescue their prince, them- 
Bclvc.s, and their posterity. 

\Vc are at f)rcsent at issue upon tliis point. Wo 
arc in the great crisis of this contention ; and the 
part which men take, one way or otlier, will serve 
to discriminate their characters and their principles. 
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Until the matter is decided, the country will remain 
in its present confusion. For while a system of 
administration is attempted, entirely repugnant to 
the genius of the jx'oplc and not conformable to the 
plan of their government, everytliine must necessa- 
rily be disordered for a time, until this system de- 
stroys the constitution, or the constitution gets tho 
better of this system. 

There is, in my opinion, a peculiar venom and 
malignity in this political distemper beyond any 
that I have heard or read of. In former times tlio 
projectors of arl)itrary government attacked only 
the liberties of their country ; a design surely mi.s- 
cliievous enough to have satisfied a mind of the most 
unruly ambition. But a system unfavourable to 
freedom may be so formed, as considerably to ex- 
alt the grandeur of the State ; and men may find, in 
the pride and splendour of that prosperitv’, some 
sort of consolation for the loss of their solid privi- 
leges >. Indeed the increase of the power of tho 
state has often been urged by artful men, as a pre- 
text for some abridgment of tlie public liberty. 
But tlie scheme of the junto under consideration, 
not only strikes a palsy into every nerve of our free 
constitution, but in the same degree benumbs and 
stupefies the whole executive power : rendering 
government in all it.s grand ojK'rations languid, un- 
certain, ineffective : making ministers fearfiil of at- 
tempting. and incapable of executing any useful 
plan of domestic arrangement, or of foieign'politics. 
It tends to produce neither the security of a free 
government, nor tho cnercy of a monarchy that is 
absolute. Accordingly the Crown has dwindled 
away, m proportion to the unnatural and turgid 
growth of this excrescence on the court. 

‘ Tho reference is to France. 
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The interior ministrj* are sensible, that war is a sit- 
uation which sets in its full liclit the value of the 

V, • 

hearts of a people ; and they well know, that the be- 
ginning of the importance of the people must be the 
end of theirs. For tliis reason they discover upon 
all occasions the utmost fear of everytliing, which 
by possibility may lead to such an event. 1 do not 
mean that they manifest any of that pious fear which 
is l)ackward to commit the safety of the country to 
the dubious experiment of war. Such a fear, being 
the tender sensation of virtue, excited, as it is regu- 
latcfl, by reason, frequently shows itself in a season- 
able boldness, which keeps danger at a distance, by 
seeming to despise it. Their fear betrays to the 
first glance of the eye, its true cause, and its real ob- 
ject. Foreign powers, confident in the knowledge 
of their character, have not scrupled to violate the 
most solemn treaties ; and, in defiance of them, to 
make conquests in the midst of a general peace, 
and in the heart of Euro|>c. Such was the con- 
quest of Corsica, by the professed enemies of the 
freedom of mankind, in defiance of those who 
Mere formerly its professed defenders We have 
had just claims upon the same powers: rights 
which ought to have been sacred to them as mcU as 
to us. as they had their origin in our lenity and gen- 
erosity towards France and Spain in the day of their 
great humiliation. Such I call the ransom of ?ilan- 
illa and the demand on Franco for the East India 

' Tlio ‘ prof(>-.so<l enemies’ nro tli« French, tlio former 
‘ profn^od defender.*' nre tlie Khu'IkIi. (Jenrge Ill’s 
Proclninntioti of Neutrality ««.iiinl>utcd to tlio 

finncxiition of Corsica by Franco in ITtiS. It i.s mtc-re.st- 
ing to luUo in tins |.urugrai.li and the liwt. Burke’s 
apparent complete ignoranco of tlio coming trench 
lievolutinn. 

3 In 1702 the ransom was fixod at fl^OOQ.OOO, 
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prisoners But these powers put a just confidence 
in their resource of the double robinci. These de- 
mands (one of tliem at least) art^ hastening fast 
towards an acquittal by prescription. Oblivion be- 
gins to spread her cobwebs over all our spirited re- 
monstrances. Some of the most valuable branches 
of our trade are also on the point of i>crishing from 
the same cause. I do not mean those branches wliicli 
bear witliout the hand of the vine-dresser ; 1 mean 
those which the policy of treaties had formerly 
secured to us; I mean to mark and distinguish the 
trade of Portugal, the loss of which, and the power 
of the cabal, have one and the same era. 

If by any chance the ministers whostand before the 
curtain po.-:sess or aft'ect any spirit, it makes little 
or no impression. Foreign courts and ministers, 
who were among the first to discover and to profit 
l)y this invention of the double cabiud, attend very 
hide to their remonstrances. They know that those 
shadows of ministers have nothing to do in the ul- 
timate disposal of things. Jealousies and animos- 
itie.s are sedulously nourished in the outward admin- 
istration, and have been even considered as n enufia 
sine qua non in its constitution : thence foreign courts 
have a certainty, that nothing can be done by com- 
mon counsel in this nation. If one of those minis- 
ters ofticially takes up a business with spirit, it .serves 
only the better to signalize the meanness of the rest, 
and the discord of them all. His colleagues in office 
are in haste to shake him off, and to disclaim the 
whole of his proceedings. Of this nature was that 
astonislung transaction, in whicli Lord Rochford, 
our ambassador at Paris, remonstrated against the 
attempt upon Corsica, in consequence of a direct 


1 


Pondicherry. 
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authority from Lord Shelburne This remons- 
trance the French minister treated with the con- 
tempt that was natural : as he was assured from 
the ambassador of his court to ours, that these orders 
of Lord Shelburne were not supported by the rest of 
the (I had like to have said British) administration. 
Lord Rochford, a man of spirit, could not endure 
this situation. The consecjuences were, however, 
curious. He returns from Paris, and comes home 
full of anger. Lord Shelburne, who gave the orders, 
is obliged to give up the seals. Lord Rochford, who 
obeyed these orders, receives them. He goes, how- 
ever, into another department of the same office, 
that he might not be obliged officially to acquiesce, 
in one situation, under what he had officially remon- 
strated against, in another. At Paris, the Duke of 
Choiseul considered this office arrangement as a 
compliment to him ; here it was spoken of as an 
attention to the delicacy of Lord Rochford. But 
wlu'tiier the compliment was to one or both, to.this 
nation it was the same. By tliis transaction the 
condition of our court lay e.xposcd in all its naked- 
ness. Our office correspondence has lost all pre- 
tence to authenticity: British policy is brought 
into derision in those natioii-s, that a wlhle ago trem- 
bled at the power of our arms, whilst they looked up 
with contidence to the equity, tirnincss. and candour, 
which shone in all our negotiations. I represent this 
matter exactly in the light in which it has been 
univcr.-'ally received. 

' Sir Willinio PrHy 2n«l Enrl of Sbelbumo (1737- 
created of Laii'<l<iwnr, 1781. "03 

Secretary of State iindr-r I’itt (1700-08), but liis rc-iipua* 
lion was duo ratlier to the perjietuid oppo.-'ilion of 
hi-j colh aeues and of tlie Kma tlian to his sympathy with 
tho Corsicans, Jis hinted l*y Burke. 
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Such has been the aspect of oiir foreign politics, 
under the influence of a (/omWc cabintl. Witli siicli 
an arrangement at coui't, it is impossible it should 
have been otherwise. Nor is it possible tliat this 
scheme should have a better efleet upon the govern- 
ment of our dependencies, the lirst, the dearest, and 
most delicate objects, of tlie interior policy of this 
empire. The colonies know, that admini-stration is 
separated from the court, divided within itself, and 
detested by the nation. The dauhle cabincl lias, in 
both the parts of it. shown tl>c most malignant dis- 
positions towards them, without being able to do 
tlicni the smallest mischief. 

They are convinced, by suflicient experience, that 
no plan, cither of lenity, or rigour, can be pui-sued 
witli uniformity and jwrseverance. Therefore they 
turn their eyes entirely from Croat Britain, where 
they have neither dejn-ndenoe on friendship, nor ap- 
prchen.sion from enmity. TIjey look to themselves, 
and their own arrangements. They grow every 
day into :dienation from tins country ; and whilst 
they are becoming disconnected witli our govern- 
ment, we have not the consolation to tind, that tliey 
are even friendly in their new inde[>endence. 
xNothing can equal the futility, the weakness, tli© 
rashness, the timidity, the perpetual contrarlietion in 
the management of our affairs in that part of the 

world. A volume might be uTitten onjthis melancholy 
subject ; but it were better to leave it entirely to the 

reflections of the reader himself, than not to treat it 

in the extent it deserves. 

In what manner our domestic economy is afTected 
by this system, it is needless to explain. It is tho 
perpetual subject of their own complaints. 


* pinptcrs of such a ‘volume* wore written 
by tl.e lato Sir John Seclcy m liis Expansion <,/£., !,w! 


E 
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The court party resolve the whole into faction. 
Having said something before upon this subject, I 
shall only observe here, that, .when they give this 
account of the prevalence of faction, they present 
no very favourable aspect of the confidence of the 
people in their own government. Tlioy may be as- 
sured, that however they amuse themselves with a 
variety of projects for substituting something else in 
the place of that great and only foundation of gov- 
ernment, the confidence of the people, every attempt 
will but make their condition worse. When men 
imagine that their food is only a cover for poison, 
and when they neither love nor tnist the hand that 
serv’cs it. it is not the name of the roast beef of Old 
England (hat will persuade them to sit down to the 
table that is spR*ad for them. When tlie people 
conceive that laws, and tribunals, and even popular 
assemblies, are perverted from the ends of their in- 
stitution. they find in those names of degenerated 
establishments only new motives to discontent. 
Those bodies, which, wlien full of life and bcaut>% 
lay in their and were their joy and comfort, 

wiu*n dead and putrid, become but the more loath- 
some from remembrance of former endearments. 
A sullen gloom and furio\is disorder prevail by fits ; 
t!)e nation loses its relish for peace and prosperity; 
as it did in that season of fulness uhich opened our 
troubles in the time of Charles the First. A species 
men to whom a state of order would become a sen- 
tence of obscurity are nourished into a dangerous 
magnitude bv the beat of intestine disturbances ; 
end it is no wonder that, liy a sort of sinister piety, 
tliey clierish, in their turn* the disorders which are 
the parents of all their consequence. Superficial 
observers consider such persons as the cause of the 
j>ublic uneasiness, when, in truth, they are nothing 
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more than the effect of it. Good men look upon 
this distracted scene with sorrow and indignation. 
Their hands are tied behind them. They 
are despoiled of all the power which might enabie 
them to reconcile the strength of government with 
the rights of the people. Tliey stand in a most dis- 
tressing alternative. But in the election among 
evils tliey hope better things from temporary con- 
fusion than from established servitude. In the mean 
time, the voice of law is not to be heard. Fierce 
licentiousness begets violent restraints. The military 
arm is the sole reliance ; and then, call your consti- 
tution what you please, it is the sword that governs. 
The civil power, like every other that calls in the aid 
of an ally stronger than itself, perishes by the assis- 
tance it receives. But the contrivers of this scheme 
of government will not trust solely to the military 
power ; because they are cunning men. Their rest- 
less and crooked spirit drives them to rake in the 
dirt of every kind of o.xpediont. Unable to rule the 
multitude, they endeavour to raise division.s amongst 
them. One mob is hired to destroy another ; a 
procedure which at once encourages the boldness 
of the populace and justly increases their discontent. 
Men become pensioners of state on account of their 
abilities in tlie array of riot, and the discipline of con- 
fusion. Government is put under the disgraceful 
necessity of protecting from the severity of the laws 
that very licentiousness, which the laws liad been 
before violated to repress >. Everj-thing partakes 
of tlie original disorder. Anarchy predominates 
M-itUout freedom, and servitude without submis- 
Sion or subordination. These are the consequences 
inevitable to our public peace, from the scheme 

‘ The reference is to the pardon of tlie Middlesex 
Election notors. 
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of rendering the executory government at once odi- 
ous and feeble ; of freeing administration from the 
constitutional and salutary control of Parliament, 
and inventing for it a netv control, unknown to the 
constitution, an interior cabinU ; which brings the 
whole body of government into confusion and con- 
tempt. 

After having stated, as shortly as I am able, tho 
effects of tliis system on our foreign affairs, on the 
policy of our government with regard to our depen- 
dencies, and on the interior economy of the com- 
monwealth ; there remains only, in this part of my 
design, tosay something of the grand principle wliich 
first recommended this system at court. The pre- 
tence was, to prevent tho king from being enslaved 
by a faction, and made a prisoner in his closet. This 
scheme might have been oxiK'cted to answer at least 
its ottTi end, and to indemnify the king in his per- 
sonal capacity, for all the confusion into which it 
has thrown his government. But ha.s it in reality 
answered this pur|)osc ? I am sure, if it had, every 
affectionate subject would have one motive for 
enduring with patience all the evils which attend 
it. 

Inordertocomcatthetnith in this matter, it may 
not be amiss to cou-sider it somewhat in detail. I 
speak here of the king, and not of the Crown ; the 
interests of which we have already touched. Inde- 
pendent of that greatness which a king possesses 
merely by being a representative of the national 
dignity, the things in which he may have an indivi- 
dual interest seem to be these ; — wealth accumulated ; 
wealth spent in magnificence, pleasure or benefi- 
cence ; personal respect and attention : and, above all, 
private ease and respose of mind. These eoiuposo 
the inventory of prosperous circumstances, whether 
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they regard a prince or a subject ; their enjoyments 
differing only in the scale upon which they are 
foi'tued. 

Suppose then we wore to ask, whether the Icing 
has been richer than his predecessors in accumulated 
wealth, since the establishment of the plan of favour- 
itism ? I believe it isill Ixj found tliat the picture 
of royal indigence, which our court has presented 
until this year, has Ixjcn truly humiliating. Nor 
has it been relieved from thisunseenilydistrcss, but 
by means which have hazarded the affection 
of the people, and shaken their confidence in Parlia- 
ment. If the public treasures had been exhausted 
in magnificence and splendour, this distress would 
have been accounted for, and in some measure justi- 
fied. Nothing would he more unworthy of this na- 
tion, than with a mean and meehamcal rule, to mete 
out the splendour of the Crown. Indeed I have 
found very few persons disposed to so ungenerous 
a procedure. But the generality of people, it must 
be confessed, do feel a good deal mortified when they 
compare the wants of the court with its expenses. 
They do not behold the cause of this distress in 
any part of the apparatus of royal magnificence. In 
all this, they see nothing but the operations of 
parsimony, attended with all the consequences 
of profusion. Nothing expended, nothing saved. 
Their wonder is increased by their knowledge, that 
besides the revenue settled on his Majesty’s civil 
list to the amount of £800.000 a year, he has a 
further aid from a large pension list, near £90,000 a 
year, in Ireland ; from the produce of the duchy of 
Lancaster (which we are told has been greatly im- 
proved) ; from the revenue of the duchy of Cornwall ; 
from the American quit-rents ; from the four and a 
half per cent, duty in the Leeward Islands ; this last 
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worth to be sure considerably more than £40,000 a 
year. The whole is certainly not much short of 
a million annually. 

These are revenues within the knowledge and 
cognizance of our national councils. We have no 
direct right to examine into the receipts from his 
Majesty's German dominions, and the bishopric 
of Osnaburg ^ This is unquestionably true. But 
that which is not within the province of Parliament 
is yet within the sphere of every man’s own reflec- 
tion. If a foreign prince resided amongst us, the 
state of his revenues could not fail of becoming the 
subject of our speculation. Filled with an anxious 
concern for whatever regards the welfare of our 
sovereign, it is impossible, in considering the miser- 
able circumstances into which he has been brought, 
that this obvious topic sliould be entirely passed 
over. There is an opinion universal, that these 
revenues produce something not inconsiderable, 
clear of all charges and establishments. This 
produce the people do not believe to be hoarded, nor 
perceive to be spent. It is accounted for in 
the only manner it can, by supposing that it is 
dra^vn away, for the support of that court faction, 
which, whil.st it distresses the nation, impoverishes 
the prince in every one of his resources. I once 
more caution the render, that I do not urge this con- 
sideration concerning the foreign revenue, as if I 
supposed we had a direct right to examine into 
the expenditure of any part of it ; but solely for 
the purpose of showing how little this system of 
favouritism ha.s Ixicn advantageous to the monarch 
himself ; wliich, without magnificence, has sunk him 
into a state of unnatural poverty ; at the same 

’ \ titular dignity of the Prince of Wales. The 
revenue was insignificant. 
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time that he possessed every means of affluence, from 
ample revenues, both in this country, and in other 
parts of his dominions. 

Has this system provided better for the treatment 
becoming his high and sacred character, and secured 
the king from those disgusts attached to tJic neces- 
sity of employing men who are not personally agree- 
able ? This is a topic upon which for many reasons 
I could wish to be silent ; but the pretence of securing 
against such causes of uneasiness, is the corner-stone 
of the court-party. It has however so happened, 
that if I were to fix upon any one point, in which 
this system has been more particularly and shame- 
fully blamable, the effects which it has produced 
would justify me in choosing for that point its ten- 
dency to degrade the personal dignity of the sove- 
reign, and toexposebim to a thousand contradictions 
and mortifications. It is but too evident in what 
marmer these projectors of royal grcatne.ss have ful- 
filled all their magnificent promises. Without i*e- 
capitulating all the circumstances of the reign, every 
one of which is, more or less, a melancholy proof of 
the truth of what I have advanced, let us consider 
the language of the court but a few years ago, con- 
oeming most of the persons now in the external ad- 
ministration : let me ask, whether any enemy to the 
personal feelings of the sovereign could possibly con- 
trive a keener instrument of mortification, and de- 
gradation of all dignity, than almost every part and 
member of the present arrangement ? Nor, in the 
whole course of our history, has any compliance 
with the will of the people ever been known to ex- 
tort from any prince a greater contradiction to all 
his own declared affections and dislikes, than that 
which is now adopted, in direct opposition to every- 
thing the people approve and desire. 
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An opinion prevails, that greatness has been more 
tlian once advised to suinnit to certain condescen- 
sions towards individuals, whicli have been denied 
to tlic entreaties of a nation. For the meanest and 
most dependent instrument of this system knows, 
that there are hours when its existence may depend 
upon his adherence to it : and he takes his advan- 
tage accordingly. Indeed it is a law of nature, that 
whoever is necessary to what we have made our ob- 
ject is sure, in some way, or in some time or other, to 
become our master. All this however is submitted 
to. in order to avoid that monstrou-s enl of govern- 
ing in concurrence with tlic opinion of the people. 
For it seems to be laid down a.s a ma.xim, that a king 
has some sort of interest in giving uneasiness to bis 
subjects : that all wIjo are pleasing to them, are to 
be of course disagreeable to him : that as soon as the 
persons who are odious at court are known to be 
odious to the people, it is snatched at as a lucky 
occasion of showering down upon them all 
kinds of emolument.s and honours. None are 
considered as well-wishers to tlie Crown, but 
those who advise to some unpopular Course of 
action ; none capable of serving it, but those who 
are obliged to call at every instant upon all its 
power for the safety of their lives. None are supposed 
to l>e fit priests in tlie temple of government, but 
tlio {(oi'sons who are comiH’lled to fly into it for sanc- 
tuary. Such is the effect of tliis refined project ; 
such' is ever the result of all the contrivances, which 
are used to free men from the servitude of tlieir 
reason, and from the neee.ssity of ordering their 
alVaii-s according to their evident interests. These 
contrivance.s oblige them to run into a real and ruin- 
ous servitude in order to avoid a .suppo.sed restraint, 
that miglit be attended mth advantage. 
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If therefore this system has so ill answered its 
grand pretence of saving tlie king from the 
necessity of employing persons disagreeahle to him. 
has it given more peace and tranquillity to his 
Jlajosty's private hours ? No. most certainly. 
The father of his people cannot po^sihly enjoy 
repose, while his family is in such a .state of distrac- 
tion. Then what has the Crown or the king j)rohted 
by all this fine-wrought .scheme ? Is he more ricli, 
or more splendid, or more powerful, or more at his 
ease, by so man}- lalxjurs and contrivances ? Have 
they not beggared his exchequer, tarnished the 
splendour of his court, sunk his dignity, galled his 
feelings, discomposed the whole order and happiness 
of his private life ? 

It will he very hard, I lx*lieve. to state in what 
respect the king has profited hy that faction which 
presumptuously choose to call themselves his 
fritnds. 

If particular men had grown into an attachment, 
by the distinguished honour of the society of their 
sovereign ; and, by being the partakers of his amuse- 
ments came sometimes to prefer the gratification 
of his personal inclinations to the support of his 
high character, the thing would be very natural, 
and it would he excusable enough. But tlie plea- 
sant part of the story is, that these king's frinids 
have no more ground for usurping such a title, than 
a resident freeholder in Cumberland or in Cornwall. 
Tliey are only known to their sovereign by kissing 
his hand, for the ofiRces, pensions, and grants, into 
which they have deceived his benignity. May no 
storm ever come, which will put the 'firmness of 
their attachment to the proof ; and which, in the 

' As in tlie instance of Lord But© with Frederick. 
Prince of Wales. 
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midst of confusions, and terrors, and sufferings, 
may demonstrate the eternal difference between a 
true and severe friend to the monarchy, and a 
slippery sycophant of the court ! Quantum infido 
scurro! diitabil amicus^. 

So far I have considered the effect of the court 
system, chiefly as it operates upon the executive 
government, on the temper of the people, and on 
the happiness of the sovereign. It remains that 
we should consider, with a little attention, its opera* 
tion upon Parliament. 

Parliament was indeed the great object of all 
these politics, the end at whicli tliey aimed, as well 
as the instrument by which they were to operate. 
But, before Parliament could be made subservient 
to a system, by which it was to be degraded from 
the dignity of a national council into a mere member 
of the court, it must be greatly changed from its 
original character. 

in speaking of this body, I have my eye chiefly 
on the House of Commons. I hope I shall be in- 
dulged in a few observations on the nature and 
character of that assembly ; not with regard to its 
lajal form and iK^iicr, but to it.s spirit, and to the 
purposes it is meant to answer in the constitution. 

The House of Commons was supposed originally 
to be no jtart of the .standing government of (his coun- 
try. It was considered as a control issuing inimt- 
diatcly from the people, and .s{H*edily to be resolved 
into the ma.ss from whence it arose. In this respect 
it was in the liigher part of government what juries 
are in the lower. Tlie capacity of a magistrate 
being transitorv, and that of a citizen permanent, 
the latter capa'city it was hoped would of course 
preponderate in all discussions, not only between 
1 Horace, I xviii, 2. 
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the people ind the ?:dai:ru authority of the Cro^Ti. 
but t^f-veen toe people ind. the deetin* duth'.'nty 
of the Hou^e of '.'oc^oos itself. It wxs hope'! ti'..it. 
beia£ of i middle o-vtiire befween subject ind ic'vtrn- 
men*. they would feel with i more tender iod i 
nearer interest everythiru that oocoem-.d the pe’.'ple, 
than the other remoter and more permanent parns 
of lemsUture. 

Whatever alterations time ind the necessary 
accomm'.xi.ttion of business may have Lntr.'duoed. 
this ch-vraoter can never be sustained, unless the 
House of Comn:-.''ns shall be made to l-var >»'''nie 
stamp of the actual dispositi.'n of the pev'ple at 
larre. It wo>uid iam'-''fii p»ubU'.' niisf.’rtuaes) be 
an evil more natural and tolerable, that the H.i’ise 
of Co'mtQ'.'ns should be infected with everv* epi- 
demical freniy of the people, as this would in«iioate 
some consiutrainitv. some sympathy of nature 
with their constituents, than that they should in 
all cases be wholly untouched by the opinions and 
feelings of the people out of do<.'rs. By this want 
of sympathy they would cease to be a House of 
Oo'nimotis. For it is not the deriv-ation of the poover 
of that House from the pt-i.'ple, which mihes it in a 
distinct sense their representative. The kin^ is 
the representative of the people : so are the lo^ ; 
so are the jud^s. They ail are trustees for the 
people, as well as the Commons : because no power 
is mven for the s«:'te sikke of the holder : and aitbouih 
coverament cor* -inly is an institution of di'une 
authority, yet its forms, and the persons who ad- 
minister it. all originate from the people. 

A popular orimn cannot therefore be the char- 
actcristical distinction of a pop^ilar representative. 
This belongs ecjuallv to lE ports of eo\-emment 
and in all forms, Pne virtue, spirit, and essence 
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of a Houpe of Commons consists in its being the 
express image of the feelings of the nation. Ifc 
was not instituted to be a control upon the people, 
as of late it hius been taught, by a doctrine of the 
most pernicious tendency. It was designed as 
a control jor the people. Other institutions have 
been formed for the purpose of checking popular 
excesses ; and tliey are, I apprehend, fully adequate 
to their object. If not, they ought to be made so. 
The House of Commons, as it was never intended 
for the support of peace and subordination, Is 
miserably n[)pointed for that service ; having no 
.'-trongor weapon than its mace, and no better otiicer 
tlian its serjeant-at-arms, which it can command 
of its own proper autliority. A vigilant and jealous 
eve over c.xecutory and jucbcial magistracy; an 
anxious care of public money ; an openness, ap- 
proaching towards facility, to public complaint : 
these seem to be the tnie characteristics of a House 
of CVimmons. Hut an addressing House of Com- 
mons, and a petitioning nation ; a House of Com- 
mons full of confidence, when the nation is plunged 
in despair; in the utmost harmony with ministers, 
whom the people regard with the utmost abhorrence; 
who vote thanks, when the public opinion calls 
upon them for impcachmenta ; who are eager to 
grant, wlien the general voice demands account ; 
who, in all disputes between the i>eople and admin- 
istration, presume against the people ; who punish 
their disorders, hut refuse even to incpiire into the 
provocations to them ; tliis i-s an unnatural, a 
monstrous state of things in this constitution. 
Such an assembly may be a great, wise, awful 
senate ; but it is' not, to any popular purpose, a 
House of Commons. This change from an im- 
mediate state of proc'urJttion and deloyation to a 
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course of acting as from original power, is the way 
in which all the popular magistracies in the world 
have been perverted from their purposes. It is 
indeed their greatest and sometimes tlieir ine\irahlo 
corruption. For tliere is a material distinction 
between that corruption by which particular jioints 
are carried against reason {this is a thing winch 
cannot be prevented by human wisdom, and i.s of 
less consequence), and tlie corruption of tlie prin- 
ciple itself. For then the evil is not accidental, 
but settled. The distemper becomes the natural 
habit. 

For my part, I shall be compelled to conclude 
the principle of Parliament to be totally corrupted, 
and therefore its ends entirely defeated, when I 
see two sym])toms : first, a rule of indiscriminate 
support to nil mini.sters ; because this destroys 
the verj' end of Parliament as a control, and is a 
general, previous sanction to mis2()vernment : and 
secondly, the sotting up any claims adverse to the 
right of free election; for this tends to subvert 
tlie legal authority by which the House of Commons 
sits. 

I know that, since the Revolution, along with 
many dangerous, many useful powers of govern- 
ment have been weakened. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to have frequent recourse to the legislature. 
ParUaments must therefore sit every year, and for 
great part of the year. The dreadful disorders of 
frequent elections have also necessitated a septennial 
instead of a triennial duration. These circum- 
stances, I mean the constant habit of authority, 
and the unfrequenoy of elections, have tended 
very much to draw the House of Commons towards 
the character of a standing senate. It is a disorder 
which has arisen from the cure of greater disorders ; 
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it has arisen from the extreme difficulty of reconci- 
ling liberty under a monarchical government, with 
external strength and with internal tranquillity. 

It is very clear that we cannot free ourselves en- 
tirely from this great inconvenience ; but I would 
not increase an evil, because I was not able to re- 
move it ; and because it was not in my power to 
keep the House of Commons religiously true to its 
first j)rinciples. I would not argue for carrying it 
to a total oblivion of them. This has been the 
great scheme of power in our time. They, who 
will not conform their conduct to the public good, 
and cannot support it by the prerogative of the 
Crown, have adopted a new plan. They have 
totally abandoned the shattered and old-fashioned 
fortress of prerogative, and made a lodgment in 
the stronghold of Parliament itself. If they have 
any evil design to Avhich there is no ordinary legal 
power commensurate, they bring it into Parliament. 
In Pailiament the whole is executed from the be- 
pintjing to the end. In Parliament the power of 
obtaining tlieir olijeot is absolute ; and the safety 
in tile proeeeding perfect : no rules to confine, no 
after-reckonings to tenify. Parliament cannot, 
with any great propriety, punish others for things 
m wliieh tliey themselves have lH*en accomplices. 
Tiius tlie control of Parliament upon the executory 
power is lost ; l)eoausc Parliament is made to par- 
take in every considerable act of government. 
I iitjicarhiw nt. th'it gnat guardian of the purity of 
the con’ititution, is in danger of being lost, even to the 
idea of it. 

By this plan several iiufiortant ends are answered 
to the cabal. If the autliority of Parliament sup- 
ports itself, tlie credit of every act of government, 
which they contrive, is saved ; l>ut if the .act be so 
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very odious that the whole strength of Parliament 
is insufficient to recommend it, then Parliament is 
itself discredited ; and this discredit increases 
more and more that indifference to the constitution, 
which it is the constant aim of its enemies, by tlieir 
abuse of Parliamentary powers, to render general 
among the people. Whenever Parliament is per- 
suaded to assume the offices of executive govern- 
ment, it will lose all tlie confidence, love, and ven- 
eration, which it has ever enjoyed whilst it was 
supposed the correclive nnd cfmlrol of the acting 
powers of the state. This would be the event, 
thougli its conduct in such a perversion of its func- 
tions should be tolerably just and moderate ; but 
if it sliould be iniquitous, violent, full of passion, 
and full of faction, it would be considered as the must 
intolerable of all the modes of tyranny. 

For a considerable time this separation of the re- 
presentatives from their constituents went on witli 
a silent progress ; and had those, who conducted 
the plan for their total separation, been persons 
of temper and abilities any way equal to the magni- 
tude of their design, the success would have boon 
infallible : but by their precipitancy they have 
laid it open in all its nakedness ; the nation is 
alarmed at it : and the event may not be pleasant 
to the contrivers of the scheme. In the last session, 
tlie corps called the king's friends made a hardy 
attempt, all at once, to alter the right of election 
itself ^ ; to put it into the power of the House of 
Commons to disable any person disagreeable to 
them from sitting in Parliament, without any other 
rule than their own pleasure ; to make incapacities, 
either general for descriptions of men, or particular 

‘The reference is to John Wilkes (1727-07) oud the 
aliddlcsox Election of 1769-60. ^ 

/• ^ 
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for individuals ; and to take into their body, 
persons who avowedly had never been chosen by 
the majority of legal electors, nor agreeably to any 
known rule of law. 

The arguments upon which this claim was foimded 
and combated, are not my business here. Never 
has a subject been more amply and more learnedly 
handled, nor upon one side, in my opinion, more 
satisfactorily ; they who are not convinced by 
what is already written would not receive conviction 
Utoiiqh one arose from the dead. 

I too have thought on this subject : but my pur- 
pose here, is only to consider it as a part of the 
favourite project of government; to observe on 
tlio motives which led to it ; and to trace its political 


consequences. 

A violent r.agc for the punishment of -Mr Wilkca 
was the pretence of the whole. This gentleman, 
bv setting himself strongly in opposition to the 
court cabal h had U-come at once an objwt of their 
perseeution, and of the popular favour. The hatred 
of the court party pursuing, and the countenance 
of the people protecting him. it very soon became 
not at all a (piestion on the man, but a trial ot 
strength between the two parties. The advantage 
of the victory in this particular contest was the 
present, but not the only, nor by any means the • 
principal object. Its operation upon the character 
of the House of Commons was the great point in 


1 Wilkes founded The yorlh Drllon in 1702. nnd 

pubh-sh.d in No. 46 abbel on an 

I.tl.er pamphlets, etc., was the cause of 
iirst expuUion from tho Hou^o 
t.on t<> the CWt Cabar a 

rase in MiadJcdOX wai supported by Jujuus ana u 
Johiiioju 
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view. The point to be gained by the cabal was 
this ; that a precedent should be established, tend- 
ing to show, That the favour of the peopfe »•«.? not 
so sure a road as the favour of the court even to popular 
homuTs and popular trusts. A strenuous resistance 
to everj' appearance of lawless power ; a sj)irit of 
independence carried to some degree of enthusiasm ; 
an inquisitive character to discover, and a bold 
one to display, every corruption and every error of 
government ; these are the qualities which recom- 
mend a man to a seat in the House of Commons, 
in open and merely popular elections. An indolent 
and submissive disposition ; a disposition to think 
charitably of all the actions of men in power, and 
to live in a mutual intercourse of favours witli them ; 
an inclination rather to countenance a strong uso 
of authority, than to bear any sort of licentiousness 
on the part of the people ; these are unfavourable 
qualities in an open election for members of Parlia- 
ment. 

The instinct which carries the people towards 
the choice of the former, is justified by reason ; 
because a man of such a character, even in ita 
exorbitance.s, does not directly contradict the pur- 
poses of a trust, the end of which is a control on 
power. The latter character, even when it is not 
. in its extreme, Avill execute this trust but very im- 
perfectly ; and, if deviating to the least excess, 
will certainly frustrate instead of forwarding tho 
purposes of a control on government. But when 
the House of Commons was to be new modelled, 
this principle was not only to bo changed but re- 
versed. WTiilst any errors committed in support 
of power were left to the law, with every advantage 
of favourable construction, of mitigation, and finally 
of pardon ; all excesses on the side of liberty, or 

F 
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in pursuit of popular favour, or in defence of 
popular rights and privileges, were not only to be 
punished by the rigour of the known law, but by a 
discTdionanj proceeding, which brought on the loss 
of the •pojnilar object itself. Popularity was to be 
rendered, if not directly penal, at least highly danger- 
ous. The favour of the people might lead even 
to a disqualification of representing them. Their 
odium might become, strained through the medium 
of two or three constnictions, the means of sitting 
as the trustee of all that was dear to them. This 
is punishing the offence in the offending part. Until 
this time, the opinion of the people, through the 
power of an as.sembly, still in some sort popular, 
le<l to the greatest honours and emoluments in the 
gift of the Crowm. Now the principle is reversed; 
and the favour of the court is the only sure way of 
obtaining and holding those honours which ought 
to be in the disposal of the people. 

It signifies very little how this matter may be 
quibbled away. Example, the only argument of 
effect in civil life, demonstrates the truth of my 
proposition. Nothing can alter my opinion con- 
cerning the pernicious tendency of this example, 
until 1 see some man for his indiscretion in the sup- 
port of power, for his violent and intemperate 
servility, rendered incapable of sitting in Parliament. . 
For ns it now stands, the fault of overstraining 
j)opular qualities, and, irregularly if you please, 
asserting popular privileges, has led to disqualifica- 
tion ; the opposite fault never has produced the 
slightest punishment, Resi.stance to power has 
shut the door of the House of Commons to one man ; 
obsequiousness and servility, to none. 

Not that I would encourage popular disorder, or 
any disorder. But I would leave such offences to 
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the law, to be punished in measure and proportion. 
The laws of this country are for the most part con- 
stituted, and wisely so, for the general ends of 
government, rather than for the preservation of 
our particular liberties. Whatever therefore is 
done in support of liberty, by persons not in public 
trust, or not acting merely in that trust, is liable 
to be more or less out of the ordinary course of the 
law. and the law itself is sufficient to animadvert 
upon it with great severity. Nothing indeed can 
hinder that severe letter from crushing us, except 
the temperaments it may receive from a trial by 
jury. Hut if the habit prevails of going hetjond the 
law, and superseding this judicature, of carrying 
offences, real or supposed, into the legislative 
bodies, who shall e.stablish themselves into courts 
of criminal equity (so the Star Chamber has been 
called by Lord Bacon), all the evils of the Star 
Chamber are revived. A large and liberal construc- 
tion in ascertaining offences, and a discretionary 
power in punishing them, is the idea of criminal 
equity; which is in truth a monster in jurispni- 
dencc. It signifies nothing whether a court for this 
purpose be a committee of council or a House of 
Commons, or a House of Lords ; the liberty of the 
subject will be equally subverted by it. The true 
end and purpose of that House of Parliament, which 
entertains such a jurisdiction, will bo destroyed by 
it. 

I will not believe, what no other man living 
believes, that Mr Wilkes was punished for the in- 
decency of his publications, or the impiety of his 
ransacked closet. It ho had fallen in a common 
slaughter of libellers and blasphemers, I could well 
believe that nothing more was meant than was pre- 

* E.g. the Star Chamber. 
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tended. But when I see, that, for years together, 
full as impious and perhaps more dangerous writ- 
ings to religion, and virtue, and order, have not been 
punished, nor their authors discountenanced ; that 
the most audacious libels on royal majesty have 
passed without notice ; that the most treasonable 
invectives against the laws, liberties, and constitu- 
tion of the country, have not met with the slightest 
animadversion ; I must consider tliis as a shocking 
and shameless pretence. Never did an envenomed 
scurrility against everything sacred and civil, 
public and private, rage through the kingdom with 
such a furious and unbridled license. All this 
while the peace of the nation must be shaken, to 
ruin one libeller, and to tear from the populace a 
single favourite. 

Nor is it that vice merely skulks in an obscure 
and contemptible impunity. Does not the public 
behold with indignation, persons not only generally 
scandalous in their lives, but the identical persons ^ 
who, by their society, their instruction, their ex- 
ample, their encouragement, have drawn this man 
into the very faults which have fyrnished the cabal 
with a pretence for his persecution, loaded with 
every kind of favour, honour, and distinction, 
which a court can bestow ? Add but the crime of 
servility (the jadum crimen aervitulis') to every 
other crime, and the whole mass is immediately 
transmuted into virtue, and becomes the just 
subject of reward and honour. When therefor© 

* Tlie rofcrcnco is chieSy to Francis Dasliwood, 
15tl) Baron do Despcnccr (1708-81), Chancellor of the 
Exclicquer under Lord Bute. Dashwood founded the 
' H< ll-hru Club,’ a ‘ Society of the Monks of Medineuham 
Abbey.’ 

2 Tacitua, 
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I reflect upon this method pursued by the cabal in 
distributing rewards and punishments, I must con- 
clude that Mr Wilkes is the object of persecution, 
not on account of what he has done in common with 
others who are the objects of reward, but for that 
in which he differs from many of them : that he 
is pursued for the spirited dispositions which are 
blended with his vices ; for his unconquerable firm- 
ness, for his resolute, indefatigable, strenuous resist- 
ance against oppression 

In this case, therefore, it was not the man that 
was to be punished, nor his faults that were to be 
discovmtenanced. Opposition to acts of power was 
to be marked by a kind of civil proscription. The 
popularity which should arise from such an oppo- 
sition was to be shown unable to protect it. The 
qualities by which court is made to the people, 
were to render every fault inexpiable, and every 
error irretrievable. 'Die qualities by which court 
is made to power, were to cover and to sanctify 
everything. He that will have a sure and honour- 
able seat in the l^use of Commons must take care 
how he adventures to cultivate popular qualities ; 
otherwise ho may remember the old maxim. Breve4 
et infamtos popidi Romani amorts^. If, therefore, 
a pursuit of popularity expose a man to greater 
dangers than a disposition to servility, the principle 
whicli is the life-and soul of popular elections will 
perish out of the constitution. 

It behoves the people of England to consider how 
the House of Commons, under the operation of these 
examples,, must of necessity be constituted. On the 

1 Subsequently to the dot© of this pamphlet. Wilkes 
s.at as M.P. for Middlesex from 1774 to 1790, officiating 
as Lord Mayor of London in 1774. 

2 Tacitus, ,4nn. ii. xli. 
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side of the court will be all honours, offices, emolu- 
ments ; every sort of personal gratification to avarice 
or vanity ; and. what is of more moment to most 
gentlemen, tlu* means of growing, by innumerable 
petty services to individuals, into a spreading inter- 
est in their countrj’. On tlie other hand, let us 
suppose a person unconnected with the court, and in 
opposition to its system. For his own person, no 
office, or emolument, or title ; no promotion, ecclesi- 
astical, or civil, or railitarj’, or naval, for children, or 
brothers, or kindred. In vain an cx[)iring interest in 
a borough calls for offices, or small livings, for the 
children of mayors, and aldermen, and capital bur- 
gesses. His court rival has them all. He can do an 
infinite number of acts of generosity and kindness, 
and even of public spirit. He can procure indem- 
nity from quarters*. He can procure advantages 
in trade. He can get pardons for offences. He 
can obtain a thousand favottrs, and avert a thou- 
sand evils. He may, while he betrays every valu- 
able interest of the kingdom, be a benefactor, a 
patron, a father, a guardian an^l to his borough. 
The unfortunate independent member has nothing 
to offer, but harsh refusal, or pitiful excuse, or de- 
spondent representation of a hopeless interest. 
Except from his private fortune, in which he may be 
equalled, perhaps exceeded, by bis court competitor, 
he has no way of showing any one good quality, or of 
making a single friend. In the House, he votes for- 
ever in a dispirited minority. If he speaks, the 
doors are locked. A body of loquacious placemen 
go out to tell the world that all he aims at is to get 
into office. If he has not the talent of elocution, 
which is the case of many as wise and knowing men 

* ■ Quarters ‘ —having soldiers quartered on Jiis con- 
etituGuts. 
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as any in the House, he is liable to all these incon- 
Teniences, without the iclat which attends upon any 
tolerably successful exertion of eloquence. Can we 
conceive a more discouraging post of duty than this ? 
Strip it of the poor reward of popularity ; suffer 
even the excesses committed in defence of the 
popular interest to become a ground for the 
majority of that House to form a disqualification out 
of the line of the law, and at their pleasure, attended 
not only with the loss of the franchise but with every 
kind of personal disgrace. — If this shall happen, the 
people of this kingdom may be assured that they 
cannot be firmly or faithfully served by any man. 
It is out of the nature of men and things that they 
should ; and their presumption will be equal to 
their folly if they expect it. Tlie power of the 
I»eople, within the laws, must show itself sufficient 
to protect every representative in the animated 
performance of his duty, or that duty cannot be 
performed. The House of Commons can never bo 
a control on other parts of government, unless they 
arc controlled themselves by their constituents ; 
and unless these constituents possess some right 
in the choice of that House, which it is not in the 
power of that House to take away. If they suffer 
this power of arbitrary incapacitation to stand, they 
have utterly perverted every other power of t^ 
House of Commons. The late proceeding I will nOT 
say is contrary to law ; it must be so ; for the power 
which is claimed cannot, by any possibiUty, be a 
legal power in any limited member of government. 

The power which they claim, of declaring incapaci- 
ties, would not be above the just claims of a final 
judicature, if they had not laid it down as a leading 
principle, that they had no rule in the exercise of 
this claim, but their own discreiion. Not one of 
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their abettors has ever undertaken to assign the 
principle of unfitness, the species or degree of delin* 
<juency, on which the House of Commons will ex* 
pel, nor the mode of proceeding upon it, nor the 
evidence upon which it is established. The direct 
consequence of which is, that the first franchise of 
an Englishman, and that on which all the rest 
vitally depend, is to be forfeited for some offence 
which no man knows, and which is to be proved 
by no known rule whatsoever of legal evidence, 
liiis is so anomalous to our whole constitution, that 
I will venture to say, the most trivial right which 
the subject claims, never was, nor can be, forfeited 
in such a manner. 

The whole of their usurpation is established upon 
this method of arguing. We do not make laws. 
No ; we do not contend for this power. We only 
(declare law ; and as we are a tribunal both competent 
and .supreme, what we declare to be law becomes 
law, although it should not have been so before. 
Thus the circuras’tance of having no appeal from 
their jurisdiction is made to imply that they have no 
rule in the exercise of it: the judgment does not 
derive its validity from its conformity to the law ; 
but preposterously the law is made to attend on the 
judgment ; and the rule of the judgment is no 
than the occasional will of (he House. An 
ffbitrary discretion lcad.s, legality follows; which 
is just the very nature and description of a legisla- 
tive act. 

This claim in their hands was no barren theory. 
It was pursued into its utmost corrsequences ; and 
a dangerous principle has lM*got a correspondent 
practice. A systematic spirit has been shown 
upon both sides. The electors of Middlesex chose 
a person whom the House of Commons had voted 
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incapable ; and the House of Commons has taken 
in a member whom the electors of Middlesex had 


not chosen *. By a construction on that legislative 
power which had been assumed, they declared that 
the true legal sense of the country was contained 
in the minority, on that occasion ; and might, on a 
resistance to a vote of incapacity, be contained in 
any minority. 

\\Ticn any construction of law goes against tlie 
spirit of the privilege it was meant to support, it is a 
vicious construction. It is material to us to be re- 
presented really and bond fide, and notin forms, in 
types, and shadows, and fictions of law. The right 
of election was not established merely as a matter of 
form, to satisfy some method and rule of technical 
roa'^oning ; it was not a principle which might substi- 
tute a Titiios or a M(pviu^, a John Doe or Riclmrd 
Roe, in the place of a man specially chosen ; not a 
principle which was just as well satisfied with one 
man as with another. It is a right, the effect of which 
is to give to the j)eoplc that man, and that man only, 
whom, by their voices actually, not constructively 
given, they declare that they know, esteem, love, 
and trust. This right is a matter within their own 
power of judging and feeling ; not an ens raiionis 
and creature of law : nor can those devices by 
which anything else is substituted in the place of - 
such an actual choice, answer in the least degree the 
end of representation. 


I know that the courts of law have made as 
strained constructions in other cases. Such is the 
construction m common recoveries. The method of 
construction which in that case gives to the pereonsin 
remamder, for their security and representative, the 
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door-keeper, crier, or sweeper of the court, or some 
other shado^vv being without substance or effect, is 
a tiction of a very coarse texture. Tliis was however 
suHered by the acquiescence of the whole kingdom, 
for ages; because the evasion of tlie old statute 
of Westminster, which authorized perpetuities, had 
more sense and utility than the law which was 
evaded. But an attempt to turn the right of elec- 
tion into such a farce and mockery as a fictitious 
fine and recovery, will. I hope, have another fate ; 
because the laws which give it are infinitely dear to 
us, and the evasion is infinitely contemptible. 

Tlie people indeed have been told, that this power 
of discretionary disqualification is vested m han^ 
that they may trust, and who will be sure not to 
abuse it to their prejudice. Until I hnd something 
in this argument difiering from that on which every 
mode of despotism has been defended, I 8“®** 
be inclined to pay it any great comphment. 1Q« 
people are satisfied to trust themselves with the 
exercise of their own privileges, and do notdesire this 
kind intervention of the House of Commons to tree 
them from the burden. They are certainly m the 
rigid. They ought not to trust the House of Com- 
mons with a power over their franchises ; because the 
constitution, which placed two other co-ordinate 
powers to control it, reposed no such confidence in 
that body. It were a folly well deserving servitude 
for its punishment, to be full of confidence 
laws are full of di.stnist ; and to give to a House of 
Commons, arrogating to its sole -[Cjo ution be most 
harsh and odious part of legislative 
that degree of submission which is duo only to tne 

^^^\Vhen'thrHouse of Commons, in an cndeavoi^ 
to obtain new advantages at the expense of the otiie 
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orders of the state, for the benefit of thcco/HrnoJis a< 
large, have pursued strong measures : if it were not 
just, it was at least natural, that the constituents 
should connive at all their proceedings ; because \ye 
were ourselves ultimately to profit. But when this 
submission is urged to us, in a contest between the 
representatives and ourselves, and where nothing can 
be put into their scale which is not taUcn from ours, 
they fancy us to be children when they tell us they 
are our representatives, our o%vn flesli and blood, 
and that all the stripes they give us arc for our good. 
The very desire of that body to have such a trust 
contrary to law reposed in them, shows that they are 
not worthy of it. Tliey certainly will abuse it ; 
because all men posses.sed of an uncontrolled dis- 
cretionary power leading to the aggrandizement and 
profit of their own body have always abused it : and 
I see no particular sanctity in our times, that is at 
all likely, by a miraculous operation, to overrule the 
course of nature. 

But we must purposely shut our eyes, if we con- 
sider this matter merely as a contest between the 
House of Commons and the electors. The true con- 
test is between the electors of the kingdom and the 
Crown ; the Crown acting by an instrumental House 
of Commons. It is precisely the same, whether the 
ministers of the Crown can disqualify by a depend- 
ent House of Commons, or by a dependent Court of 
Star Chamber, or by a dependent Court of King's 
Bench. If once members of Parliament can be prac- 
tically convinced that they do not depend on the 
affection or opinion of the people for their political 
being, they will give themselves over, without even 
an appearance of reserve, to the influence of the 
court. 

Indeed a Parliament unconnected with the people 
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is eSxSential to a ministry unconnected with the 
people ; and therefore those who saw through what 
D^iohty difficulties the interior ministry waded, and 
the exterior were dragged, in this business, will con- 
ceive of what prodigious importance, the new corps 
of kimjs men held this principle of occasional and 
|)ersonal incapacitation, to the whole body of their 
design. 

When the House of Commons was thus made to 
consider itself as the master of its constituents, there 
wanted but one thing to secure that House against 
all possible future deviation towards popularity : an 
unlimited fund of money to be laid out according to 
the pleasun* of the court. 

To complete the scheme of bringing our court to a 
resemblance to the neighbouring monarchies, it was 
necessary, in effect, to destroy those appropriations 
of rev<*nuo, which seem to limit the property, as the 
other laws had done the powers, of the Crown. An 
opportunity for this purijose was taken, upon an 
apj»lication to Parliament feyr pajTnont of the debts 
of the Civil List ; which in 1701) had amounted to 
£o 13,000. Such application had been made upon 
former occasions ; but to do it in the former manner 
would by no mean.s answer the j)resont purpose. 

Whenever the Crown had come to the Commons to 
desire a supply for the discharging of debts due on 
the Civil List, it was always asked and granted with 
one of the three following qualifications ; sometimes 
with all of them. Either it was stated, that the rev- 
enue had been diverted from its purposes by Parlia- 
ment ; or that those duties bad fallen short of the 
sum for which they were given by Parliament, and 
that the intention of the legislature had not been 
fulfilled ; or that the money required to discharge 
the Civil List debt was to be raised chargeable on the 
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Civil List duties. In the reign of Queen Anne, the 
Crown was found in debt. The lessening and grant- 
ing away some part of her revenue by Parliament 
was alleged as the cause of that debt, and pleaded as 
an equitable ground, such it certainly was. for dis- 
charging it. It docs not appear that the duties which 
were then applied to the ordinary government pro- 
duced clear above £.)80,000 a year ; because, when 
they were afterwards granted to George the First 
£120.000 was added to complete the whole to 
£700,000 a year. Indeed it was then asserted, and, 
I have no doubt, truly, that for many years the 
net produce did not amount to above £550.000. 
The queen’s extraordinary charges were besides 
very considerable ; equal, at least, to any we have 
known in our time. The application to Parliament 
was not for an absolute grant of money ; but to cm - 
power the queen to raise it by borrowing upon the 
Civil List funds. 

The Civil List debt was twice paid in the reign of 
George the First. The money was granted upon the 
same plan which had been followed in the reign of 
Queen Anne. The Civil List revenues were then 
mortgaged for the sum to be raised, and stood 
charged with the ransom of their own deliverance. 

Geoi^e the Second received an addition to his 

Civil List. Duties were granted for the purpose of 

raising £800,000 a year. It was not until ho had 

reigned nineteen years, and after the last rebellion 

that he caUed upon Parliament for a discharge of the 

Civil List debt. The extraordinary charges brought 

rebellion, account fully for the necessities 

of the CroMTi. However, the extraordinary charecs 

of government were not thought a ground fit to bo 
relied on. 

A deficiency of the Civil List duties for several 
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years before was st-ated as the principal, if not tlie 
sole ground on which an application to Parliament 
could be justitied. About this time the produce of 
these duties had fallen pretty low ; and even upon an 
average of the whole reign tljey never produced 
£800.000 a year clear to tlie Treasury. 

That prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : 
not only no now demands were made ; but with so 
much good order w'ere his revenues and expenses 
regulated, that, although many parts of the estab- 
lishment of the court were upon a larger and more 
lilK-ral scale than they have been since, there was a 
considerable sum in hand, on his decease, amount- 
ing to about £170.000 applicable to the service of 
the Civil List of his present Majesty. So that, if 
this reign commenced with a greater charge than 
usual, there wius enough, and more than enough, 
abundantly to supply all the extraordinary expense. 
That the Civil List should have been exceeded m 
tlie two former reigns, especially in the reign of 
George the First, was not .at all surprising. His re- 
venue was but £700,000 annually ; if it ever produced 
so much clear. The prodigious and dangerou.s 
disaffection to the very being of the establishment 
and the cause of a pretender then powerfully abetted 
from abroarl, produced many demands of an 
ordinary nature both abroad and at home. Much 
management and great expenses %vere necessary. 
But the throne of no prince has stood upon more 
unshaken foundations than that of his present 


Majesty K 

To have exceeded the sum given 


for the Civil 


' In 1777. the debates on tbo Civil LisJU ^ .g 

annual eum of £100.(100 was v,ce 

wivocacy of Econotnicol Befonn in the pubUc »ervi 

(1780). 
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List, and to liave incurred a debt without special 
authority of Parliament, was -prima facn, a criminal 
act : as such, ministers ought naturally ratlier to 
have withdrauTi it from the inspection, than to have 
exposed it to the scrutiny of Parliament. Certainly 
they ought, of themselves, officially to have come 
armed with every sort of argument, which, hy ex- 
plaining, could excuse, a matter in itself of j)re- 
sumptive guilt. But the terrors of the House of 
Commons are no longer for ministers. 

On the other hand, the peculiar character of the 
House of Commons, as trustee of the public pui-se, 
would have led them to call with a punctiliou.s 
solicitude for every public account, and to have 
examined into them with the most rigorous 
accuracy. 

The capital use of an account is, that the reality 
of the charge, the reason of incurring it, and the 
justice and necessity of discharging it, should all 
appear antecedent to the payment. No man ever 
pays first, and calls for his account afterwards ; be- 
cause he would thereby let out of his hands the prin- 
cipal, and indeed only effectual, means of compelling 
a full and fair one. But, in national business, there 
is an additional reason for a previous production 
of every account. It is a check, perhaps the only 
one, upon a corrupt and prodigal use of public 
money. An account after payment is to no rational 
purpose an account. However, the House of 
Commons thought all these to be antiquated prin- 
ciples : they were of opinion, that the most Parlia- 
mentary way of proceeding was. to pay first what 

the court thought pro^r to demand, and to take its 

chance for an examination into accounts at some 
time of greater leisure. 

The nation had settled £800,000 


a year on the 
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Crown, as sufficient for the support of its dignity, 
upon the estimate of its own ministers. \Mien min- 
isters came to Parliament, and said that this allow- 
ance had not been sufficient for the purpose, and that 
they had incurred a debt of £500.000, would it not 
have been natural for Parliament first to have asked 
how. and by what means, their appropriated allow- 
ance came to be insufficient ? Would it not have 
savoured of some attention to justice, to have seen in 
what periods of administration this debt had been 
originally incurred ; that they might discover, and 
if need were, animadvert on the persons who were 
found the most culpable ? To jmt their hands upon 
such articles of expenditure as they thought impro- 
per or excessive, and to secure, in future, against such 
misapplication or exceeding ? .Accounts for any 
otlier purposes are but a matter of curiosity, and 
no genuine Parliamentary object. All the accounts 
which could answer any Parliamentary end were re- 
fused. or postponed by previous questions. Every 
idea of prevention was rejected, as conveying an 
improper suspicion of the ministei's of the Crown. 

When every leading account had been refused, 
many others were granti'd with sufficient facility. 

But with great candour also, the House was in- 
formed, that hardly any of them could be ready until 
the next session ; some of them perhaps not so soon. 
But, in order firmly to establish the prec^ent of 
payment j/revious to account, and to form it into a 
settled rule of the House, the god in the machine was 
brought down, nothing less tlian the wonder-work- 
ing law of Parliament. It was alleged, that it is the 
law of Parliament, when any demand comes from the 
Crown, that the House must go immediately into the 
committee of supply ; in which committee it was 
allowed, that the production and examination of 
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accounts would be quite proper and regular. It \va.s 
therefore carried, that they should go into the com- 
mittee without delay, and Avithout accounts, in order 
to examine with great order and regularity things 
that could not possibly come before them. After tliis 
stroke of orderly and Parliamentary wit and humour 
they went into the committee ; and very generously 
voted the payment. 

Theie was a circumstance in that debate too re- 
markable to be overlooked. This debt of the Civil 
List was all along argued upon the same footing aa 
a debt of the State, contracted upon national au- 
thority. Its payment was urged as equally pressing 
upon the public faith and honour ; and Avhen the 
whole year’s account Avas stated in Avhat is called 
the budf/et, the ministry valued themselves on the 
payment of so much public debt, just ns if they had 
discharged £500,000 of navy or exchequer bills. 
Though, in truth, their payment, from the sinking 
fund, of debt, which was never contracted by Parlia- 
mentary authority, was, to all intents and purposes, 
so much debt incurred. But such is the present 
notion of public credit, and payment of debt. No 
wonder that it produces such effects. 

^ Nor was the House at all more attentive to a pro- 
vident security against future, than it had been to a 
Aundictive retrospect to past mismanagements. I 
should have thought indeed that a ministerial pro- 
mise, during their OAvn continuance in office, might 
have been given, thousrh this would have been but a 
poor security for the public. Mr Pelham gave such an 
assurance, and he kept hisword. But nothingwos 
capable of extorting from our ministers anything 
which had the least resemblance to a promise of 
confining the expenses of the civil Ust within the 
limits which had been settled by Parliament. 

G 
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This reserve of theirs I look upon to be equivalent 
to the clearest declaration, that they were resolved 
upon a contrary course. 

However, to put the matter beyond all doubt, in 
the Speech from the Throne after thanking Parlia- 
ment for the relief so liberally granted, the ministers 
inform the two Houses, that they will endeavour to 
confine the expenses of the civil government— with- 
in what limits, think you ? those which the law had 
prescribed ? Not in the least— such limits as 
the honour of the Crown can possibly admit.’ 

Thus they established an arbitrary standard for 

that dignity which Parliament had dehned and limi- 
ted to a leyal standard. They gave themselves, under 
the lax and indeterminate idea of the honour of the 
Crown, a full loose for all manner of dissipation, and 
all manner of corruption. This arbitrary standard 
they were not afr.aid to hold out to both Houses; 
while an idle and unoperative act of Parliament 
(•.•^timating the dignity of the Crown at £800,000 and 
confining it to that sum, adds to the number of ob- 
solete statutes wliich load the shelves of libraries, 
without any sort of advantage to the people. 

After tliis proceeding, I suppose that no man can 
be so weak as to think that the Crown is limited to 
any settled allowance whatsoever. For if the min- 
istry has £800.000 a year by the law of the land ; 
and if by tlie law of Parliament all the debts which 
exceed it are to be paid previously to the production 
of any account ; I presume that this is equivalent 
to an income with no other limits than the abilities 
of the subject and the moderation of the court ; that 
is to say. it is such an income as is possessed by 
every absolute monarch in Europe. It amounts, 
as a person of great ability said in the debate, 
to an unUmited power of drawing upon the sinking 
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fund. Its effect on the public credit of this 
kingdom must be obvious ; for in vain is the 
sinking fund the great buttress of all the rest, 
if it be in fhe power of the ministry to resort 
to it for the payment of any debts which they may 
choose to incur, under the name of the Civil List, 
and through the medium of a committee, which 
thinks itself obliged bylaw to vote supplies with- 
out any other account than that of the mere exis- 
tence of the debt. 

Five hundred thousand pounds is a serious sum. 
But it is nothing to the prolific principle upon which 
the sum was voted: a principle that may be well 
ca.tied,the fruitful vKAhcrof an hundred nu>rc. Neither 
is the damage to public credit of very great conse- 
quence, when compared with that which results to 
public morals and to the safety of the constitution, 
from the exhaustlcss mine of corruption opened by 
the precedent, and to be wrought by the principle, 
of the late payment of the debts of the Civil List. 
The power of discretionary disqualification by one 
law of Parliament, and the necessity of paying every 
debt of the civil list by another law of Parliament, 
if suffered to pass unnoticed, must establish such 
a fund of rewards and terrors as will make Parlia- 
ment the best appendage and support of arl)itrarv 
power that ever was invented by the wit of man. 
This is felt. The quarrel is begun between tlie 
representatives and the people. The court faction 
have at length committed ilicni. 

In such a strait the wisest may well be perplexed, 
and the boldest staggered. The circumstances are 
in a great mea.sure new. We have hardly any land- 
marks from the wisdom of our ancestors to guide 
us. At best wo can only follow the spirit of their 
proceeding in other cases. I know the diligence 
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with which my observations on our public disorders 
have been made : I am very sure of the integrity 
of the motives on which they are j^ublished ; I 
cannot be equally confident in any plan for the 
absolute cure of those disorders, or for their cer- 
tain future prevention. My aim is to bring this 
matter into more public discussion. Let the sagacity 
of others work upon it. It is not uncommon for 
medical wTiters to describe histories of diseases very 
accurately, on whose cure they can say but very 
little. 

The first ideas which generally suggest them- 
selves, for the cure of Parliamentary disorders, are, 
to shorten the duration of Parliaments : and to dis- 
qualify all, or a great number of placemen, from a 
seat in the House of Commons. Whatever efficacy 
there may be in those remedies, I am sure in the 
present state of things it is impossible to apply them. 
A restoration of the right of free election is a prelim- 
inary indispensable to every other reformation. 
What alterations ought afterwards to be made in 
the constitution, is a matter of deep and difficult 
research. 

If I wrote merely to please the popular palate, it 
would indeed be as little troublesome to me as to an- 
other, to extol these remedies, so famous in specula- 
tion, but to which their greatest admirers have 
never attempted seriously to resort in practice. I 
confess then, that I have no sort of reliance upon 
either a triennial Parliament, or a place-bill. With 
regard to the former, perhaps it might rather serve 
to counteract, than to promote the ends that are 
proposed by it. To say nothing of the horrible dis- 
orders among the people attending frequent elec- 
tions, I should be fearful of committing every 
three years, the independent gentlemen of the 
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country into a contest with the Treasury. It 
is easy to see which of the contending parties 
would be ruined first. WTioever has t-aken a care- 
ful view of public proceedings, so as to endeavour 
to ground his speculations on his experience, 
must have observed how prodigiously greater the 
power of ministry is in the first and liist session 
of a Parliament than it is in the intermediate 
period, when members sit a little firm on their 
seats. The persons of the greatest Parliamen- 
tary experie ice, with whom I have conversed, did 
corLstantly, in canvassing the fate of questions, 
allow something to the court side, upon account of 
theelectionsdependingoriinminent. Tlieevil com- 
plained of. if it exists in the present state of things, 
would hardly be removed by a triennial Parlia- 
ment : for, unless the influence of government in 
elections can be entirely taken aw.ay, the more 
frequently they return, the more they will harass 
private independence ; the more generally men will 
be compelled to fly to the settled systematic interest 
of government, and to the resources of a boundless 
civil list. Certainly .something may be done, and 
ought to bo done, towards lessening that inllucnco 
in elections ; and this will be necessary upon a plan 
either of longer or shorter duration of Parliament. 
But nothing can so perfectly remove the evil, as not 
to render such contentions, too frequently repeated, 
utterly ruinous, first to independence of fortune, and 
then to independence of spirit. As I am only giving 
an opinion on this point, and not at all debating it 
in an adverse line, I hope I may be excused in an- 
other observation. With great truth I may aver, that 
I never remember to have talked on this subject 
with any man much conversant with public busi- 
ness, who considered short Parliaments as a real 
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improvement of the coostitution. Gentlemen, warm 
in a popular cause, are ready enough to attribute 
all the declarations of such persons to corrupt mo- 
tives. But the habit of affairs, if, on one hand, it 
tend.s to corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on the other, 
with the moans of better information. The author- 
ity of such persons will always have some weight. 
It may stand upon a par with the speculations of 
those who are le.ss practised in business ; and who, 
with perhaps purer intentions, have not so effectual 
means of judging. It is besides an effect of vulgar 
and puerilomalignity to imagine, that every states- 
man is of course corrupt ; and that his opinion, upon 
every constitutional point, is solely formed upon 
some sinister interest. 

The next favourite remedy is a place-i)ill. The 
same principle guides in both ; 1 mean, the opinion 
which is entertained by many, of the infallibihty of 
laws and regulations in the cure of public distempers. 
Without being as unreasonably doubtful as many 
are unwisely confident, I will only say, that this also 
is a matter very well worthy of serious and mature 
reflection. It is not easy to foresee, what the effect 
would be, of discormecting unth Parliament the 
greate.st part of those who hold civil employments, 
and of such mighty and important bodies as the 
military and naval establishments. It were better 
perhaps that they should have a corrupt interest in 
the forms of the constitution, than that they should 
have none at all. This is a question altogether differ- 
ent from the disqualification of a particular descrip- 
tion of revenue-officers from seats in Parliament ; 
or, perhaps, of all the lower sorts of (hem from votes 
in elections. In the former case, only the few are 
affected ; in the latter, only the incon.siderable. 
But a great official, a great professional, a great 
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military and naval interest, nil necessarily com- 
prelunding many people of the first 
ability, wealth, and spirit, has been gradually 
formed in the kingdom. These new interests 
must be let into a share of representation, else pos- 
siblv they may be inclined to destroy those institu- 
tions of which they are not permitted to partake. 
Tliis is not a thing to be trilled with ; nor is it every 
weU.meaning man that is fit to put his hands to it 
Many other serious considerations occur. I do not 
open them here, because they are not directly to my 
purpose ; proposing only to give the reader some tast c 
of the difliculties that attend all capital changes iii 
the constitution ; just to hint the uncertainty, to say 
no worse, of being able to prevent the court, as long 
as it has the means of influence abundantly in its 
power, of applying that influence to Parliament ; and 
Jierhaps, if the public method were precluded, of 
doing it in some worse and more dangerous method. 
Underhand and oblique ways would be studied. 
The science of evasion, already tolerably understood, 
would then be brought to the greatest perfection. 
It is no inconsiderable part of wisdom, to know how 
much of an evil ought to be tolerated : lost, by at- 
tempting a degree of purity impracticable in degen- 
erate times and manners instead of cutting off the 
subsisting ill-practices, new corruptions might bo 
produced for the concealment and security of the 
old. It were better, undoubtedly, that no influence 
at all could affect the mind of a member of Parliament. 
But of all modes of influence, in my opinion, a place 
under the government is the least disgraceful to the 
man who holds it, and by far the most safe to the 
country. I would not shut out that sort of influence 
which is open and visible, which is connected with 
the dignity and the service of the state, when it is 
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not in my power to prevent the influence of con* 
tracts, of subscriptions, of direct bribery, and those 
innumerable methods of clandestine corruption, 
wliich are abundantly in the hands of the court, and 
which will be applied as long as these means of cor- 
ruption, and the disposition to be corrupted, have 
existence amongst us. Our constitution stands on 
a nice equipoise, \\ith steep precipices and deep 
waters upon all sides of it. In remo^'ing it from a 
dangerous leaning towards one side, there may be a 
risk of oversetting it on the other. Every project 
of a material change in a government so complicated 
as oum, combined at the same time with external 
circumstances still more complicated, is a matter 
full of difliculties : in which a considerate man will 
not be too ready to decide ; a prudent man too re.ady 
to undertake ; or an honest man too ready to promise. 
Tlicy do not respect the public nor tliemselves, who 
cngige for more than they are sure that they ought 
to attempt, or that tiicy arc able to perform. These 
arc my sentiments, weak perhaps, but honest and 
unbiassed ; and submitted entirely to the opinion 
of grave men, well affected to the constitution of 
their countrj', and of experience in what may best 
promote or hurt it. 

Indeed, in the situation in which we stand, with 
an immense revenue, an enormous debt, mighty es- 
tablishments, government itself a great banker and 
a great merchant, I see no other way for the preserva- 
tion of a decent attention to public interest in the 
representatives, but the interpositi m of the body of 
the people itself, whenever it shall appear, by some 
flagrant and notorious act, by some capital mno- 
vation, that these representatives are going to 
overleap the fences of the law and to introduce an 
arbitrary power. This interposition is a most un- 
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pleasant remedy. But, if it bo a legal remedy, it is 
intended on some occasion to be used ; to be used 
then only, when it is evident that nothing else can 
hold the constitution to its true principles. 

The distempers of monarchy were the great sub- 
jects of apprehension and redress, in the last cen- 
tury ; in this the distempers of Parliament. It is 
not in Parliament alone that the remedy for Parlia- 
mentary disorders can be completed ; hardly indeed 
can it begin there. Until a confidence in govern- 
ment is re-established, the people ought to 1x5 
excited to a more strict and detailed attention to 
the conduct of their representatives. Standards 
for judging more systematically upon their con- 
duct ought to be settled in the meetings of 
counties and corporations. Frequent and correct 
lists of the voters in all important questions ouglit 
to be procured. 

By such means something may be done. By 
such means it may appear who those are, that, by 
an indiscriminate support of all administrations, 
l>ave totally banished all integrity and confidence 
out of public proceedings ; have confounded the 
best men with the worst ; and weakened and dis- 
solved, instead of strengthening and compacting, 
the general frame of government. If any person 
is more concerned for government and order, than 
for the liberties of his country ; even he is equally 
coiicemed to put an end to this course of indis- 
criminate support. It is this blind and undistin- 
guishing support, that feeds the spring of those 
very disorders, by which he is frightened into the 
arms of the faction which contains in itself the 
source of all disoixlers, by enfeebling all the visible 
and regular authority of the state. The distemper 
is increased by his injudicious and preposterous 
endeavours, or pretences, for the cure of it. 
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An exterior administration, chosen for its impo- 
tency, or after it is chosen purposely rendered 
impotent, in order to be rendered subservient, will 
not be obeyed. The laws themselves wll not be 
respected, ^\hen those who execute them are de» 
spised : and they will be despised, when their power 
is not immediate from the Crown, or natural in the 
kingdom. Never were ministers better supported 
in Parliament. Parliamentary support comes and 
goes with office, totally regardless of the man, or 
the merit. Is government strengthened ? Itgrows 
weaker and weaker. The popular torrent gaii^ 
upon it every hour. Let us leam from our experi- 
ence. It is not support that is wanting to govern- 
ment, but reformation. When ministry rests 
upon public opinion, it is not indeed built upon a 
rock of adamant ; it has, however, some stability. 
But when it stands upon private humour, its struc- 
ture is of stubble, and its foundation is on quicksand. 
I repeat it again,— He that supports every adminis- 
tration subverts all government. The reason is 
this : The whole business in which a court usually 
takes an interest goes on at present equally well, 
in whatever hands, whether high or low, wise or 
foolish, scandalous or reputable ; there is nothing 
therefore to hold it firm to any one body of men, 
or to any one consistent scheme of politics. No^bjJS 
interposes, to prevent the full operation of all the 
caprices and all the passions of a court upon t|io 
servants of the public. Die system of a^mis- 
tration is open to continual shocks and changes, 
upon the principles of the meanest cabal, and the 
most contemptible intrigue. Nothing can be solid 
and permanent. All good men at length ^ 
horror from such a service. Men of rank and abili y, 
with the spirit which ought to animate such men 
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in a free state, while they decline the jurisdiction of 
dark cabal on their actions and their fortunes, will, 
for both, cheerfully put themselves upon tlieir 
country. They will tnist an inquisitive and distin- 
g\iishing Parliament ; because it does inquire, and 
does distinguish. If they act well, they know, that, 
in such a Parliament they will be supported against 
any intrigue ; if they act ill, they know tliat no in- 
trigue can protect them. Tliis situation, however 
awful, is honourable. But in one hour, and in tho 
self-same assembly, without any assigned or assign- 
able cause, to be precipitated from tho highest 
authority to the most marked neglect, po.ssibly into 
the greatest peril of life and reputation, is a situation 
full of danger, and destitiite of honour. It will bo 
shunned equally by every man of prudence, and 
every man of spirit. 

Such are the consequences of the division of court 
from the administration ; and of the division of pub- 
lic men among themselves. By the former of those, 
lawful government is undone ; by tin* latter, all 
opposition to lawless power is rendered impotent. 
Government may in a great mea.sure be restored, if 
any considerable bodies of men have honesty and 
resolution enough never to accept administration, 
unless this garrison of king's men, which is stationed, 
as in a citadel, to control and enslave it, bo entirely 
broken and disbanded, and every work they have 
thrown up be levelled with the ground. Tlie dispo- 
sition of public men to keep this corps togctlior, and 
to act under it, or to co-operate with it, is a touch- 
stone by which every administration ought in future 
to be tried. There has not been one which has not 
suflBciently experienced the utter incompatibility of 
that faction with the public peace, and with all tho 
ends of good government : since, if they opposed it. 
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they soon lost every power of serving the Crown ; if 
they submitted to it, they lost all the esteem of their 
country. Until ministers give to the public a full 
proof of their entire alienation from that system, 
however plausible their pretences, we may be sure 
they are more intent on the emoluments than the 
duties of office. If they refuse to give this proof, 
we know of what stuff they are made. In this par- 
ticular, it ought to bo the electors’ business to look 
to their representatives. The electors ought to 
esteem it no less culpable in their member to give a 
single vote in Parliament to such an administration, 
than to take an office under it ; to endure it, than to 
act in it. The notorious infidelity and versatility 
of members of Parliament, in their opinions of men 
and things, ought in a particular manner to be con- 
sidered by the electors in the inquiry which is recom- 
mondi“d to them. This is one of the principal hold- 
ings of that de.structive system, which has endeav- 
oured to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, and 
useful connections in the kingdom. 

This cabal has, with great success, propagated a 
doctrine which serves for a colour to those acts of 
treachery ; and whilst it receives any degree of coim- 
tcnance it will be utterly .senseless to look for a vig- 
orous opposition to the court party. The doctrine 
is this : That all political connections are in theu 
nature factious, and as such ought to be dissipated 
and destroyed ; and that the rule for forming ad- 
ministrations is mere personal ability, rated by 
the judgment of this cabal upon it, and taken by 
draughts from every division and denomination m 
public men. This decree was solemnly promulgated 
by the head of the court corps, the Earl of Bute 
himself, in a speech which he made, in the year 1766, 
against the then administration, the only administra- 

O 
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tion, which he has ever been known directly and 
publicly to oppose. 

It is indeed in no way wonderful, that sdbh 
persons should make such declarations. That 
connection and faction are equivalent terms, is an 
opinion which has been carefully inculcated at all 
times by unconstitutional statesmen, llio reason is 
evident. Whilst men are Unked topether, they 
easily and speedily communicate the alarm of any 
evil design. They are enabled to fathom it with 
common counsel, and to oppose it with united 
strength. Whereas, when they lie dispersed, with* 
out concert, order, or discipline, communication is 
uncertain, counsel difiicult, and resistance imprac- 
ticable. Wliere men are not acquainted with each 
other’s principles, nor experienced in each other’s 
talents, nor at all pr.actised in their mutual habi- 
tudes and dispositions by joint efforts in business ; 
no personal confidence, no friendship, no common 
interest, subsisting among them ; it is evidently im- 
possible that they can act a public part with uni- 
formity, perseverance, or efficacy. In a connection 
the most inconsiderable man, by adding to the 
weight of the whole, has his value, and his use ; out 
of it, the greateet talents are wholly unserviceable 
to the public. No man, who is not inflamed by 
vainglory into enthusiasm, can flatter himself that 
his single, unsupported, desultory, unsystematic 
endeavours are of power to defeat the subtle designs 
and united cabals of ambitious citizens. When bad 
men combine, the good must associate ; else they 
will fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a con- 
temptible struggle. 

It is not enough in a situation of trust in the com- 
raonwealth, that a man means well to his country ; 
it is not enough that in his single person ho never 
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did an evil act, but always voted according to his 
conscience, and even harangued against every design 
wliich he apprehended to be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of his country. This innoxious and ineffectual 
character, that seems formed upon a plan of apology 
and disculpation, falls miserably short of the mark 
of public duty. That duty demands and requires, 
that what is right should not only be made known, 
but made prevalent ; that what is evil should not 
only be detected, but defeated. When the public 
man omits to put himself in a situation of doing his 
duty with effect, it is an omission that frustrates the 
purposes of his trust almost as much as if he had 
formally betrayed it. It is surely no very rational 
account of a man’s life, that he has always acted 
right ; but has taken special care, to act in such a 
manner that his endeavours could not possibly 
be productive of any consequence ‘. 

I do not wonder that the behaviour of many par- 
ties should have made persons of tender and scrupu- 
lous virtue somewhat out of humour with all sorts of 
connection in politics. I admit that people fre- 
quently acquire in such confederacies a narrow 
bigoted, and proscriptive spirit ; that they are apt 
to sit k the idea of the general good in this circum- 
scribed and partial interest. But, where duty 
renders a critical situation a necessary one, it is our 
business to keep free from the evils attendant upon 
it ; and not to fly from the situation itself. If a 
fortress is seated in an unwholesome air. an oflicer 
of the garrison is obliged to be attentive ^ his 
health, but he must not desert his station. Every 
profession, not excepting the glorious one of a sol- 
dier, or the sacred one of a priest, is liable to its own 

1 The allusion in tho foregoin;^ paragrajih is to Chat- 
llftlD. 
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particular vices ; which, however, form no argument 
against those ways of life ; nor are the vices tlicra- 
selves inevitable to every individual in those pro- 
fessions. Of such a nature are connections in 
politics ; essentially necessary for the full perform- 
ance of our public duty, accidentally liable to degen- 
erate into faction. Commonwealths are made of 
families, free commonwealths of parties also ; and 
we may as well affirm, that our natural regards and 
ties of' blood tend inevitably to make men l)ad citi- 
zens, as that the bonds of our party weaken those 
by which we are hold to our country. 

Some legislators ' went so far as to make neutra- 
lity in party a crime against the state. 1 do not 
know whether this might not have l>een rather to 
overstrain the principle. Certain it is, the best 
patriots in the greatest commonwealths have alway.s 
commended and promoted such connections. Idem 
senlire de republican was with them a prineijial 
ground of friendship and attachment ; nor do I 
know any other capable of forming firmer, dearer, 
more pleasing, more honouraldc, and more virtuous 
habitudes. The Romans carried this principle a 
great way. Even the holding of offices together, 
the disposition of which arose from chance, n(tt 
selection, gave rise to a relation wliich continued 
for life. It was called necc-^sitiulo sortis ^ ; and it 
was looked upon with a sacred reverence. Breaches 

1 Solon. 

2 Cicoro, Dc Amieitia, x. 

3 This phrase — ‘ tho obligation of lot ’ — descrilied 
the relationship of tho Roman ^utrstor to theprer/or. Tho 
quotation from Cicero pr<-fix<>d by Burke to this pain- 
phlfl refers to the treachery of Verres, as quaestor, to his 
pr.Ttor. A sitnilar breocli of an analogous ‘ obli.’atinn ’ 
is discovered by Burke in tho present relations of tho 
Court and tho nation. 
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of anv of these kinds of civil relation were con- 
sidered ns acts of the most distinguished turpitude. 
The whole people was distributed into political 
societies, in which they acted in support of such 
interests in the state as they severally affected. 
For it was then thought no crime to endeavour by 
every honest means to advance to superiority and 
power those of your own sentiments and opinions. 
This wise people was far from imagining that those 
connections had no tie, and obliged to no duty ; 
but that men might quit them without shame, upon 
every call of interest. Tiiey believed private honour 
to be the great foundation of pubhc trust : that 
friendship was no mean step towards patriotism ; 
that he who, in the common intercourse of life, 
.showed he regarded somebody besides himself, 
when ho came to act in a public situation, might 
probably consult some other interest than his own. 
Never may we become plus sages que les sages, as 
the French comedian has happily expressed it, 
wiser than all the wise and good men who have 
lived before us. It was their wi.sh, to see public 
and private virtues, not dissonant and jarring, and 
mutually destructive, but harmoniously combined, 
grow ing out of one another in a noble and orderly 
gradation, reciprocally supporting and supported. 
In one of the most fortunate periods of our history 
this country w’as governed by a connection ; I mean, 
the great cormection of Whigs in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Tliey were complimented upon the principle 
of this connection by a poet who was in high es- 
teem with them. Addison, who knew their senti- 
ments, could not praise them for what they con- 
sidered as no proper subject of commendation. As 
a poet who knew' his business, he could not applauu 
them for a thing which in general estimation was 
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not highly reputable. Addressing himself to 
Britain 

Thy favoorites prow not up by fortune’s sport. 

Or from the crimes or follies of n court. 

On the firm ba.sis of desert they rise. 

From long'tried faith, and friendship’s holy tics. 

— The Catniiai<jn. 

The ttTiigs of those days believed that the only 
projter method of rising into power was tlirough hard 
essays of practised friendship and e.xporiinented 
fidelity. At that time it was not imagined, that 
patriotism was a bloody idol, which required the 
sacrifice of children and parents, or dearest con- 
noctions in private life, and of all the virtues that 
rise from those relations. They were not of that 
ingenious paradoxical morality, to imagine that a 
spirit of moderation was properly shown in patiently 
bearing tiie sufferings of your friends ; or tliat 
disinterestedness was clearly manifo.stod at the 
e.\ix!nse of other people’s fortune. They believed 
that no men could act nith effect, who did not act 
in concert ; that no men could act in concert, who 
did not act with confidence ; that no men could act 
\rith confidence, who were not bound together 
by common opinions, common affections, and com- 
mon interests. 

These wise men, for such I must call Lord Sunder- 
land, Lord Godolphin, Lord Somers, and Lord Marl- 
borough* were too well principled in these maxims 
upon which the whole fabric of public strength is 
built, to bo blown off their ground by the breath of 
every childish talker. They were not afraid that 
they should be called an ambitious junto ; or that 
their resolution to stand or faU together should bv 
placemen, be mterpreted into a scuffle for plaeei 

H 
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Party is a body of men united for promoting by 
their joint endeavours the national interest upon 
some particular principle in which they are all 
agreed. For my part, I find it impossible to con- 
ceive, that any one believes in his own politics, or 
thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to 
adopt the means of having them reduced into 
practice. It is the business of the speculative 
philosopher to mark the proper ends of government. 
It is the business of the politician, who is the philo- 
soplicr in action, to find out profwr means towards 
those ends, and to employ them with effect. There- 
fore every honourable connection uill avow it is 
their first purpose, to pur^sue every just method to 
put the men who hold their opinions into such a 
condition as may enable them to carry their common 
plans into execution, with all the power and author- 
ity of the state. As this power is attached to cer- 
tain situations, it is their duty to contend for these 
situations. Without a proscription of others, they 
are bound to give to their own party the preference 
in all things ; and by no means, for private con- 
siderations, to accept any offers of power in which 
the whole body is not included ; nor to suffer them- 
selves to be led. or to be controlled, or to be over- 
balanced, in office or in council, by those who contra- 
dict the very fundamental principles on which their 
party is formed, and even those upon which every 
fair connection must stand. Such a generous con- 
tention for power, on such manly and honourable 
maxims, will easily be distinguished from the mean 
and interested struggle for place and emolument. 

' The very style of such persons will serve to discrim- 
inate them from those numberle.ss impostom, who 
have deluded the ignorant wth profession mcom- 
paUble with human practioa, and have aftenvarda 
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incensed them by practices below the level of vulgar 
rectitude. 

It U an advantage to all narrow wisdom and nar- 
row morals, that their maxims have a plausible air ; 
and, on a cursory view, appear equal to first princi- 
ples. They are light and portable. They are os 
current as copper coin ; and about as valuable. 
They serve equally the first capacities and the 
lowest ; and they are, at least, as useful to the 
worst men as to the best. Of tliis stamp is the cant 
of Not men, bul measures ; a sort of charm by which 
many people get loose from every honourable 
engagement. When I see a man acting this desul- 
tory and disconnected part, with as much detriment 
to his own fortune as prejudice to the cause of any 
party, I am not persuaded that ho is right ; but I 
am ready to believe he is in earnest. I respect virtue 
in all its situations ; even when it is found in the 
unsuitable company of weakness. I lament to seo 
qualities, rare and valuable, squandered away with- 
out any public utility. But when a gentleman 
with great visible emoluments abandons the party 
in which he has long acted, and tells you, it is 
because he proceeds upon his own judgment ; that 
he acts on the merits of the several measures as they 
arise ; and that be is obliged to follow his owm con- 
science, and not that of others ; he gives reasons 
which it is impossible to controvert, and discovers a 
character which it is impossible to mistake What 
shall we think of him who never differed from a cer- 
tain sot of men until the moment they lost their 
power, and who never agreed with them in a single 
instance afterwards ? Would not such a coinci- 

’ Tho cap seems to fit Field-Marshal H. S. Conwoy 
(1721-96), nephew of Sir Robert Walpole, and brother 
of the first Marquess of Hertford. 
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dence of interest and opinion be rather fortunate f 
Would it not be an extraordinary cast upon the dice, 
that a man’s connections should degenerate into 
faction, precisely at the critical moment when they 
lose their power, or he accepts a place ? When 
people desert their connections, the desertion is a 
manifest fad, upon which a direct simple issue lies, 
triable by plain men. W’hether a measure of govern- 
ment bo right or wrong, is no matter of fad, but 
a mere affair of opinion, on which men may, a.s 
they do, dispute and uTanglo without end. But 
whether the individual thinks the measure right or 
wrong, is a point at still a greater distance from the 
reacli of all human decision. It is tiiercfore very 
convenii'nt to politicians, not to put the judgment 
of their conduct on overt acts, cognizable in any 
ordinary court, but upon such matter as can be 
trialile only in that secret tribunal, where they are 
sure of being heard with favour, or where at worst 
the sentence will bo only private whipping. 

I believe the reader would wish to find no sub- 
stance in a doctrine which has a tendency to destroy 
all test of character as deduced from conduct. He 
will therefore excuse my adding something more, 
towards the further clearing up a point, which the 
great convenience of obscurity to dishonesty 
been able to cover with some degree of darkness and 
doubt. 

In order to throw an odium on political con- 
nection, these politicians suppose it a necessa^ 
incident to it, that you are blindly to follow the 
opinions of your party, when in direct opposition 
to your own clear ideas ; a degree of servitude 
that no worthy man could bear the thought of 
submitting to ; and such as, I believe, no con- 
nections {except some court factions) ever coul 
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be so senselessly tyrannical as to impose. Men 
thinking freely, mil. in particular instances, tlunk 
tUfferently. But still as the greater part of the 
measures which arise in the course of public business 
are related to. or dependent on, some great. Ujiding, 
general principles in government, a man must be 
peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of his political 
company, if he does not agree with them at least 
nine times in ten. If he does not concur in these 
general principles upon which the party is founded, 
and which necessarily draw on a concurrence in 
their application, he ought from the beginning to 
have chosen some other, more conformable to his 
opinions. Wlien the (juestion is in its nature doubt- 
ful, or not very material, the modesty which be- 
comes an individual, and (in spite of our court 
moralists) that partiality which becomes a well- 
chosen friendship, will frequently bring on an ac- 
quiescence in the general sentiment. Thus the 
disagreement will naturally bo rare ; it will bo only 
enough to indulge freedom, without violating con- 
cord, or disturbing arrangement. And this is ali 
that ever was required for a character of the greatest 
uniformity and steadiness in connection. How 
men can proceed without any connection at all, is 
to me utterly incomprehensible. Of what sort of 
materials must that man be made, how must he be 
tempered and put together, who can sit whole years 
in Parliament, with five hundred and fifty of his 
fellow-citizens, amidst the storm of such tem- 


pestuous passions, in the sharp conflict of so many 
wits, and tempers, and characters, in the agitation 
of such mighty questions, in the discussion of such 
vast and ponderous interests, without seeing any 
one sort of men, whose character, conduct, or dis- 
position, would lead him to associate himself with 
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them, to aid and be aided, in anyone system of 
public utility ? 

I remember an old scholastic aphorism, which says, 
that ‘ the man who lives wholly detached from 
others, must be either an angel or a devil. 

I see in any of these detached gentlemen of our 
time.s the angelic purity, power, and beneficence, I 
shall admit them to be angels. In the meantime 
we arc bom only to be men. We shall do enough 
if we form ourselves to be good ones. It is therefore 
our business carefully to cultivate in our minds, to 
rear to the most perfect vigour and maturity, every 
sort of gcncrovis and honest feeling, that belongs to 
our nature. To bring the dispositions that are 
lovely in private life into the service and conduct of 
the commonwealth ; so to be patriots, as not to 
forget we arc gentlemen. To cultivate friend-ships, 
and to incur enmities. To have both strong, but 
both selected : in the one, to be placable ; in the 
other immovable. To model our principles to our 
duties and our situation. To bo fully persuaded, 
that all virtue which is impracticable is spurious; 
and rather to run the risk of falling into faults in a 
course which leads us to act with effect and cner^, 
than to loiter out our days without blame, and with- 
out use. Public life is a situation of power and 
energy 5 he trespas.ses against his duty who sleeps 
upon his watch, as well as he that goes over to the 


^^Tliere is, however, a time for all things. It is not 
every conjuncture which calls with equal force upon 
the activity of honest men ; but critical 
now and then arise ; and I am mistaken, if this be 
not one of them. Men will see the necessity of hon- 
est combination ; butthey mayseeitwhen.tis too 

late. They may embody, when it will be nunous 
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suiting The law, for which they stand, may 
come a weapon in the hands of its bitterest enemic ; 
S they n-iU he cast, at length, into that miserable 

alternative between slavery and civil 

which no good man can look upon wi bout horror , 

" altemaUve in «hicb it is ""P-'-'t ^ 
take either part, with a conscience perfectly at 
repose To keep that situation of guilt and remorse 
at%e utmost distance is. therefore our «bhe^ 
♦;nn Farlv activity may prevent late and fruitless 
bounce in the light, ^lo sehemo 

of the enemies of public tranquillity has disarranged, 

it has not destroyed us. „ • 

If the reader believes that there really exisU such 

a faction as I have described ; a faction ruling by 
the private inclinations of a court, against the general 
sense of the people ; and that this faction, whilst it 
pursues a scheme for undermining all the founda- 
tions of our freedom, weakens (for the present at 
least) all the powers of executory government, ren- 
dering us abroad contemptible, and at home dis- 
tracted ; he will believe also, that nothing but a 
firm combination of public men against this body, 
and that, too, supported by the hearty concurrence 
of the people at large, can possibly get the better of 
it. The people will see the necessity of restoring 
public men to an attention to the public opinion, 
and of restoring the constitution to its original pnn- 
ciples. Above all, they will endeavour to keep the 
House of Commons from assuming a character 
which does not belong to it. They will endeavour 
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to keep that House, for its existence, for its powers, 
and its privileges, as independent of every other, and 
as dependent upon themselves, as possible. This 
servitude is to a House of Commons (like obedience 
to the Divine law) ‘ perfect freedom.’ For if they 
once quit this natural, rational, and Uberal obedi- 
ence, having deserted the only proper foundation of 
their power, they must seek a support in an abject 
and unnatural dependence somewhere else. When, 
through the medium of this just connection with 
their constituents, the genuine dignity of the House 
of Commons is restored, it will begin to think of 
casting from it, with scorn, as badges of servility, 
all the false ornaments of illegal power, with which 
it has l>een, for some time, disgraced. It will begin 
to think of its old office of Control. It will not 
suffer that last of evils to predominate in the 
country: men without popular confidence, public 
opinion, natural connection, or mutual trust, 
invested with all the powers of government. 

When they have learned this lesson themselves, 
they will be willing and able to teach the court, that 
it is the true interest of the prince to have but one 
administration ; and that one composed of those 
who recommend themselves to their sovereign 
through the opinion of their country, and not by 
their obsequiousnes.s to a favourite. Such men 
will serve their sovereign with affection and fidelity ; 
because his choice of them, upon such principles, is 
a compliment to their virtue. Tliey will be to 
serve him effectually ; because they will add tbe 
w-ei^'ht of the country to the force of the executory 
I)o\ver. They will be able to serve their king with 
dicnity ; because they will never abuse his name to 
the gratification of their private spleen or avarice. 
This, with allowances for human frailty, may prob* 
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ably be the general character of a ministry, which 
thinks itself accountable to the House of Commons ; 
when the House of Commons thinks itself account- 
able to its constituents. If other ideas should pre- 
vail, things must remain in their present confusion, 
until they are hurried into all the rage of civil vio- 
lence, or until they sink into the dead repose of 
despotism. 




OBSERVATIONS ON A LATE 
PUBLICATION 


INTITULED 


THB PRESENT STATE OF THE NATION 

0 Tito, si qxiid ejro ndjuvero curnmvo leva.<«o, 
Qu» nunc to coqmt, et versat sub pectore fixa, 
Ecquid erit pretii T 

Enn. op. Cio. 


Party divisions, whether on the whole operating 
for good or evil, are things inseparable from free 
government. Tliis is a truth which, I believe, ad- 
mits little dispute, having been established by the 
uniform experience of all ages. The part a good 
citizen ought to take in these di\isions has been a 
matter of much deeper controversy. But God for- 
bid that any controversy relating to our essential 
morals should admit of no decision. It appears to 
me, that this question, like most of the others which 
regard our duties in life, is to be determined by our 
•station in it. Private men may be wholly neutral, 
and entirely innocent : but they who are legally 
invested with public trust, or stand on the high 
ground of rank and dignity, which is trust implied, 
can hardly in any case remain indifTerent, without 
the certainty of sinking into insignificance ; and 
thereby in effect deserting that post in which, with 
the fullest authority, and for the wisest purposes, 
the la\va and institutions of their country have fixed 
them. However, if it be the office of those who are 
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thus circnimstanced, to take a decided part, it is no 
less their duty that it should be a sober one. It 
ought to be circumscribed by the same laws of de- 
corum. and balanced by the same temper, which 
bound and regulate all the virtues. In a word, we 
ought to act in party with all the moderation which 
does not absolutely enervate that vigour, and quench 
that fervency of spirit, without which the best uishes 
for the public good must evaporate in empty specula- 
tion. 

It is probably from some such motives that the 
friends of a very respectable party in this kingdom 
have been hitherto silent. For these two years 
past, from one and the same quarter of politics, a 
continual fire has been kept upon tliem ; sometimes 
from the unwieldy column of quartos and octavos ; 
sometimes from the light squadrons of occasional 
pamphlets and flying sheets. Every month has 
brought on its periodical calumny. The abuse has 
taken every shape which the ability of the writers 
could give it ; plain invective, clum.sy raillery, mis- 
represented anecdote *. No method of vilifying 
the measures, the abilities, the intentions, or the 
persons which compose that body, has been omttted. 

On their part nothing was opposed but patience 
and character. It was a matter of the most serious 
and indignant affliction to persons who thought 
themselves in conscience bound to oppose a rninist^ 
dangerous from its very constitution, as well ^ its 
measures, to find themselves, whenever they faced 
their adversaries, continually attacked on the rear 
by a set of men who pretended to be actuated by 
motives similar to theirs. They saw that the plan 


• History of the Minority. History of 
the Stem > Act. Considerations on 7 rode and Fxnanee. 

Polilicul Register, etc., etc. 
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long pursued, with but too fatal a success, was to 
break the strength of this kingdom, by frittering 
down the bodies which compose it. by fomenting 
bitter and sanguinary animosities, and by dissolving 
every tie of social affection and public trust. These 
virtuous men. such I am warranted by public opin- 
ion to call them, were resolved rather to endure 
everything, than co-operate in that design. A 
diversity of opinion upon almost every principle of 
politics had indeed drawn a strong line of separation 
between them and some others. However, they 
were desirous not to extend the misfortune by un- 
necc'sary bitterness ; they wished to prevent a 
diflercnce of opinion on the commonwealth from 
festering into rancorous and incurable hostility. 
Accordingly they endeavoured that all past contro- 
vei'sics should be forgotten ; and that enough for 
the day should be the evil thereof. There is how- 
ever a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue. Men may tolerate injuries whilst they aro 
onl}* personal to themselves. But it is not the first 
of virtues to bear with moderation the indignities 
that are offered to our country. A piece has at 
length appeared, from the quarter of all the former 
attacks, which upon every public consideration 
demands an answer. WTiilst persons more equal to 
this business may be engaged in affairs of greater 
moment, I hope I shall be excused, if, in a few hours 
of a time not very important, and from such mate- 
rials as I have by me (more than enough however 
for this purpose), I undertake to set the facts and 
arguments of this wonderful performance in a 
proper light. I will endeavour to state what this 
piece is ; the purpose for which I take it to have 
been written ; and the effects (supposing it should 
have any effect at all) it must necessarily produce. 
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Thia piece is called The Present Stale of the Nation. 
It may be considered as a sort of digest of the avowed 
maxims of a certain political school, the effects of 
whose doctrines and practices this country will feel 
long and severely. It is made up of a farrago of 
almost every topic which has been agitated on 
national affairs in parliamentary debate, or private 
conversation, for these last seven years. The old- 
est controversies are hauled out of the dust with 
which time and neglect bad covered them. Argu- 
ments ten times repeated, a thousand times answered 
before, are here repeated again. Public accounts 
formerly printed and reprinted revolve once more, 
and find their old station in this sober meridian. 
All the commonplace lamentations upon the decay 
of trade, the increase of taxes, and the high priM 
of labour and provisions, are here retailed again 
and again in the same tone with which they have 
drawled through columns of Gazetteers and Adver- 
tisers for a century together. Paradoxes wliich 
affront common sense, and uninteresting barren 
truths which generate no conclusion, are thrown in 
to augment unwieldy bulk, without adding anything 
to weight. Because two accusations are better 
than one, contradictions are set staring one another 
in the face, without even an attempt to reconcile 
them. And. to give the whole a sort of portentous 
air of labour and information, the table of the House 
of Commons is swept into this grand reservoir of 

politics. j 

As to the composition, it bears a striking and 

whimsical resemblance to a funeral sermon, not only 
in the pathetic prayer with wliich it concludes, but 
in the style and tenor of the whole performance. 
It is piteously doleful, nodding every now and then 
towards dulness ; well stored with pious frauds. 
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and, like most discourses of the sort, much hotter 
calculated for the private advantage of the preacher 
than the edihcation of the hearers. 

The author has indeed so involved his subject, that 
it is freqiiently far from being easy to comprehend 
his meaning. It is happy for the public that it is 
never difficult to fathom his design. The apparent 
intention of this author is to draw the most aggra- 
vated, hideous and deformed picture of the state 
of this country, which his querulous eloquence, 
aided by the arbitrary dominion he assumes over 
fact, is capable of exhibiting. Had he attributed 
our misfortunes to their true cause, the injudicious 
tampering of bold, improvident, and visionary 
ministers at one period, or to their supine negligence 
and traitorous dissensions at anotlier, the complaint 
had been just, and might have been useful. But 
far the greater and much the worst part of the state 
which he exhibits is owing, according to his repre- 
sentation, not to accidental and extrinsic mischiefs 
attendant on the nation, but to its radical weakness 
and constitutional distempers. All this however 
is not without purpose. The author is in hopes, 
that, when we are fallen into a fanatical terror for 
the national salvation, we shall then be ready to 
throw ourselves — in a sort of precipitate trust, some 
.strange disposition of the mind jumbled up of pre- 
sumption and despair — into the hands of the most 
pretending and forward undertaker. One such 
undertaker at least he has in readiness for our ser- 
vice. But let me assure this generous person, that 
however he may succeed in exciting our fears for 
the public danger, he will find it hard indeed to 
engage us to place any confidence in the system he 
proposes for our security. 

His undertaking is great. The purpose of this 
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pamphlet, at which it aims directly or obliquely in 
every page, is to persuade the public of three or four 
of the most difficult points in the world — that all 
the advantages of the late war were on the part of 
the Bourbon alliance ; that the peace of Paris per- 
fectly consulted the dignity and interest of this 
country ; and that the American Stamp Act was a 
masterpiece of policy and finance ; that the only 
good minister this nation has enjoyed since his 
ilajesty’s accession, is the Earl of Bute ; and the 
only good managers of revenue we have seen are Lord 
Despcnser and Mr George Grenville ; and. under 
the description of men of virtue and ability, he 
holds them out to us as the only persons fit to put 
our ntlairs in order. Let not the reader mistake 

me: he docs not actually name these persons ; but 
having highly applauded their conduct in all its 
parts, and heavily censured every other set of men 
in the kingdom, he then recommends us to his men 
of virtue and ability. 

Such is the author’s scheme. Whether it will 
answer his purjiose I know not. But surely that 
purpose ought to be a wonderfully good one, to 
warrant the methods he has taken to compa^^. 
If the facts and reasonings in this piece are admitted, 
it is all over with us. The continuance of our tran- 
quillity depends upon the compassion of our rivals. 
Unable to secure to ourselves the advantages of 
peace, we are at the same time utterly unfit for wa:r 
It is impossible, if this state of things be credited 
abroad, that we can have any alliance ; all nations 
will fly from so dangerous a connection, lest, instead 
of being partakers of our strength, they should only 
liecome sharers in our ruin. If it is believed at home, 
all that firmness of mind, and dignified national 
courage, which used to be the great support of this 
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isle against the powers o£ the world, must melt 
away, and fail within us. 

In such a state of things can it be amiss if I aim 
at holding out some comfort to the nation ; another 
sort of comfort, indeed, than that which this writer 
provides for it ; a comfort not from its physician, 
but from its constitution : if I attempt to show that 
all the arguments upon which he founds the decay 
of that constitution, and the necessity of that phy- 
sician, are vain and frivolous ? I will follow the 
author closely in his own long career, through the 
war, the peace, the finances, our trade, and our 
foreign politics : not for tlm sake of the particular 
measures which he discusses ; that can be of 
no use : they are all decided ; their good is 
all enjoyed, or their evil incurred : but for 
the sake of the principles of war, peace, trade, 
and finances. These principles are of infinite mo- 
ment. They must come again and again und(T 
consideration : and it imports the public, of all 
things, that those of its ministers be enlarged, and 
just, and well confirmed, upon all these subjects. 
What notions this author entertains wc sliall sco 
presently ; notions in my opinion very irrational, 
and extremely dangerous ; and which, if they should 
crawl from pamphlets into counsels, and bo realized 
from private speculation into national mea-sures, 
cannot fail of hastening and completing our ruin. 

This author, after having paid his compliment to 
the showy appearances of the late war in our favour, 
is in the utmost haste to tell you that these appear- 
ances were fallacious, that they were no more than 
an imposition . — I fear I must trouble the reader 
with a pretty long quotation, in order to set before 
him the more clearly this author’s peculiar way of 
conceiving and reasoning : 

I 
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Happily (the K.) was then advised by min* 
Uters, who did not suffer themselves to be daz- 
zled by the glare of brilliant appearances ; but, 
knowing them to be fallacious, they wisely re- 
solved to profit of their splendour before our 
enemies should also discover the imjiosition . — 
The increase in the exports was found to have 
been occasioned chiefly by the demands of our 
own fleets and armies, and, instead of bringing 
wealth to the nation, was to be paid for by 
oppressive taxes upon the people of England. 
While the British seamen were consuming on 
board our men of war and privateers, foreign 
ships and foreign seamen were employed in the 
transportation of our merchandise; and the 
carrying trade, so great a source of wealth 
and marine, was entirely engrossed by the neutral 
nations. The number of British ships annually 
arriving in our ports was reduced 1,756 sail, 
containing 92,559 tons, on a medium of the six 
years’ war. compared with the six years of peace 
preceding it*— Tbe conquest of the Havannab 
had, indeed, stopped the remittance of specie 
from Mexico to Spain ; but it had not enabled 
England to seize it ; on the contrary, our 
merchants suffered by the detention of the 
galleons, as their corres}>nndents in Spain 
were disabled from paying them for their 
goods sent to America. The loss of the trMt 
to Old SjMin teas a further bar to an influx 
of specie ; and the attempt upon Portugal 
had not only deprived us of an import of bulhon 
from thence, but the payment of our troops 
employed in its defence was a fresh dram opened 
for the diminution of our circulating specie. 
The high premiums given for new loans had 
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sunk the price of the old stock near a third of 
its original value ; so that the purchasers had an 
obligation from the state to repay them with 
an addition of 33 per cent to their capital. 
Every new loan required new taxes to be im- 
posed ; new taxes must add to the price of our 
manufactures, and lessen their consumption 
among foreigners. The decay of our trade must 
necessarily occasion a decrease of the public 
revenue ; and a deficiency of our funds must 
either be made up by fresh taxes, which would 
only add to the calamity, or our national credit 
must be destroyed, by showing the public credi- 
tors the inability of the nation to repay them 
their principal money. — Bounties had already 
been given for recruits which exceeded the year’s 
wages of the ploughman and reaper ; and as 
these were exhausted, and husbandry stood still 
for u'un/ of hands, the manufacturers were next 
to be tempted to quit the anvil and the loom 
by higher offers. — France, bankrupt France, had 
no suck calamities impending over her ; her 
distresses were great, bui they were immediate 
and temporary ; her want of credit preserved her 
from a great increase of debt, and the loss of her 
ultramarine dominions lessened her expenses. 
Her colonies had, indeed, put themselves into the 
hands of the English ; but the property of her sub- 
jects had been preserved by capitulations, and a 
wntj opened for making her those remittances which 
the war had before suspended, with as }nuch secu- 
rity as in time of peace. — Her armies in Ger- 
many had been hitherto prevented from seizing 
upon Hanover ; but they continued to encamp 
on the same ground on which the first battle 
was fought ; and, as it mxist ever happen from 
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the policy of that government, the last troops she 
sent into the field were always found to be the best, 
and her frequent losses only served to fill her 
reqimeyits with better soldiers. The conquest of 
Hanover became therefore every campaign more 
probable. — It is to be noted, that the French 
troops received subsistence only, for the last 
three years of the war ; and that, although 
large arrears were due to them at its conclusion, 
the charge was the less during its continuance. 
— Pages 6-10. 

If any one be willing to see to how much greater 
lengths the author carries these ideas, he will recur 
to the book. This is sufticient for a specimen of his 
manner of thinking. I iK-lievc one reHectfon uni- 
formly obtrudes itself upon every reader of these 
paragraphs. For what jjurpose. in any cause, shall 
we hereafter contend uath France ? Can we ever 
flatter ourselves that we shall wage a more successful 
war ? If, on our part, in a war the most prosjwrous 
we ever carrietl on, by sea and by land, and in every 
part of the globe, attended nith the unparalleled 
circumstance of an immense increase of trade and 
augmentation of revenue ; if a continued series of 
disappointments, disgraces, and defeats, followed 
by public bankniptcy, on the part of France ; if all 
these still leave her a gainer on the whole balance, 
will it not be dowTiright frenzy in us ever to look 
her in the face again, or to contend with her any, 
even the most essential points, since victory and 
defeat, though by diflerent ways, equally conduct 
us to our ruin ? Subjection to France without a 
struggle will indeed be less for our honour, but on 
every principle of our author it must be more for 
our advantage. According to his representation of 
things the question is only concerning the most easy 
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fall. France had not discovered, our statesman 
tells us, at the end of that war, the triumphs of 
defeat, and the resources which are derived from 
bankruptcy. For my poor part, I do not wonder 
at their bUndness. But the English ministers saw 
further. Our author has at length let foreigners 
also into the secret, and made them altogetlicr as 
wise as ourselves. It is their own fault if {vid^ato 
imperii arcano) they are imposed upon any longer. 
They now are apprised of the sentiments whicli the 
great candidate for the government of this great 
empire entertains ; and they will act accordingly. 
They are taught our weakness and their own 
advantages. 

He telLs the world, that if France carries on the 

war against us in Germany, every loss she sustains 

contributes to the achievement of her conquest. 

If her armies are three years unpaid, she is the less 

exhausted by expense. If her credit is destroyed, 

she is the less oppressed wth debt. If her troops 

are cut to pieces, they will by her policy {and a 

wonderful policy it is) be improved, and will bo 

supplied with much better men. If the war is 

carried on in the colonies, he tells them that the loss 

of her ultramarine dominions lessens her expenses, 

and insures her remittances 

Per daxnna, per ca>do9. ab ipso 
Ducit opos animutnquo ferro. 

If so, what is it we can do to hurt her ? ; it will bo 
all an imposition, all faUaciotts. \Miy, the result 
must be 

Occidit, occidit 
Spos omnis ct fortuna nostri 
Nominia. 

The only way which the author’s principles leave 
for our escape, is to reverse our condition into that of 
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France, and to take her losing cards into our hands. 
But though his principles drive him to it, his politics 
will not suffer him to walk on this ground. Talking 
at our ease and of other countries, we may bear to 
be diverted with such speculations ; but in England 
we shall never be taught to look upon the annihila- 
tion of our trade, the ruin of our credit, the defeat 
of our armies, and the loss of our ultramarine domin- 
ions (wliatever the author may think of them), 
to be the high road to prosperity and greatness. 

Tlie reader does not, I hope, imagine that I mean 
seriously to set about the refutation of these uninge- 
nious paradoxes and reveries without imagination* 
I state them only that we may discern a little in the 
questions of %var and peace, the most weighty of all 
questions, what is the wisdom of those men who are 
held out to us as the only hope of an expiring nation. 
The present ministry is indeed of a strange character; 
at once indolent and distracted. But if a ministerial 
system should be formed, actuated by such maxims 
os are avowed in this piece, the vices of the present 
ministry would become their virtues ; their in- 
dolence would be the greatest of all public benefits, 
and a distraction that entirely defeated every one 
of their schemes would be our only security from 
destruction. 

To have stated these reasonings is enough, I pre- 
sume, to do their business. But they are occompa- 
Hied with facta and records, which may seem of a 
little more weight. I trust, however, that the facte 
of this author will lx; as far from bearing the touch- 
stone, as his arguments. On a httle inquiry, they 
wiU be found as great an imposition as the succes.ses 
they are meant to depreciate ; for they are all either 
false or fallaciously applied ; or not in the least to 
the purpose for which they are produced. 
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First the author, in order to support his favourite 
paradox, that our possession of the Frenoh colonics 
was of no detriment to France, has thouglit proiwr 
to inform us. that ‘ they put themselves into tlie 
hands of the English.’ He uses the same assertion, 
in nearly the same words, in another place ; her 
colonies liad put themselves into our hand-s. Now, 
in justice, not only to fact and common sense, but to 
the incomparable valour and perseverance of our 
military and naval forces thus unhandsomely tra- 
duced. I must tell this author, that the French 
colonies did not ‘ put themselves into the hands of 
the English.’ They were compelled to submit ; 
they were subdued by dint of English valour. Will 
the Hve years’ war carried on in (’anada, in which 
fell one of the principal hopes of this nation, and all 
the battles lost and gained during that anxious 
period, convince this author of his mistake ? I.ot 
him inquire of Sir Jeffery Amherst, under whose 
conduct that war was carried on ; of Sir Charles 
Saunders, whose steadiness and presence of mind 
saved our fleet, and were so eminently serviceable 
in the whole course of the siege of Quebec ; of Gen- 
eral Monckton, who was shot through the body 
there, whether France ‘ put her colonies into the 
hands of the English.’ 

Though he has made no exception, yet I would 
be liberal to him ; perhaps he means to confine 
himself to her colonies in the W^est Indies. But 
surely it will fare as ill with him there as in North 
America, whilst we remember that in our first 
attempt at Martinico we were actually defeated ; 
that it was three months before we reduced Guada- 
loupc ; and that the conquest of the Havannoh 
was achieved by the highest conduct, aided by 
circumstances of the greatest good fortune. He 
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knows the expense both of men and treasure at 
which we bought that place. However, if it had 
BO pleased the peacemakers, it was no dear pur» 
chase ; for it was decisive of the fortune of the 
war and the terms of the treaty : the Duke of 
Nivemois thought so ; France, England, Europe, 
considered it in that light ; all the world, except 
the then friends of the then ministry, who wept 
for our victories, and were in ha.ste to get rid of 
the burden of our conquests. This author knows 
that France did not put those colonies into the 
hands of England ; but he well knows who did 
put the most valuable of them into the hands of 
France. 

In the next place, our author is pleased to con- 
sider the conquest of those colonies in no other 
light than as a convenience for the remittances to 
France, which he asserts that the war had before 
suspended, but for which a way was opened (by our 
conquest) as secure as in time of peace. I charit- 
ably hope he knows nothing of the subject. I 
referred him lately to our commanders, for the 
resistance of the French colonies ; I now wish he 
would apply to our custom-house entries, and our 
merchants, for the advantages which we derived 
from them. 

In 1701, there was no entry of goods from any 
of the conquered places but Guadaloupe ; in that 
year it stood thus : 


Imports from Gundaloupe, value, £-182,179 

In 1762. when we hnrl not yet delivered up our 
conquests, the account was, 

Gua<.laIoupe £51.'1.2-I4 

filartinico 288.4..') 


Total imports in 1762. 


value. £801.669 
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Id 1763, after we had delivered up tlie sove- 
reignty of these islands* but kept open a 
communication with them, the imports 
were, 

Guadeloupe 

Mnrtinico 

Havatinah 


£412,303 

344,161 

241^386 


Total imports in 1763. value. £l,00.'>.b50 


Besides, I find, in the account of bullion imporlod 
and brought to the Bank, that, during that period in 
which the intercourse with the Havannah was open, 
we received at that one shop, in treasure, from that 
one place, £559.810 ; in the yoar 1763, £389,450 ; so 
that the import from these places in that year 
amounted to £1,395,300. 


On this state the reader will observe, that I take 
the imports from, and not the exports to, these con- 
quests. the measure of the advantages which we 
derived from them. I do so for reasons which will 
be somewhat worthy the attention of such readem 
M are fond of this species of inquiry. I say there- 
fore I choose the import article, as the best, and in- 

of value 

of the ^^est India trade. Our export entry does 
not comprehend the greatest trade we carry on with 
any of the West India islands, the sale of negroes ; 
nor does it give any idea of two other advantages 
we draw from them ; tlie remittances for money 

N^h A of P«rt of the balance 

of the North American trade. It is therefore quite 

ridiculous, to strike a balance merely on the face of 

though in most foreign branches, it is, on the whole 
the best method. It we should take that standa^; 
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it would appear, that the balance with onr own is- 
lands is, annually, several hundred thousand pounds 
against this country •. Such is its aspect on the 
custom-house entries ; but we know the direct 
contrary to be the fact. We know that the West- 
Indians are always indebted to our merchant, and 
that the value of every shilling of West India pro- 
duce is English property. So that our import from 
them, and not our export, ought always to be con- 
sidered as their true value ; and this corrective 
ought to be applied to all general balances of our 
trade, which are formed on the ordinary principles. 

If possible, this was more emphatically true of 
the French West India islands, whilst they contin- 
ued in our hands. That none or only a very con- 
temptible part, of the value of this produce could 
be remitted to France, the author will see, perhaps 
with unwillingness, but with the clearest conviction, 
if be considers, that in the year 1 iG3. after tie had 
cease^l to export to the isles of Gu^nloupe and M^- 
tinico, and to the Havannah, and ‘be coIoniM 
were free to send all their produce to Old France ^d 
Spain, if they liad any remittance to ; be vnH 

see that we imported from those places, in that year, 
to Z amount'of tl.395,300. Sofarwas 

annual produce of theac islands 

to the payments of their annual call upon us. tha 

this mighty additional importation was necessary, 


£ 2 . 009.411 


• Total imports from tho West In<he3 in 

1764 

Export.-? to ditto in ditto . . - • 

s ridiculou.^. 
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though not quite sufficient, to discharg^ the clel)ts 
contracted in the few years we held them. Tho 
property, therefore, of their whole produce was ours ; 
not onlv during che war, but even for more tluui a 
year after the peace. The author, I hope, will not 
again venture upon so rash and discouraging a pro- 
position concerning the nature and effect of tlioso 
conquests, as to call them a convenience to the re- 
mittances of France ; he secs, by this account, that 
what he asserts is not only without foundation, but 
even impossible to be true. 

As to our trade at that time, he labours with all 
his might to represent it as absolutely mined, or on 
the very edge of ruin. Indeed, as u.sual witli him, 
he is often as equivocal in his e.vprossion as he is 
clear in his design. Sometimes he more than insin- 
uates a decay of our commerce in that war ; some- 
times he admits an increase of exports ; but it is in 
order to depreciate the advantages we might appear 
to derive from that increase, whenever it should 
come to be proved against him. He tells you, ‘ that 
it was chiefly occasioned by the demands of our o^vn 
fleets and armies, and, instead of bringing wealth 
to the nation, was to be paid for by oppressive taxes 
upon the people of England.’ Never was anything 
more destitute of foundation. It might be proved, 
with the greatest ease, from the nature and quality 
of the goods exported, as well as from tho situation 
of the places to which our merchandise was sent, 
and which the war could r.o wise affect, that the sup- 
ply of our fleets and armies could not have been the 
cause of this wonderful increase of trade : its cause 
was evident to the whole world ; the ruin of the 
trade of France, and our posscs.sion of her colonies. 
WTiat wonderful effects this catise produced the 
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reader will see below * ; and he will form on that 
account some judgment of the author’s candour or 
information. • 

Admit however that a great part of our export, 
though nothing is more remote from fact, was owing 
to the supply of our fleets and armies ; was it not 
something ? ; was it not peculiarly fortunate for a 
nation, that she was able from her onn bosom to 
contribute largely to the supply of her armies mili- 
tating in so many distant countries ? The author al- 
lows that France did not enjoy the same advantages. 




1754. £ 9. d. 

Total export of British goodf*. value, 8,317,506 15 3 
Ditto of foreign goods in time . 2,910,836 14 9 
Ditto of ditto out of time . • 659,485 2 10 


Total exporta of all kinds . . 11,787,828 12 10 

Total imports ...... 8.093,472 15 0 

Balance in favour of England . £3,694,355 17 10 


1761. £ 

Total export of British poods • 10,649,581 12 6 

Ditto of foreign poo<ls in time . 3,553,692 7 1 

Ditto of ditto out of time . . 355,016 0 2 

Total exports of all lands * . 14,558,288 19 9 

Total imports 9,294.915 1 6 


Balance in favour of England 


£5,263.373 18 3 


Hero is the state of our trade in 1761, compared with 
a very good vear of profound peace : both arc taken 
from the authentic entries at the custom-house. How 
the author can contrive to make this increase of tJio 
export of English produce agree with his account of the 
drea<lful want of hands in England, page 9, unle^-*^ ha 
supposes manufactures to be made Nvithout hands, i 
really do not It is painful to bo so frequently obliged 

to set this author right in matters of fact. This state 
will fully refute all that ho has said or insinuated upon 
the difficulties and decay of our trade. 
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But it is remarkable, throughout his whole book, 
that those circumstances which have ever been 
considered as great ber«?fits, and decisive proofs of 
national superiority, ^are, when in our liands, taken 
either in diminution of some otlier apparc-nt advan- 
tage, or even sometimes as positive misfortunes. 
The optics of that politician must bo of a strange 
conformation, who beholds everything in this dis- 
torted shape. 

So far as to our trade. With regard to our navi- 
gation, he is still more uneasy at our .situation, and 
still more fallacious in his state of it. In his text, ho 
affirms it ‘ to have been entirely engrossed by the 
neutral nations.’ Tliis he asserts roundly and bold- 
ly, and without the least concern ; although it cost 
no more than a single glance of the eye upon his oum 
margin to see the full refutation of thi.s assertion. 
His own account proves against him, that, in the 
year 1761, the British shipping amounted to ,'527, 557 
tons,— the foreign to no more than 180,102. The 
medium of his six years’ British. 2,44J),555 tons, 
— foreign only 906,690. This state (his ouTi) de- 
monstrates that the neutral nations did not entirely 
engross our navigation. 

I am willing from a strain of candour to admit 
that this author speaks at random ; that he is only 
slovenly and inaccurate, and not fallacious. In 
matters of account, however, this want of care is 
not excusable ; and the difference between neutral 
nations entirely engrossing our navigation, and 
being only subsidiary to a vastly augmented trade, 
makes a most material difference to his argnment. 
From that principle of fairness, though the author 
speaks otherwise, I am willing to suppose he means 
no more than that our navigation had so declined 
as to alarm us with the probable loss of this valu- 
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able object. I shall however show, that his whole 
proposition, whatever modifications he may please 
to give it, is without foundation ; that our naviga- 
tion had not decreased ; that, on the contrary, it had 
greatly increased in the war ; that it had increased 
by the war ; and that it was probable the same 
cause would continue to augment it to a still greater 
height ; to what an height it is hard to say, had our 
success continued. 

But first I must observe, I am much less solici- 
tous whether his fact be true or no, than whether his 
principle is well established. Cases are dead things, 
j)rinciples are living and productive. I affirm then, 
that, if in time of war our trade had the good fortune 
to increase, and at the same time a large, nay the 
largest, proportion of carriage had been engrossed 
by neutral nations, it ought not in itself to have been 
considered as a circumstance of distress. War is a 
time of inconvenience to trade ; in general it must 
be straitened, and must find its way as it can. It is 
often happy for nations that they are able to call in 
neutral navigation. They all aim at it. France 
endeavoured at it. I ut could not compass it. 
Will this author say, that, in a war with Spain, 
such an assistance would not be of absolute ne- 
cessity ? that it would not be the most gross of all 
follies to refuse it ? In the next place, his meth(^ 
of stating a medium of sis years of war. and sis 
years of peace, to decide this question, is altogether 
unfair. To say, in derogation of the advantages 
of a war, that na^^gation is not equal to what it was 
in time of peace, is what hitherto has never been 
heard of. No war ever bore that test but the war 
which he so bitterly laments. One may lay it 
down as a maxim, that an average estimate of an 
object in a steady course of ri.singorof falUng, must 
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in its nature be an unfair one ; more particularly if 
the cause of the rise or fall be Tisible, and its con- 
tinuance in any degree probable. Average esti- 
mates are never just but when the objeet fluctuates, 
and no reason can be assigned why it should not con- 
tinue still to fluctuate, 'fhe author chooses to allow 
nothing at all for this : he has taken an average of 
six years of the war. He knew, for everybody 
knows, that the first three years were on the whole 
rather unsuccessful ; and that, in consequence of 
this ill success, trade sunk, and navigation declined 
with it ; but that grand delusion of the three last years 
turned the scale in our favour. At the beginning 
of that war (as in the commencement of every war), 
traders were struck with a sort of panic. Many 
went out of the freighting business. But by degrees, 
as the war continued, the terror wore off ; the danger 
came to be better appreciated, and better provided 
against ; our trade was carried on in large fleets, 
under regular convoys, and with great safety. The 
freighting business revived. The ships wore fewer, 
but much larger ; and though the number decreased, 
the tonnage was vastly augmented : insomuch that 
in 1761 the British shipping had risen by the author’s 
own account to 527,557 tons. — In the last year he 
has given us of the peace, it amounted to no more 
than 494,772 ; that is, in the last year of the war it 
was 32,785 tons more than in the correspondent 
year of his peace average. No year of the peace 
e.xcceded it except one, and that but little. 

The fair account of the matter is this. Our 
trade had, as we have just seen, increased to so 
astonishing a degree in 1761, as to employ British 
and foreign ships to the amount of 707,659 tons, 
which is 149,500 more than we employed in the 
last year of the peace.— Thus our trade increased 
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more than a fifth ; our British navigation had in- 
creased likewise with this astonishing increase of 
trade, but was not able to keep pace with it ; and we 
added about 120,000 tons of foreign shipping to 
the 60,000, which had been employed in the last 
year of the peace. Whatever happened to our 
shipping in the former years of the war, this 
would be no true state of the case at the time of 
the treaty. If we had lost something in the be- 
ginning, we had then recovered, and more than re- 
covered, all our losses. Such is the ground of the 
doleful complaints of the author, that the carrying 
trade tens tchoUy engrossed hy the neutral nations. 

I have done fairly, and even very moderately, 
in taking this year, and not his average, as the 
standard of what might be expected in future, 
had the war continued. The author will be com- 
pelled to allow it, unless he undertakes to show ; 
fii-st that the possession of Canada, Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, Grenada, the Havannah, the Philip- 
pines, the whole African trade, the whole East 
India trade, and the whole Newfoundland fishery, 
had no certain inevitable tendency to increase the 
British shipping ; unless, in the second place, he can 
prove that tliose trades were, or might be, by law 
or indulgence, carried on in foreign vessels ; and 
unless, thirdly, he can demonstrate that the pre- 
mium of insurance on British ships was rising as the 
war continued. He can prove not one of these 
points. I will show him a fact more that is mortal 
to his assertions. It is the state of our shipping in 
1762. The author had his reasons for stopping 
short at the preceding year. It would have ap- 
peared, had he proceeded farther, that our tonnage 
was in a course of uniform augmentation, owing 
to the freight derived from our foreign conquests, 
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and to the perfect security of our navigation from 
our clear and decided sujieriority at sea. Tliis, I 
say, would have appeared from the state of the 
ri\’o years 


1761. 

British 

.... r.27..V,7 

tons. 

1762. 

Ditto • 

. . . . 

tons. 

1761. 

Foreign . 

.... ISU.IOJ 

ions. 

1762. 

Ditto 

. . . . 129,502 

tons. 


The two last years of the peace were in no degree 
equal to these. Much of the navigation of 1763 was 
also owing to the war ; this is manifest from the 
large part of it employed in the carriage from 
the ceded islands, with which the communication 
still continued open. Xo such circumstances of 
glory and advantage ever attended upon a war. 
Too happy will be our lot. if we should again hu 
forced into a war, to behold anything that shall re- 
semble them ; and if we were not then tlio l)etter 
for them, it is not in the ordinary course of God’s 
providence to mend our condition. 

In vain does the author declaim on the high pre- 
miums given for the loans during the war. His long 
note swelled with calculations on that subject (even 
supposing the most inaccurate of all calculations to 
be just) would be entirely thrown away, did it not 
serve to raise a wonderful opinion of his financial 
skill in those who are not less surprised than edified 
when, with a solemn face and mysterious air, they 
are told that two and two make four. For what 
else do w’c learn from this note ? That the more ex- 
pense is incurred by a nation, the more money will 
be required to defray it ; that in proportion to the 
continuance of that expense, will be the continuance 
of borromng ; that the increase of borrowing and 
the increase of debt will go hand in hand ; and lastly, 
that the more money you want, the harder it will be 
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to get it ; and that the scarcity of the commodity 
will enhance the price, ^^^lo ever doubted the truth 
or the insignificance, of these propositions ? ; what 
do they prove ? : that war is expensive, and peace 
desirable. They contain nothing more than a com- 
monplace against war ; the easiest of all topics. To 
bring them home to his purpose, he ought to have 
sliown that our enemies had money upon l>etter 
terms j which he has not sho\vn. neither can he. I 
sliall speak more fully to tliis point in another place. 
}fe ought to have showm that the money they raised, 
upon whatever terms, liad procured them a more 
lucrative return. He knows that our expenditure 
])urchased commerce and conquest : theirs acquired 
nothing but defeat and bankruptcy. 

Thus the author has laid down his ideas on the 
subject of war. Next follow those he entertains on 
that of peace. The treaty of Paris upon the whole 
has his approbation. Indeed, if his account of the 
war be just, he might have spared himself all further 
t rouble. The rest i.s drawn on as an inevitable con- 
clusion. If the House of Bourbon had the advan- 
tage, she must give the law ; and the peace, though 
it were much worse tlian it is, had still been a 
good one. But as the world is yet deluded on the 

state of that war, other arguments are necessary ; 

and the author has in my opinion very ill supplied 
them. He tells of many things we have got, and ol 
which he has made out a kind of bill. This matter 
may be brought within a very narrow compass, it 
we come to consider the requisites of a good peace 
under some plain distinct heads. I apprehend they 
may be reduced to these: 1. Stability; -. in- 
demnification ; 3. Alliance. 

As to the first, the author more than obseurel) 
hints in several places, that he thinks the peace not 
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likclv to last. However, ho does furnish a secu- 
rity ; a security, in any light, I fear, but insuffi* 
cient : on his h3’pothesis, surelj' a vcrj' odd one. 
‘ Bj' stipulating for the entire possession of the 
Continent (says he) the restored French islands are 
becoming in some me.asure dependent on the British 
empire; and the good faith of France on observ- 
ing the treaty guaranteed by the value at whicli she 
estimates their possession.’ This author soon grows 
weary of his principles. Tliey seldom last him for 
two pages together. WTien the advantages of the 
war were to be depreciated, then the loss of the ul- 
tr.ainarine colonies lightened the expenses of Fraiioe, 
facilitated her remittances, and therefore Acr colo- 
nists i>tit them into our hfinds. .According to this au- 
thor’s svstem, the actual jwsse.ssion of those colonies 
ought to give us little or no advantage in the nego- 
tiation for peace ; and yet the chance of posses.sing 
them on a futvire occasion gives a perfect security 
for the preservation of that juMce. The conquest 
of tlie Havannah, if it did not serve Spain, rather 
distressed England, says our author. But the 
molestation which her galleons ma\’ suffer from our 
station in Pensacola gives us advantages, for which 
we were not allowed to credit the nation for the 
Havannah itself ; a place surely full as well situated 
for ever}' external purpose as Pensacola, and of more 
internal benefit than ten thousand Pensaeolas. 

The author sets very little by conquests ; I sup- 
pose it is because ho makes them so very lightly. On 
tliis subject he speaks with the greatest certainty 
imaginable. We have, according to him. nothing 
to do, but to go and take possession, whenever wo 
think proper, of the French and Spanish settle- 
ments, It were better that he had examined a little 
what advantage the peace gave us towards the 
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invasion of these colonies, which we did not possess 
before the i)eace. It would not have been amiss if 
he had consulted the public experience, and our 
commanders, concerning the absolute certainty 
of those conquests on which he is pleased to found 
our sec iiritv. And if, after all, he should have dis* 


coverecl them to be so very sure, and so very easy, 
he might at least, to preserve consistency, have 
looked a few pages back, and (no unplcasing thing 
to him) listened to himself, where he says, that 
* the most successful enterprise could not compen- 
sate to the nation for the waste of its people 
by carrying on war in unhealthy climates. So 
that, according to himself, his security is not 
worth the suit ; according to fact, he lias only a 
chance, Clod knows what a chance, of getting at it ; 
and therefore, according to reason, the giving up 
the most valuable of all possessions, in hopes to 
con<|ucr them back, under any atlvantage of situa- 
tion. is the most ridiculous security that ever was 
imagined for the peace of a nation. It is time his 
friends did not give up Canada; they could not 
give up everything : let us make the most of it- 
We have Canada, we know its value. We have not 
tlio French any longer to fight in North America ; 
and from this circumstance we derive considerable 
advantages. But here let me rest a little, lue 
author touches upon a string which sounds under 
his fingers but a tremulous and melancholy note. 
North America was once indeed a great stixmgth o 
this nation, in opportunity of ports, in ships, in 
provisions, in men. We found her a sound, an 
active, a vigorous member of the empire. 1 hope, uy 
wise management, she uill again become so. But 
one of our capital present misfortunes is her discon- 
tent and disobedience. To which of the author s 
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favourites this discontent is owing, we all know 
hut too suflieiently. It would bo a disiiml event, 
if this foundation of his security, and indeed of all 
our public strength, should, in reality, become our 
weakness ; and if all the powers of this empire, 
which ought to fall with a compacted weiglit upon 
the head of our enemies, should be dissipated and 
distracted by a jealoiis vigilance, or by hostile 
attempts upon one another. Ten Canadius cannot 
restore that security for the peace, and for every- 
thing valuable to this country, which we have lost 
along with the affection and the obedience of our 
colonies. He is the wise minister, he is the true 
friend to Britain, who .shall be able to restore it. 

To return to the securitj' for the peace. The 
author tells us, tliat the original great purposes 
of the war were more than nceompUshed by the 
treaty. Surely he has experience and reading 
enough to know, that, in the course of a war, events 
may happen, that render its original verj’ far from 
being its principal purpose. This original may 
dwindle by circumstances, so as to become not a 
purpose of the second or even the third magnitude. 
I trust this is so obvious that it will not be necessary 
to put cases for its illustration. In that war, as 
soon as Spain entered into the quarrel, the security 
of North America was no longer the sole nor the 
foremost object. The Family Compact had been 
I know not how long before in agitation. But 
then it was that we saw produced into daylight and 
action the most odious and most formidable of all 
the conspiracies against the liberties of Europe that 
ever lias been framed. The war with Spain was the 
first fmits of that league ; and a security against 
that league ought to have been the fundanient.al 
point of a pacification with the powers who compose 


/ 
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it. We had materials in our hands to have con- 
structed that security in such a manner as never 
to be shaken. But how did the virtuous and able 
men of our author labour for this great end ? They 
took no one step towards it. On the contrary they 
countenanced, and, indeed, as far as it depended 
on them, recognized it in all its parts ; for our pleni- 
potentiary treated with those who acted for the two 
crowns, as if they had been different ministers of 
the same monarch. The Spanish minister received 
his instructions, not from Madrid, but from 
Versailh s. 

'j'liis was not hid from our ministers at homo; 
and the discovery ought to have alarmed them, if 
the good of their country had been the object of 
their anxiety. They could not hut have seen that 
the whole Spanish monarchy was melted doum into 
the cabinet of Versailles. But they thought this 
circumstance an advantage ; os it enabled them to 
go through with their work the more expcditiou.dy. 
Expedition waseverything to them ; because France 
might happen d\iring a protracted negotiation to 
di.scover the great imposition of our victories. 

In the same spirit they negotiated the terms of 
the peace. If it were thought ad\'isahle not to take 
any positive security from Spain, tlie most obvious 
princ iples of poUcy dictated that the burden of the 
cessions ought to fall upon France ; and that every- 
thing which was of grace and favour should be 
given to Spain. Spain could not, on her part, have 
executed a capital article in the family compact, 
which obliged her to compensate the losses of France. 
At least she could not do it in America ; for she 
was expressly precluded by the treaty of Utrecht 
from ceding any territory' or giving any advantage 
in trade to that power. What did our ministers ? 
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They took from Spain the territory of Florida, an 
object of no value except to show our dispositions 
to be quite equal at least towards both powere ; 
and they enabled France to compensate Spam by 
the gift of Louisiana ; loading us witli all the harsh- 
ness! leaving the act of kindne:« tvltli France, and 
opening thereby a door to the fulfilling of this tho 
most consolidating article of the fami y coinpaet 
Accordingly that dangerous leag:ue. thus ahetud 
and authorized by the English ministry without an 

attempt to invalidate it in any way. or in any of its 

parts, exists to this hour ; and has grown stronger 
and stronger every hour of its existence. 

As to the second component of a good peace, coni- 
pensation, I have but little trouble ; the author has 
said nothing upon that head. He has nothing to 
say. After a war of such expanse, this ought to 
have been a capital consideration. But on what ho 
has been so prudently silent, I think it is right to 
speak plainly. All our new acquisitions together, 
at this time, scarce afford matter of revenue, either 
at home or abroatl, sufficient to defray tho expense 
of their establishments ; not one shilling towards 
the reduction of our debt. Guadaloupe or Mar- 
tinico alone would have given us material aid ; much 
in the way of duties, much in the way of trade and 
navigation. A good ministry would have con- 
sidered how a renewal of the Awich/o might havo 
been obtained. We had as much right to ask it at 
the treaty of Paris as at the treaty of Utrecht. Wo 
had incomparably more in our hands to purchase 
it. Floods of treasure would have poured into this 
kingdom from such a source ; and, under proper 
management, no small part of it would have taken 
a public direction, and have fructified an exhausted 
exchequer. 
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If this gentleman's hero of finance, instead of 
flying from a treaty, which, though he now defends, 
he could not approve, and would not oppose ; if lie, 
instead of shifting into an office, which removed 
him from the manufacture of the treaty, had, by 
his credit with the then great director, acquired for 
us these, or any of these, objects, the possession of 
Cuadaloupe or Martinico, or the renewal of the 
AssietUo, he might have held his head high in his 
country ; because he would have performed real 
service ; ten thousand times more real service, tlian 
all the economy of which this writer is perpetually 
talking, or all the little tricks of finance which the 
expertest juggler of the treasury can practise, could 
amount to in a thousand years. But the occasion 
is lost ; tlie time is gone, perhaps forever. 

As to the tliird requisite, alliance, there too the 
author is silent. What strength of tliat kind did 
they acquire ? They got no one new ally ; they 
stript the enemy of not a single old one. They dis- 
gusted (how justly, or unjustly, matters not) every 
ally we had ; and from that time to this we stand 
friendless in Europe. But of this naked condition of 
their country I know some people are not ashamed. 
They have their system of politics ; our ancestors 
grew great by another. In this manner these vir- 
tuous men concluded the peace ; and their practice 
Ls only consonant to their theory. 

Many things more might he observed on this 
curious head of our author’s speculations. But, 
taking leave of what the writer says in his serious 
part, if he he serious in any part, I shall only just 
point out a piece of his pleasantry. No man, I 
believe, ever denied that the time for making peace 
is that in which the best terms may be obtained. 
But what that time is. together with the use that 
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has been made of it. we are to judge by seeing 
whether terms adequate to our advantages, and to 
our necessities, have been actually obtained. Hero 
is the pinch of the question, to which the author 
ouglit to have set his sliouldcrs in earnest. Instead 
of doing this, lie slips out of the harness by a jest ; 
and sneoringly tells us. that, to determine this point, 
we must know the secrets of the French and Span- 
ish cabinets *, and that Parliament was pleased 
to approve the treaty of peace without calling for 
the correspondence concerning it. How just this 
sarcasm on that Parliament may be, I say not ; 
but bow becoming in the author, I leave it to his 
friends to determine. 

Having thus gone tiirough the question.^ of war 
and peace, the author proceeds to state our debt, 
and the interest which it carried, at the time of the 
treaty, with the unfairness and inaccuracy, how- 
ever, which dustinguish all his assertions, and all 
his calculations. To detect every fallacy, and 
rectify every mistake, would he endless. It will be 
enough to point out a few of them, in order to show 
how unsafe it is to place anything like an implicit 
trust in such a writer. 

The interest of debts contracted during the war 
is stated by the author at £2,614,892. Among them 


• Sompthinff however has transpired in the quarrels 
amoiiK those concemed in that transaction. It seems 
the good Grnius of Britain, so much vaunted by our au- 
thor, did his duly nobly. Whilst wo were cainiiiL! ^uch 
advanta(!es, the court of France was astonished at our 
concessions. ' J’ai apportd a Vcrsnillos, il est vrni, les 
Ratifications du Roi d’Anpleterre. d voslre grand itonne- 
mcni, €t d ctlui dc bicn d’auircs. Je dois cola au bontes 
du Roi d’Anplcterro, & cellos do Milord Bute, k Mons. 
leComte deViry, k Mons. le Due do Niveniois, oteiiifina 
mon scavoir faire.* — Leltres, ete., du Chov. D'Eon, p. 61. 
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is stated tlie unfunded debt, £9,075,017, sxipposed 
to carry interest on a inediiira at 3 per cent, which 
amounts to £299,250. We are referred to the Con- 
sidf rations on the Trade and Finances of the KingdorUy 
p. 22, for the particulars of that unfunded debt. 
Turn to the work, and to the place referred to by 
the author himself, if you have a mind to see a clear 
detection of a capital fallacy of this article in his 
account. You will there see that this unfunded 
debt consists of the nine following articles : the 
remaining subsidy to the Duke of Brunswick ; the 
remaining dedommaejement to the Landgrave of 
Hesse ; the German demands : the army and 
ordnance cxtraordinarics ; the deficiencies of grants 
and funds ; Mr Touchet’s claim ; the debts due to 
Nova Scotia and Barbadoes ; exchequer bills ; and 
navy debt. The extreme fallacy of this state can- 
not escape any reader who will be at the pains to 
compare the interest money, with which he affirms 
us to have been loaded, in his State of the Nation, 
with the items of the principal debt to which 
he refers in his Considerations. Tlie reader must 
observe, that of this long list of nine articles, only 
two, the exchequer bills, and part of tlie navy debt, 
carried any interest at all. llic first amounted to 
£1.800.000 ; and this undoubtedlv carried interest. 
Tlie w hole navy debt indeed amoui lai to £4,576,915 ; 
but of this only a fiart carried interest. The 
author of the Considerations labours to prove tlii.s 
very point in p. 18 ; and Mr G. has always defended 
him.self upon the same ground, for the insufficient 
provision he made for the discharge of that debt. 
The reader may see their own authority for it.* 

* ■ TJje navy hills are not due till six months after 
they have been issued ; six months also of the i^ea- 
nien’s wages hy Act of Parliament must be, oii<l 
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Mr G. did in fact provide no more than £2,150,000 
for tlie discharge of these bills in two years. It is 
much to be wished that these gentlemen would lay 
their heads together, that they would consider well 
this matter, and agree upon something. For wlien 
the scanty provision made for the unfunded debt 
is to be vindicated, then wo are told it is a very 
small part of that debt which carries interest. But 
when the public is to be represented in a miserable 
condition, and the consequences of the late war to 
be laid before us in dreadful colours, then we are 
to be told that the unfunded debt is within a trifle 
of ten millions, and so large a portion of it carries 
interest that we must not compute less than 3 per 
cent, upon the whole. 

In the year 1764, Parliament voted £650.000 to- 
wards the discharge of the na%*y debt. 'Ihis sum 


in con^cquonco of tlio prr^cribed by that act, 

twelve moDtlis* ircncrally, anil often iinuh 

more arc retained ; and there has been he^uios at nil 
times a larpe arrear of pay, which, though kept in tho 
account, could never bo claimed, the persons to whom 
it was duo having left neither a^^si^uces nor representa* 
tives. The precUo amount of such sums cannot bo 
ascertained ; but they can hardly bo reckoned Ioas than 
thirteen or fourteen hundred thousand pounds. On Dec, 
31, 1754, when the navy debt was reduced nearly as low 
as it could be, it still amounted to £1.206,567 Hjd.i 
consisting chiefly of articles which could not then bo 
discharged ; such articles will be larger now, in pro* 
portion to tho increaso of the establishment : and an 
allowance must always bo made for them in judging of 
tho btoto of the navy debt, though they are not <li^tin* 
guislmblo in tho account. In providing for that which is 
payable, tho principal object of the legislature is always 
to discharge the bills, for they are the greatest article ; 
they bear an interest of 4 per cent ; end, when the 
quantity of them is large, they aro a heavy ineumbranca 
upon all money transactions.* 
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could not be applied solely to the discharge of bills 
carrying interest ; because part of the debt due on 
ficainen’s wages must have been paid, and some 
bills canned no interest at all. Notwithstanding 
this, we hnd by an account in the journals of the 
House of Commons, in the following session, that 
the navy debt carrying interest was, on December 
31, 1764, no more than £1,087,442. I am sure 
tlierefore that I admit too much when I admit 
the navy debt carrying interest, after the creation 
of the navy annuities in the year 1763, to have been 
£2.200,000. Ad<l the exchequer bills; and the 
wliole unfunded debt carrying interest will be four 
millions instead of ten ; and the annual interest 
jiaiil for it at 4 per cent, will be £160.000 insteadof 
£201),2.)0. An error of no small magnitude, and 
which could not have been owing to inadvert- 
ency. 

The misrepresentation of the increase of the peace 
establisliment is still more extraordinary than that 
of the interest of tlie unfunded debt. The increase 
is great, undoubtedly. However, the author finds 
no fault with it, and urges it only as a matter of 
argument to support the strange chimerical pro- 
posals he is to make us in the close of his work for 
the increase of revenue. The greater he made that 
establishment, the stronger he expected to stand in 
argument : but, whatever be expected or propos^ 
he should have stated the matter fairly. He t^ 
us that this establishment is nearly £1,500,000 
more than it was in 1752, 1753. and other years of 
peace. This he has done in his usual manner, by 
assertion, without troubling himself either with 
proof or probability. For he has not given us any 
state of the peace establishment in the years 1(53 
and 1754, the time which he means to compare with 
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the preseot. As I ain obliged to force liim to that 
precision, from which he always Hies as from his 
most dangerous enemy, 1 have been at the trouble 
to search the journals in the period between tlio 
two last wars: and I find that the peace establish- 
ment, consisting of the navy, the ordnance, andjho 
several incidental expenses, amounted to £2,340,5h4. 
Now is this writer wild enough to imagine, that the 
peace establishment of 1764 and the subse(|\ient 
years, made up from the same articles, is £:i,80(i.(HK) 
and upwards 'i His assertion however goes to this. 
But I must take the liberty of correcting him in 
this gross mistake, and from an authority he cannot 
refuse, from his favourite work, and standing 
authority, the ConsideraliotKi. We tind there, p. 4.1 *, 
the peace establishment of 1704 and 1705 stated at 
£3,009,700. This is near two hundred thousand 
pounds less than that given in The Stateof the yation. 
But even from this, in order to render the articles 
which compose the peace estahlishment in the two 
periods correspondent (for otherwise they cannot 
be compared), we must deduct tirst, his articles of 


• Navy £l,4al>,<iO() 

Army l.iOS.fioo 

Onlnance 174, (ioo 

The four American coverninenta 
General surveys in America . . 

Founilling Hospital .... 3S.(i00 

To tho African coiumittc-o . . 13.U00 

For the civil establishment on the 

coast of Africa 5,300 

Militia 100,000 

Deficiency of land and malt . . 300.000 

Deficiency of funds .... 202,400 

Evtraordinarics of the army and 

novy 35.000 


Total 


. . £3.609.700 
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the deficiency of land and malt, which amount to 
£300.000. They certainly are no part of the estab- 
lishment ; nor are they included in that sum, which 
I liave stated above for the establishment in the 
time of the former peace. If they were proper to 
be stated at all, they ought to be stated in both 
accounts. We must also deduct the deficiencies of 
funds, £202.400. These deficiencies are the differ- 
ence between the interest charged on the public for 
moneys borrowed, and the produce of the taxes 
laid for the discharge of that interest. Annual 
provision is indeed to be made for them by Parlia- 
ment : but in the inquiry before us, wliich is only 
wliat charge is l)rought on the public by interest 
l>aid or to be paid for money borrowed, the utmost 
t liat the author should do is to bring into the account 
the full interest for all that money. Tliis he has 
done in the very page I am now examining — 
£2,014,892. To comprehend afterwards in the 
peace establishmeut the deficiency of the fund 
created for payment of that interest, would be lay- 
ing twice to the account of the war port of the same 
sum. Suppose ten millions borrowed at 4 per cent, 
and the fund for paj’ineut of the interest to produce 
no more than £200,000. The whole annual charge 
on the public is £400,(X)0. It can be no more. But 
to charge the interest in one part of the account, and 
then the deficiency in tlie other, would be cliarzing 
£000,000. The deficiency of funds must therefore 
be also deducted from the peace establishment in 
the Considerations ; and tijcn the peace establish- 
ment in that author will be rerluced to the same 
articles with those included in the sum I have 
already mentioned for the peace estal)lishnrcnt 
before the lost war, in the year 17")3, and 17o4. 
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Poace establishment in the Con4\dtratiof\fi £3*609,700 
Deduct dertcioncy of land and malt £300.000 
Ditto of funds 202,400 

502,400 


3,107.300 

Peace establishment before the late war* in 
which no deficiencies of land and malt, or 
funds are included ...*•• 2.340.594 

Difference , • • . £700,7(03 

Being about half the sum which our autlior lias 
been pleased to suppose it- 

Let us put the whole together. The author 
states 

Difference of peace establishment before and 

since the war £l,r)00,0(»0 

Interest of debt contracted by the war . . 2,614.892 


4.114.892 

The real difference in the peace estab- 

lislirnent is £760*706 

The actual interest of 
the funded debt, in* 
eluding that charged 
on the >ii)king fund £2,315,642 
The actual interest of 

unfunded debt at most 1 60,000 

Total interest of debt 

contracted by the war . . 2,475,643 

Increase of peace establishment, and interest 

of new debt 3,236,348 

Error of the author .... £878,544 

It is true* the extraordinaries of the army have 
been found considerably greater than the author of 
the Considerations was pleased to foretell they 
would bo. The author of The Present Slate avails 
himself of that increase* and, finding it suit his 
purpose, sots the whole down in the peace estab- 
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lishment of the present times. If this is allowed 
him, his error perhaps may be reduced to £700,000. 
But I doubt the author of the Considcratioiis will 
not thank him for admitting £200,000 and upwards, 
as the peace establishment for extraordinaries, 
when that author has so much laboured to confine 
them wthin £35,000. 

These are some of the capital fallacies of the 
author. To break the thread of my discourse as 
little as possible, I have thrown into the margin 
many instances, though God knows far from the 
whole of his inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and want 
of common care. I think myself obliged to take 
some notice of them, in order to take off from any 
autliority thi.s writer may have ; and to put an end 
to the deference which careless meti are apt to pay 
to one who Ijoldly arrays his accounts, and marshals 
his figures, in perfect confidence that their correct- 
ness will never be examined 


• Upon the money borrowed in 1760, the premium 
of one per cent, was for twtMUy-orie years, not for twenty ; 
tfii.s annuity has lieen paid cijjht years instead of ^ven , 
tfiu sum pni<f is therefore £640.000 lastcad of £560,000. 
tlie romaininff term is worth ten years and n quarter 
in-t»ad of cloven years ; its value is £620.000 insuad of 
iSSO.OOO : and the ivhole value of that preiniutn 
£l,46l».000 instead of £1.440.000. ^The hko errore are 
observable in his computation on the additional cam 
of three per cent, on the loon of that year. In HKo 
manner, on the loon of 1762 the author ^^rnput^ on 

five years’ pavniorit instoiui of six ; aiui ‘ rhcAe 

terms, t hot take 5 from 19. and there remain 13. Ihcse 

aro not errors of the pen or the pres-s ; 
nutations pursued in this part of the wo’’ ,^ch 

dili-enco and earnestness prove them errors 'T'’" 
deliberation. Thus the premiums in 
£90,000 too little, on error in the fir>t rule of 

• The annuities borrowed m 17o6 and 1 .SS " we docs not 

• to continue till redeemed bv Parliament. He docs no 
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However, for arcument, I am content to take his 
state of it. The del>t was and is enormous. The 
war was expensive. The best economy had not 
perhaps been used. But I must observe, that war 
and economy are things not easily reconciled ; and 
that the attempt of leaning towards parsimony in 
such a state may be the worst management, and in 
the end the worst economy in the world, hazarding 
tl^e total loss of all the charge incurred, and of every- 
thing along with it. 

But cui bono all this detail of our debt ? Has 
tlie author given a single liglit towards any mat<‘i ial 
reduction of it ? Not a glimmering. We shall see 
in its place what sort of thing he proposes, lint 
before he commences his operations, in order to 
ecart‘ tlie public imagination, he raises by art magic 
a thick mist before our eyes, through W’bich glare 
the most ghastly and horrible phantoms : 

Huno terrorem anitni tonohrasquo ncco«so est, 

Non radii soU;*, neque lurida tola diei 
DiscutiaiU, sod natune ratioque. 

take notice that the first are irrodooinablo till February, 
1771, the other till July, 1782. In this the amount of 
the premiums is computed on the timo wliich thev have 
run. Weakly and ignorantly ; for he might have added 
to this. nn<l strengthened his argument, such a» it is, by 
charging also tho value of tho additional ono per cent, 
from the day on which he wrote, to at least that day on 
which these annuities become redeemable. To make 
ample amends, however, he ha.H added to the premiums 
of 1 J per cent, in 1750, and three per cent, in 1700, the 
annuity paid for them since their commencement ; the 
fallacy of which is manifest : for tho premiums in ihe^e 
ca<rs can be neither more nor loss than tho additional 
capital for which the public stands engaged, and is just 
tho same whetlior five or five hundred years* annuity 
h^ been pai<l for it. In private life, no man per.-uadea 
himself that ho has borrowed £200 because he happens 
to have paid twenty years* interest on a loan of £loo. 

L 
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I^t us therefore calmly, if we can for the fright 
into which he has put us, appreciate those dreadful 
and deformed gorgons and hydras, which inhabit 
the joyless region of an imagination fruitful in 
nothing but the production of monsters. 

His whole representation is founded on the sup- 
posed operation of our debt, upon our manufac- 
tures. and o\ir trade. To this cause he attributes a 
certain supposed dearness of the necessaries of life, 
which must compel our manufacturers to emigrate 
to clieaper countries, particularly to France, and 
with them the manufacture. Thence consumption 
declining, and with it revenue. He will not permit 
the real balance of our trade to be estimated so 
hi"h as £2.r)0n,000 ; aiul the interest of the debt to 
foreigners carries off £1,500.000 of that balance. 
France is not in the same condition. Then follow 
his wailing.s and lamentings, which he renews over 
and over, according to his custom — a dechning 
trade, and decreasing specie— on the point of be- 
coming tributary to France— of losing Ireland— ot 

having the colonies torn away from us. 

The first thing upon which I shall observe is, 
wbat he takes for granted as the clearest of all pro- 
positions, the emigration of our manufacturers to 
France. I undertake to say that this assertion is 
totally groundless, and I challenge the author to 
brill" anv sort of proof of it. If living is cheaper in 
France, tliat is, to be had for less specie, wages are 

proi.ortionably lower. No ^r 

living be what it will, was ever known to fl> for 
refuge to low wages. Money is the first thing uhich 

attracts him. Accordingly our 
nrtificere from all parts of the world. From two 
^Jhlilin'^to one shilling is a fall in all men’s .magina- 
tions, which no calculation upon a difference m th 
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price of the necessaries of life can compensate. But 
It will be hard to prove that a French artificer is 
bet^r fed. clothed, lodged, and warmed, than ono 
m England ; for that is tho sense, and the only 
senj^, of living cheaper. If, in truth and fact, oii 
artificer fares as well in all these respects as one in 
the same state in France, how stands the matter in 
point of opinion and prejudice, the springs by which 
p^cople in that class of life are chiefly actuated ? 
The idea of our common people concerning French 
living ,s dreadful; altogether as dreadful as our 
author s can possibly be of the sfnU* of his own coun- 

try ; a way of thinking that will hardly ever nrevail 
on them to desert to France ^ 

But leaving the author’s speculations, the fact 
us that they have not deserted ; and of coiiree tho 
inanufacturo cannot he departed, or departing 
wi h them. I am not indeed able to get at all the 
details of our manufactures; though, I think I 
have taken full as much pains for that purpose 
our author. Some I have hv mo • and * 

hj.hcrto, .hank God, 

plaint, unless a vast increase of the quantitv of 
goods manufactured be a proof of lnsin./ft ^ ^ 


1752 

1753 

1754 


Pioco-! brood, 

• «i'.7i’4 . 

5*>,358 , 

• 56.070 . 


172.152 


Pioce.s narrow. 

• 72.442 

• 71.618 

• 72.334 


216.454 


tempted abS.“nrby by'^rneS; 
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1765 

I7C.6 

1767 


3 years, endirip 1767 
3 ycors, endinp 1754 


Pieces broad, 
. 54.660 

. , 2 . 0 , 5 

. 102,428 

. 220.663 

. 172.152 


Pieces narrow. 
. . 77,419 

. . 7S,S39 

. . 78.S19 


Increase 57.511 


235,131 

216,454 

18.677 


In this manner this capital branch of manufacture 
has increased, under the increase of taxes; and this 
not from a declining, but from a greatly flourishing 
period of commerce, I may say the same on the best 
authority of the fabric of thin goods at Halifax ; of 
the hays at Rochdale ; and of that infinite variety of 
admirable manufactures that grow and extend every 
year among the spirited, inventive, and enterprising 

traders of Manchester. ... i « 

A trade sometimes seems to pf'rish when it only as- 
sumes a different form. Thus the coar^st woollens 
were formerly exported in great quantities to Russia. 
TheRussians now supply themselves with these goods. 
But the export thither of finer cloths has increased m 
proportion as the other has declined. Possibly some 
parts of the kingdom may have felt something like a 
languor in business. Objects like trade and manu- 
facturc, which the very attempt to confine would 
cerUinly destroy, frequently change their place 
and thereby, far from being lost, are often highly 
improved. Thus some manufactures have decayed 
in the west and south, which have made new and 
more vigorous shoots when 

north. And here it is impossible to pass by, though 
premi.n,.. to set up as 

rrnenTforthe^km S'tZ artiE. and has nothing to 
do with taxes and the price of provisions. 
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the author has said nothing upon it, the vast addi- 
tion to tlie mass of British trade, which has been 
made by the improvement of Scotland. What does 
he think of the commerce of the city of Cdasgow, and 
of the manufactures of Paisley and all the adjacent 
country ? ; has this anything like the deadly aspect 
and facies Flippocralica which the false diagnostic of 
our state physician has given to our trade in general? 
Has he not heard of the iron-works of such magni- 
tude even in their cradle which are set up on the 
Catron, and which at the same time have drawn 
nothing from Sheffield, Birtuingham, or Wolver- 
hampton ? 

This might perhaps be enough to show the entire 
falsity of the complaint concerning the decline of our 
manufactures. But every step wo advance, this 
matter clears up more ; and the false terrors of the 
author are dissipated, and fade away as the light 
appears. ‘ The trade and manufactures of this coun- 
try (says he) going to ruin, and a diminution of our 
reicnue from consumption must attend the loss of so 
t iuy seamen and artificers.’ Nothing more true 
than the general obseiwation : nothing more false 
than its application to our circumstances. Let the 
revenue on consumption speak for itself : — 

Avorace of not exetso, since tho now duticsi, 

throe years ending ITBT £4,690.734 

Ditto before the new dutie-^, throe years end- 
ing 1"59 3,261.094 

Average increase .... £1,329.040 

Here is no diminution. Here is. on the contrary, an 
immense increase. This is owing, I shall be told* to 
the new duties, which may increase the total bulk, 
but at the same time may make some diminution of 
the produce of the old. Were this the fact, it would 
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l)e far from supporting the author’s complaint It 
miglit liave proved that the burden lay rather too 
heavy ; but it would nearer prove that the revenue 
from coH'^umptioH was impaired, which it was his 
business to do. But what is the real fact ? Let us 
take, as the best instance for the purpose, the produce 
of the old hereditary and temporary excise granted 
in the reign of Charles the Second, whoso object is 
that of most of the new impositions, from two aver- 
ages, each of eight years. 

Average, first period, eicht years, ending 1764 £52.5,317 
Ditto, second period, eiglit years, ending 1767 538,542 

Increase .... £13,325 

I have taken these averages as including in each a 
war and a peace period : the first before the imposi- 
tion of the new duties, the other since those imposi- 
tions ; and such is the state of the oldest branch of 
the revenue from consumption. Besides the acquisi- 
tion of so much new,this article, to speak of no other, 
has rather increased under the pressure of all those 
additional taxes to which the author is pleased to at- 
tribute its destruction. But as the author has made 
his grand effort against those moderate, judicious, 
and necessary levies, which support all the dignity, 
the credit, and the power of his country, the reader 
will excuse a little further detail on this subject ; that 
we may .see how little oppressive tliose taxes are on 
the shoulders of the public, with which he labours so 
earnestly to load its imagination. For this purpose 
we take the state of that specific article upon which 
the two capital burdens of the war leaned the most 
immediately, by the additional duties on malt, and 
upon beer. 
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Avem^e 01 stronu beer, browed in ei^'bt years 

before the ad dir ion ai malt and beer <iuties 3,89r>,0rjJ 
Averayo of strong beer, eiglit vears f^inco tbo 

duties ' . . . . 4,000.7:20 

Increase in the la-^t period . lO'i.OO? 

Here is the effect of two such daring taxes as Z<1. hy 
t!ie Imshol additional on malt, and 3^. by the barrel 
additional on beer. Two impositions laid without 
remission one upon the neck of the other ; and laid 
upon an object which before had been immensely 
loaded. They did not in the least impair the ton- 
sumption : it has graven under (licm. It appears 
that, upon the whole, the people did not feel so much 
inconvenience from the new duties as to oblige them 
to take refuge in the private brewery. Quite the 
contrary happened in both these respects in the reign 
of King William ; and it happened from much slighter 
impositions •. No people can long consume a com- 
modity for which they are not well able to pay. An 
enlightened reader laughs at the inconsistent chimera 
of our author, of a people universally luxurious, and 
at the same time oppressed with taxes and declin- 
ing in trade. For my part, I oannnot look on these 
duties as the author does. He sees nothing but the 

• Although the public brewery hnA con>«idorabIy in* 
crossed in this latter period, the prothice of the inalt-tax 
hA« been something than in the former ; this cannot be 
attributed to the now malt^tax. Had this been the cause 
of the lessened consumption, the public brewery, so much 
more burdened must have felt it more. The cause of 
this iliininution of the malt .tax I take to have been prin* 
cipally ow*ing to the greater dearness of corn in the 
second period than in the first, which, in all its conse- 
cmence^, affected the people in the country much more 
than those in the towns. But the revenue from consuinp* 
tion WA9 not, on the whole, impaired ; as wo have seen 
in the foregoing pages. 
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burden. I can perceive the burden as well as he ; 
but I cannot avoid contemplating also the strength 
that supports it. From thence I draw the most 
comfortable assurances of the future vigour, and the 
ample resources, of this great, misrepresented coim- 
try : and can never prevail on myself to make com- 
plaints which have no cause, in order to raise hopes 
which have no foundation. 

When a representation is built on trutli and nature, 
one member supports the other, and mutual lights 
are given and received from every part. Thus, as 
our manufacturers have not deserted, nor the 
manufacture left us. nor the consumption declined, 
nor the revenue sunk ; so neither has trade, which is 
at once the result, measure, and cause of the whole, in 
the least dec.ayed, as our author has thought proper 
sometimes to affirm, constantly to suppose, as if it 
were the most indisputable of aU propositions. The 
reader will see below the comparative state of our 
trade • in three of the best years before our increase 
of debt and taxes, and with it the three last years 
since the author's date of our ruin. 

In the last three years the whole of our exports 
was between 44 and 45 millions. In the throe ycare 
precetUng the war, it was no more than from 3 j to Jh 
^ons. The average balance of the former penod 


• Total Imports, vahi<* 
1732 . • £7.8S0.3«y 

17.53 . . 8.«2.-..u2'J 

1734 . . 8.0H.3.472 


Total £24.flU7.sTO 


Exports exceed 
Medium balance . 


Exporls, ditto. 
. ill. 694.912 
. 12,243,604 

1 1,787,828 


3.1.726.344 
24. 607. .870 


imports 11,1 18,474 


. £3.706.138 
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was £3,706,000; of the iatter, something above 
four millions. It is true, that whilst the impressions 
of the author’s destructive war continued, otii trade 
was greater than it is at present. One of the neces- 
sary consequences of tlie peace was, that France must 
gradually recover a part of those markets of which 
she had lieen originally in possession. However, 
after all these deductions, still the gross trade in llio 
worst year of the present is better than in the best 
3 ’ear of any former period of peace. A vorj’ great 
])art of our taxe.«, if not the greatest, has been imposed 
since the beginning of the century. On the author’s 
jirinciples, this continual increase of taxes must have 
ruined our trade, or at least entirely checked its 
growth. But I have a manuscript of Davenant, 
which contains an abstract of our trade for the years 
1703 and 1704 ; by which it appears that the whole 
export from England did not then exceed £().<')52,()19. 
It is now considerably more than double that 
amount. Yet England was then a rich and 
llouri-liing nation. 

Tile author endeavours to derogate from the bal- 
ance in our favour as it stands on the entries, and 
reduces it from four millions, as it there appears, to 
on more than £2, 600.000. His observation on the 
looseness and inaccuracy of the export entries is 


Total Import-s, value, 
1764 . . £10.310,046 

1705 . . 10.860.742 

1766 . . ll.475.S25 


Total £32.0S5.513 


Exports exceed . . 


Exports, ditto, 

. . £16.164.532 

. . 14.550.507 

. , U.024.964 


44.740,003 

32.6S5,513 


, . 12.054.400 


Medium balance for three last year:^ £4,0 1 S. 1 63 
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just; and that the error is always an error of excess, 
I readily admit. But because, as usual, be has 
wholly omitted some very material facts, his conclu- 
sion is as erroneous as the entries he complains of. 

On this point of the custom-house entries I shall 
make a few observations, (i.) The inaccuracy of 
these entries can extend only to Free Goons, that is, 
to such British products and manufactures, as are 
exported without drawback and without bounty ; 
which do not in general amount to more than two- 
thirds at the very utmost of the whole export even of 
our home products. The valuable articles of com, 
malt, leather, hops, beer, and many others, do not 
come under this objection of inaccuracy. The article 
of Certific.\te Goods re-exported, a vast branch of 


our commerce, admits of no error (except some 
smaller frauds which cannot be estimated), as they 
have all a drawback of duty, and the exporter must 
therefore correctly specify their quantity and kind. 
The author therefore is not warranted from the 
known error in some of the entries, to make a genera 
defalcation from the whole balance in our favour. 
This error cannot affect more than half, if so much, ot 
the export article, (ii.) In the account made up 
at the Inspector-General’s office, they estimate only 
the original cost of British products as they are here 
purcliased : and on foreign goods, only ^^e prices m 
the country from whence tliey are sent. 1 ms 
the method e.stablished by Mr Dnvenant ; and as tar 

as it iioes, it certainly is a good one. 5’*'; 

tits of the merchant at home, and of our factoric 
abroad, are not taken into the account ; which pro- 
fit on such an immense quantity of goods exported 
and re-exported cannot fail of being very g^t : tne 
per cent., upon the whole. I should think, a v ry 

moderate »llo»nncc. (iii.) I. does not oomurehend 
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the advantage arising from the enqiloyineiit of 
COO.OOO tons of shipping, which must i-e paid l<y iho 
foreign consumer, and which, in many i)ulky articles 
of commerce, is equal to the value of t he commodity. 
This can scarcely i)e rated at less than a million 
annually, (iv.) The whole im|)ort from Ireluul 
and .\merica. and from the west Indies, is .set .agaia.st 
us in the ordinary way of striking a halance of 
iraport.s and exports : whereas the import and exjairt 
are both our o>\'n. Tins is just ns ridiculous, auto 
put against the general balance of the nation, how 
much more goods Che.shire receives from London 
than London from Cheshire. The whole revolves 
and circulates through this kingilom. and i.s, so far 
as regards our profit, in the nature of home trade, 
as much as if the several countries of America and 
Ireland were all pieced to Cornwall. The course of 
exchange with all the.se places is fully suflicient to 
demonstrate that this kingdom has the whole advan- 
tage of their commerce. When the final profit ui)on 
a whole system of trade rests and centres in n certain 
place, a balance struck in that place merely on tho 
mutual sale of commodities is quite fallacious, (v.) 
The custom-house entries fumi.sh a most defective, 
and indeed, ridiculous idea of tho most valuable 
branch of trade we have in the world, that with New- 
foundland. Observe wh.it you export thither : a little 
spirits, provision, fishing-lines, and fishinc-hooks. Is 
this the true idea of the Newfoundland trade 

in the light of a beneficial branch of commerce ? 
Nothing less. Examine our imports from thence ; it 
seems upon tliLs vulgar idea of exports and imports, 
to turn the balance against you. But your exports 
to Newfoundland are your own good.s. Your imjiort 
is your own food ; as much your own, as that you 
raise with your ploughs out of your own soil ; and 
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not your loss, but your gain ; j'our riches, not your 
poverty. But so fallacious is this way of judging, that 
neither the export nor import, nor both together, 
supply any idea approaching to adequate of that 
branch of business. The vessels in that trade go 
straight from Newfoundland to the foreign market; 
and the sale tliere, not the import here, is the mea- 
sure of its value. That trade, which is one of your 
greatest and best, is hardly so much as seen in the 
custom-house entries ; and it is not of less annual 
value to this nation than £400,000. (vi.) The qual- 
ity of your imj)ort8 must be considered as well as 
the quantity. To state the whole of the foreign im- 
port fl.j loss, is exceedingly absurd. All the iron, 
hemp, flax, cotton, Spanish wool, raw silk, woollen 
and linen-yarn which we import, are by no mcaristo 
be considered as the matter of a merely luxurious 
constimption ; which is the idea too generally and 
loosely annexed to our import article. These above 
mentioned are materials of industry, not of luxury, 
which are wrought up here, in many instance, to 
ten times, and more, of their original value. Even 
where they arc not subservient to our exports, they 
.still add to our internal wealth, which corisists in the 
stock of useful commodities, as much as in gold an 
silver. In looking over the specific orticles of our ex- 
port and import, I have often been astonished to see 
for how small a part of the supply of our 
tion either luxurious or convenient, we are mdebtea 
to nations properly foreign to us. 

These considerations are entirely passed ‘’J 
the author : they have been but too much ncgicc e 
by most wlio have speculated on this subject. u 
they ought never to be omitted by those 
to come to anything like the true state of the Bn i 
trade. They'compen.sato. and they more than com- 
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pensate, everj-thing which the author can cut off 
\rith anv nuncarancc of reason for tlic over-entry of 
British 'goods ; and they restore to us that balance 
of four millions, which tlic author has thought pro- 
per on such a ver>- poor and limited compreliension 
of the object to reduce to £2,500.000. 

In general this author is so circumstanced, that to 
support his theory he is obliged to assume his facts : 
and then, if you allow his facts, they will not support 
his conclusions. What if all he says of the state of 
this balance were true ? ; did not the same objections 
always lie to custom-house entries ? ; do they defal- 
cate more from the entries of 1700 than fi oin those 
of 1754 ? If they prove us ruined, we were always 
ruined. Some ravens have always indeed croaked 
out this kind of song. They have a malignant 
delight in presaging mischief, when they arc not 
employed in doing it ; they arc miserable and dis- 
appointed at every instance of the jiuhlic prosperity. 
They overlook us like the malevolent being of the 
poet, 

Tritonida conspicit nrcoin 

opibu^qijo. cl paoo virent^m ; 

Vixfjuo tenet lacTyinas epua nil lacrynmlulo cernit. 

It is in this spirit that some have looked upon 
those accidents that cast an occasional damp upon 
trade. Their imaginations entail these accidents 
upon us in perpetuity. We have had some bad har- 
vests. This must very disadvantageously affect the 
balance of trade, and the navigation of a people, so 
large a part of whose commerce is in grain. But, in 
knowing the cause, we are morally certain, that, 
according to the course of events, it cannot long sub- 
sist. In the three last years, w’O have exported 
scarcely any grain; in good years, that export hath 
been worth twelve hundred thousand pounds and 
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more ; in the two last years, far from exporting, we 
have been obliged to import to the amount perhaps 
of our former exportation. So that in this article 
the balance must be £2,000,000 against us ; that is, 
one million in the ceasing of gain, the other in the 
increase of expenditure. But none of the author’s 
promises or projects could have prevented this mis- 
fortune ; and, thank God, we do not want him or 
them to relieve us from it ; although, if bis friends 
should now come into power, I doubt not but they 
will be ready to take credit for any increase of trade 
or excise, that may arise from the happy circum- 
stance of a good harvest. 

This connects with his loud laments and melan- 
olioly prognostications concerning the high price of 
the necessaries of life and the products of labour. 
With all his others. I deny this fact; and 1 again 
call upon him to prove it. Take average and not 
accident, the grand and first necessary of life is 
cheap in this country ; and that too as weighed, 
not against lal)our. which i.s its true counterpoise, but 
acfainst money. Does ho call the price of wheat at 
this day, between 32 and 40 shillings per quarter in 
Dondon dear • ? He miust know that fuel (an object 
of tlio highest order in the neces.sarie.s of life, and of 
the first necessity in almost every kind of manufac- 
ture) is in many of our j>rovinces cheaper than in any 
part of the globe. Meat is on the whole not exces- 
sively dear, whatever its price may be at particular 
times and from particular accidents. If it has had 
nnytliing like an uniform rise, tliis enhancement 
may easily be proved not to be owing to the increaw 
of taxes, but to uniform increase of consumption and 

• It is dearer in some places, and rather cheaper in 
others; but it must poon all come to a level. 
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of money. Diminish the latter, and meat in your 
markets will be sufficiently cheap in account, but 
much dearer in effect : because fewer will bo in a 
condition to buy. Tlius your apparent plenty will 
bo real indigence. At present, even under tempo- 
rary disadvantages, the use of flesh is greater here 
than anyr\’here else ; it is continued without any in- 
terruption of Lents or meagre days ; it is sustained 
anil growing even with the increase of our taxes. 
But some have the art of converting even the signs 
of national prosperity into symptoms of d<‘cny and 
ruin. And our author, who so loudly disclaims pop- 
ularity, never fails to lay hold of the most vulgar 
popular prejudices and humours, in hopes to capti- 
vate the crowd. Even those peevish dispositions 
which grow out of .some transitory suffering, those 
passing clouds which float in our changeable atmo- 
sphere, are by him industriously figured into fright- 
ful shapes, in order first to terrify, and tlicn to 
govern tlic populace. 

It was not enough for the author’s purpose to give 
this false and discouraging picture of the state of his 
own country. It did not fully answer his end, to 
exaggerate her burdens, to depreciate her successes, 
and to vilify her character. Nothing had been done, 
unless the situation of Franco were exalted in pro- 
portion as that of England had been abased. The 
reader mil excuse the citation I make at length 
from his book ; he outdoes himself upon this occa- 
sion. His confidence is indeed unparalleled, and 
altogether of the heroic cast. 

If our rival nations were in the same circum- 
stances with ourselves, the augmtntalion of our 
taxes tvould produce no ill consequences : if we 
were obliged to raise our prices, they must, from 
the same causes, do the like, and could take no 
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advantage by underselling and under-working 
But the alarming consideration to Great 
Britain is, that France not in the saine condi- 
tion. Her distresvses, during the war, were 
great, but they were immediate ; her want of 
credit, as h.as been said, compelled her to impo- 
verish her people, by raising the greatest part 
of her supplies witliin the year ; but the burdens 
she im}X)Scd on them were, a gnat measure, 
temporary, and must be greatly diminished by a 
few years of peace. She could procure no con- 
siderable loans, therefore she has mortgaged no 
such oppressive taxes as those Great Britain has 
inijMJScd in perpetuity for (xiymcnt of interest. 
Peace must, therefore, soon re-establish her 
commerce and manufactures, especially as the 
comparative lightness of tares, and the cheap- 
ness of living, in that country, must make 
France an asylum for British manufacturers 

and artificers. _ 

On this the author rests the merit of his whole 
system. And on this point I will join issue with 
him. If France is not at least in the same condition, 
even in that very condition which the author falsely 
represents to be'ours,— if the very reverse of his pro- 
position be not true, then I will admit his state ot 
the nation to be just ; and all his inferences from that 
state to be logical and conclusive. It is not sur- 
prising. that the author should hazard our opinion o 
bis veracity. That is a virtue on which great states- 
men do not perhaps pique themselves so much ;bu 

it is somewhat extraordinary, that he should staKe 
on a very poor calculation of chances, all credit lor 
care, for accuracy, and for knowledge of the 
of which he treats. He is rash and inaccurate, b • 
cause he thinks he writes to a public ignorant ana 
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inattentive. But he mav find in that re- 

% 

spect. as in many others. yr<‘afly mi>(aken. 

In order to eontra>t the and condi- 

tion of France with that of EiiL'lancJ. weak, and sink- 
ing under lier imrdens. lu* states, in his tentli page, 
that Fiiinee liad rai-ed .sterling hi/ (arcs 

v'ithin the sfvcraf //<<//< from the year 175(i to 17()2 
both inclusive. .An Englishman must stand aghast 
at such a reprcsc-ntation : To find France able to 
rc;i',?c icithi)i tin year sums littl^' inferior to nil tliat wo 
were able even to borrow on interest with all the re- 
sources of the greatest and most e.stablished credit in 
the world ! Europe was filled with astonishment 
when they saw England borrow in one year twelve 
million.s. It w.as thought, and very ju.sfly, no small 
I)ruof of national strength and financial skill, to find 
a fund for the payment of the interc.st upon this sum. 
The interest of thi.s. computed with the one per cent, 
annuities, amounted only to £600,000 a year. This, 
I say. was thought a surprising effort even of credit. 
But this author talks, as of a tiling not wortli 
proving, and but just wortli oh.serviiig. that France 
in one year raised .sixteen times tliat sum without 
borrowing, and continued to raise .sums not far from 
equal to it for several years together. Suppose some 
Jacob Henriques had proposc'd, in the year 17(V2, to 
prevent a perpetual charge on the nation by raising 
ton millions within the year: he would have been 
eonsulered. not as a harsh Hnancier, wlio laid a heavy 
hand on the public ; but as a poor visionary, who had 
run mad on supplies and taxes. They who know 
that the whole land-tax of England, at is. in the 
pound raises but two millions, will not easily anpre- 
bond tliat any sucli sums as the author has eon »red 
up can be naised even in the most opulent nations 
France owed a large debt, and was encumbered with 

^1 
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heavy establishments, before that war. The author 
does not formally deny that she borrowed something 
in every year of its continuance ; let him produce the 
funds for this astonishing annual addition to all her 
vast preceding taxes ; an addition equal to the whole 
excise, customs, land and malt*taxes of England 
taken together. 

But what must be the reader’s astonishment, per- 
haps his indignation, if he should find that this great 
financier has fallen into the most unaccountable of 
all errors, no less an error than that of mistaking the 
identical sums borrowed by France upon interest for 
supplies raised within the year / Can it be conceived 
that any man, only entered into the first rudiments 
of finance, .should make so egregious a blunder; 
should write it, sliould print it ; should carry it to a 
second edition ; should take it not coUaterally and 
incidentally, but lay it doivn as the corner-stone ot 
hi.s whole system, in such an important point ^ ttie 
comparative states of France and England ? But i 
will be said, that it was bis misfortune to be ill- 
informed. Not at all. A man of any loose general 
knowledge, and of the most ordinary sagacity, never 
could have been misinformed in so gross a • 

because he would have immediately rejected so wiia 


and extravagant an account. , j 5t 

The fact is this : the credit of France, bad it 
might have been, did enable her (not to wi m 
the year) but to borrow the very s!«nis the au hor 

n.onLns ; that is to say, w' it 

ing. in the author’s computation. x 

credit of France was low ; but it was not anmlula^ 
She did not derive, as our author chooses ^ser , 
any advantages from the dobi hty of her 
consequence was the natural one : she tt»™we“ , 
bnt she borrowed upon bad terms, indeed on 


n>oit exorbitant usury- 
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In speaking of a foreign revenue, the very pretence 
to accuracy would ho the most inaccurate thing in 
the world. Neither the author nor I can with cer- 
tainty authenticate the information we eomiiiunioato 
to the public, nor in an allair of eternal lluetiiatinn 
arrive at perfect exactness. All we can do, and this 
we may be expected to do, isto avoid gross errors and 
blunders of a capital nature. \Vc cannot order thu 
properoftioer to lay the aocounbs before tlie Hou.se. 
But the rc.uler mu.st judge on the probability <)f the 
account.s we lay before him. The author speaks of 
France as raising Iut supplies for war by taxe.s with- 
in the year ; and of her debt, as a thing scarcely 
worthy of notice. I allirin that she l)orrowed large 
Bums in every year : and has therein' accumulated an 
immense debt. This debt continued after the war 
inlinitely toembarra.ss Ijer affairs ; and to find some 
means for its reduction was then and ha.s ever since 
been the first object of her policy. But she has 
so little succeeded in all her efforts, that the per- 
petual debt of France is at this hour little short of 
£100,000,000 sterling : and she stands charged u ith 
at least 40,000.000 of English pounds on life-rents 
and tontines. The annuities paid at this day at the 
Hotel de \ illo of Paris, which are by no moans her 
sole payinent.s of that nature, amount to 130.000 000 
of livres, that is. to £(5.3I8.(KtO ; besides hiUrts an 
porteur, and various detached and unfunded debts, 
to a groat amount, and which bear an interest. 

At the end of the war, the interest payable on her 
debt amounted to upwards of seven millions sterling. 
A. de la \ erdy, the last hope of the French finances, 
was called in. to aid in the reduction of an interest, 
so light to our author, so intolerably heavy upon 
those who are to pay it. After many unsucccs-sful 
elforts towards reconciling arbitrary reduction with 
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public credit, he was obliged to go the plain high 
road of power, and to impose a tax of 10 per cent, 
upon a very groat part of the capital debt of that 
kingdom : and this mea.sure of present ease, to the 
destruction of future credit, produced about£o00,000 
a year, wliicli was carried to their Catsse d'amorlisse- 
«/ or sinking fund. But so unfaithfully and im- 
steadily has this and all the other articles which 
compose tliat fund been applied to their purposes, 
that they have given the state but very little even of 
present relief, since it is known to the whole world 
that she is behind- hand on every one of her cstablish- 
m<*nt.s. Since the vear 1703. there has been no oper- 


ation of any consequence on the French finances; 
and in this enviable condition is France at present 
w itli regard to her debt. 

Everybody knows that the ju’inoipal of the debt is 
but a name ; the interest is tlie only thing which can 
distress a nation. Take thi.s idea, which will not be 
disputed, and cnnipare the interest paid by England 
with that paid by France : 

Iiitorc't paid by France, funded and un- 
funded, for perpot uity or on lives, after t ho 

tax of 10 per crtit 

Interest paid by England, as stnte<l by tho 


author, p. 27 


£6,500.000 

4,600,000 


Interest paid by Franee exceofis that paid by 

• 

The autlior cannot comfilain that I state the inter- 
est j.aid by England as too low. He takes it himself 
natheextremest term. Nobody who knows anything 
nf the Frencli finances will aflirm that I state the in- 
terest paid by that kingdom too high. It might bo 
•easily proved to amount to a great deal more : even 
tliLs is near two millions above what is pai y 
England. 
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There are three standards to jodize of the good 
condition of a nation with reganl to its tinances. 
(i.) The relief of the people, (ii.) The eijuality 
of supplies to establishments, (iii.) The state of 
public credit. Try France on all those standards. 

Although our author very liberally administers 
relief to the people of France, its government has not 
been altogether so gracious. Since the peace, she lias 
taken of! but a single vinfjlihnc, or shilling in the 
pound, and some small matter in the capitation. 
But, if the government has relieved them in one 
point, it has only burdened them the more heavily in 
another. The Taille *, that grievous and destructive 
imposition, which all their financiers lament, without 
being able to remove or to replace, has been aug- 
mented no less than six millions of livres, or 270.000 
pounds English. A further augmentation of tliis or 
otlier dutie.s is now talked of ; and it is certainly ne- 
ccssary to their affairs ; so exceedingly remote from 
either truth or verisimilitude is the author’.s amazing 
ns-sertion, that the burdens of France in the tear »•« re 
in a great measure temporary, and must be grcalh/ 
diminished by a few years of peace. 

In the next place, if the people of France are not 
lightened of taxes, so neither is the .state disburdened 
of charges. I speak from very good information, 
that the annual income of that state is at tins day 
tliirty millions of livres. or £1..3.")0.000 sterling, short 
of a provision for their ordinary peace establishment ; 
so far are they from the attempt or even hope to dis- 
charge any part of the capital of their enormous debt. 
Indeed, under such extreme straitness and distrac- 
tion labours the whole body of their finances, so far 

* A tax rated by the intendaiit in each genoralitv, on 
tbo presumed fortune of every person below the de’vreo 
of a gentleman. ® 
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does their charge outrun their supply in every par- 
ticular, that no man, I believe, who has considered 
their affairs with any degree of attention or informa- 
tion, but must hourly look for some extraordinary 
convTilsion in that whole system : the effect of which 
on France, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to 
conjecture. 

In the third point of view, their credit. Let the 
reader cast his eye on a table of the price of French 
fund.s, as they stood a few weeks ago, compared with 
the state of some of our English stocks, even in their 
present low condition : — 

French. British. 

5 per cents . 63 Bank stock. .5^ . . 

4 percent (not taxed) 57 4 per cent cons. . . Iw 

3 per cent ., ,. 49 3 per cent cons. . . 88 

This State of the funds of France and England is 
sufficient to convince even prejudice and obstinacy, 
that if France and England are not in the same con- 
dition (as the author affirms they are not) the dif- 
ference is infinitely to the disadvantage of France. 
This depreciation of their funds has not much the air 
of a nation lightening burdens and discharging debts. 

Such is the true comparative state of the two king- 
doms in those capital points of view. Now as to the 
nature of the taxes which provide for this debt, as 
well as for their ordinary establishinents. the author 
has thought proper to affirm that ‘ they are compara- 
tively light’; that ‘she has mortgaged no such 
oppressive ta.xcs as ours’ ; his effrontery on this head 
is intolerable. Does the author recollect a single tax 
in England to which something parallel in nature, and 
as heavv in burden, docs not exist in France ; does 
he not know that the land.s of the noblesse are still 
under the load of the greater part of the old feudal 
charges, from which the gentry of England have been 
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relieved for upwards of a hundred years, and which 
were in kind, as well as burden, much worse than 
our modern land-tax ? Besides that all the gentry of 
France serve in the army on very slender pay, and to 
tlie utter ruin of their fortunes, all those who are not 
noble have their lands heavily taxed. Does ho not 
know that wine, brandy, soap, candles, leather, salt- 
petre, gunpowder, are taxed in Franco ? Has ho not 
heard that government in France has made a mono- 
poly of that great article of salt ? , that they compel 
the people to take a certain quantity of it, and at a 
certain rate, both rate and quantity fixed at the ar- 
bitrary pleasure of theimposer ? •, that they pay in 
France the Taillc, an arbitrary imposition on pre- 
suined property ?, that a tax is laid in fact and name, 
on the same arbitrary standard, upon the acquisitions 
of their irulustry ?, and that in France a heavy 
Cfi pifation-lax is also paid, from the highest to the 
very poorest sort of people ? Have we taxes of such 
weight, or anything at all of the compulsion, in the 
article of salt ?, do we pay any taillagc, any faculty- 
lax, any industry-tax ?, do we pay any capitation- 
lax whatsoever ? I believe the people of London 
would fall into an agony to hear of such taxes pro- 
posed upon them as are paid at Paris. There is not a 
single article of provision for man or beast which 
enters that great cit}', and is not excised ; com, hay, 
meal, butcher’s meat, fish, fowls.Jcvorything. I do not 
here mean to censure the policy of taxes laid on the 
consumption of great luxurious cities. I only stato 
the fact. We should be with difliculty brought to 

• Before the war it was sold to. or rather forced on 
the consumer at 11 sous, or ahcnit 5d. the pound. What 
it is at present. I am not informed. Even tliis will 
appear no trivial imposition. In London, salt may 
had at a penny farthing per pound from the lost retailer. 
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hear of a tax of 50s. upon every ox sold iu Smithfield. 
Yet this tax is paid in Paris. Wine, the lower sort 
of wine, little better than English small beer, pays 
2d. a bottle. 

We, indeed, tax our beer ; but the imposition on 
small beer is very far from heavy. In no part of 
England are eatables of any kind the object of tax-* 
ation. In almost every otlier country in Europe 
they arc excised, more or less. I have by me the state 
of tlie revenue.s of many of the principal nations on 
the Continent ; and. on comparing them with ours, I 
think I am fairly warranted to assert, tliat England 
is the most lightly taxed of any of the great states 
of Europe. They, whose unnatural and sullen joy 
arises from a contemplation of the distresses of their 
country, will revolt at this position. But if I am 
called upon, I will prove it beyond all possibility of 
dispute ; even though this proof should deprive these 
gentlemen of the singular satisfaction of considering 
tiieir country as undone ; and though the best civil 
government, the best constituted, and the best man- 
aged revenue that ever the world behold, should be 
thoroughly vindicated from their perpetual clamours 
and complaints. As to our neighbour and rivalFrance, 
in addition to what I have here suggested, I say, and 
when the author chooses formally to deny, I shall 
formally prove it, that her subjects pay more than 
England, on a computation of the we.alth of both 
countries ; that her taxe.s are more injudiciously and 
more oppressively imposed; more vex.atiously col- 
lected : come in a smaller proportion to the royal cof- 
fers, and are less apjdicd by far to the public service, 

I am not one of those who choose to take the author s 
word for this happy and flourisliing condition of the 
PVench finances, rather than attend to the changes, 
the violent pushes and the despair of all her own fi- 
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nanciers. Does he choose to be referred for the easy 
and happy condition of tlic subject in France to the 
remonstrances of their own parliaments, written with 
such an eloquence, feeling, and energy, as I have not 
seen exceeded in any other writings ? The author 
may say, their complaints are exaggerated, and the 
effects of faction. I answer, that they are the repre> 
sontations of numerous, grave, and most respectable 
bodies of men, upon the affairs of their own country. 
But, allowing that discontent and faction may per- 
vert the judgment of such venerable bodies in France, 
we have as good a right to suppose that the same 
causes may full as probably have produced from a 
private, however respectable person, that frightful, 
and, I trust I have shown, groundless represont.ation 
of our own affairs in England. 

The author is so conscious of the dangerous effects 
of that representation, that be thinks it necessary, 
and very necessary it is. to guard against them. He 
assures us, ‘ that he has not made that display of the 
difficulties of his country, to expose her counsel.^ to 
the ridicule of other states, or to provoke a van- 
quished enemy to insult her; nor to excite the 
people's rage against their governors, or sink them 
into a despondency of the public welfare.’ I readily 
admit this apology for his intentions. God forbid I 
should think any man capable of entertaining so 
execrable and senseless a design. The true cause of 
his drawing so shocking a picture is no more than 
this ; and it ought rather to claim our pity than ex- 
cite our indignation ; he finds himself out of power ; 
and this condition is intolerable to him. The same 
sun which gilds all nature, and exhilarates the whole 
creation, docs not shine upon disappointed ambition 
It IS something that rays out of darkness, and 
inspires nothing but gloom and melancholy. Men 
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in this deplorable state of mind find a comfort in 
spreading the contagion of their spleen. They find 
an advantage too ; for it is a general, popular error, 
to imagine the loudest complainers for the public to 
be the most anxious for its welfare. If such persons 
can answer the ends of relief and profit to them- 
selves, they are apt to be careless enough about 
either the means or the consequences. 

Whatever this complainant’s motives may be, the 
effects can by no possibility be other than those which 
he so strongly, and I hojx; truly, disclaims all inten- 
tion of producing. To verify this, the reader has 
only to consider how dreadful a picttire he has drawn 
of the state of this kingdom : such a picture as, I 
believe, has hardly been applicable, without some 
exaggeration, to the most decenerate and undone 
commonwealth that ever existed. Let this view 
of things be compared with the prospect of a remedy 
which he proposes in the page directly opposite, and 
the subsequent. I believe no man li\ing could have 
imagined it possible, except for the sake of bur- 
lesquing a subject, to propose remedies so ridicu- 
lously disproportionate to the evil, so full of uncer- 
tainty in their operation, and depending for their 
success in every’ step upon the happy event of so 
many new, dangerous, and vi.sinnary projects. It 
is not amiss, that he has thought proper to give the 
public some little notice of what they may expect 
from his friends, when our affairs .shall be committed 
to their management. Let us see how the accounts 
of disease and remedy are balanced in his State oj 
the Nation. In the first place, on the .side of evils, 
he states, ‘ an impoverished and heavily-burdened 
pubUc. A declining trade and decreasing specif 
The power of the Crown never so much extended 
over the great ; but the great without influence over 
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the lower sort. Parliament losing its reverence with 
the people. The voice of tlie multitude sot up 
against the sense of the legislature ; a people luxur- 
ious and licentious, impatient of nile, and despising 
all authority. Government relaxed in every sinew, 
and a corrupt selfish spirit peiwading the whole. 
An opinion of many, that the form of government 
is not worth contending for. No attachment in the 
bulk of the people toward.s the constitution. No 
reverence for the customs of our ancestors. No 
attachment but to private interest, nor any zeal but 
for selfish gratifications. Trade and manufactures 
going to ruin. Great Britain in danger of becoming 
tributary to France, and the descent of tlie crown 
dependent on her pleasure. Ireland, in ease of a 
war, to become a prey to France ; and (Jrcat 
Britain, unable to recover Ireland, cede it by 
treaty ’ (the author never can think of a treaty with- 
out making cessions), ‘ in order to purchase peace 
for herself. The colonies left e.xpose(i to the ravages 
of a domestic, or the conquest of a foreign enemy.’ 
—Gloomy enough, God knows. The author well 
observes, that a mind not totally devoid oj feding co;?- 
not look iqton such a prospect without horror ; and an 
heart cajHible eif humanity must be unable to bear its 
descrijjtion. He ought to have added, that no man 
of common discretion ought to have exhibited it to 
the public, if it were true ; or of common honesty 
if it were false. 

But now for the comfort ; the day-star which is to 
arise in our hearts ; the author’s grand scheme for 
totally reversing this dismal state of things, and 
making us ‘happy at home and respected abroatL 
formidable m war and flourishing in peace.’ 

In this great work he proceeds with a facility 
equally astonishing and pleasing. Never was finnn- 
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cier less embarrassed by the burden of establish* 
inents, or with the difficulty of finding ways and 
means. If an establishment is troublesome to him, 
he lops off at a stroke just as much of it as he chooses. 
He mows doum, without gi\'ing quarter, or assigning 
reason, army, na\'y, ordnance, ordinary, estraordin- 
aries ; nothing can stand before him. Then, when 
he comes to provide, Amalthea’s horn is in his 
hands ; and he pours out with an inexhaiptible 
bounty, taxes, duties, loans, and revenues, without 
uneasiness to himself, or burden to the public. In- 
somuch that, when we consider the abundance of 
his resources, we cannot avoid being surprised at his 
extraordinary attention to savings. But it is all 
the exuberance of his goodness. 

This book has so much of a certain tone of power, 
that one would be almost tempted to think it written 
by some person who had been high in office. A man 
is generally rendered somewhat a worse reasoner for 
having been a minister. In private, the assent ot 
listening and obsequious friends ; in public, the 
venal cry ‘and prepared vote of n passive sena e, 
confirm him in habits of begging the question vnth 
impunity, and asserting without thinking himselt 
obliged to prove. Had it not been for so^ such 

lialiits, the author could never have , 

we should take his estimate for a peace estabhshment 

solely on his word. 

This estimate which he gives is the great gro^d 

work of his plan for the national 
ought to be well and firmly laid, or what must be 
come of the superstructure ? One would have 
thought the natural method in a plan o ^ 

would be, to take the present c.xisting ^ tj. 

thev stand ; and then to show what may ^ p^cri 
cably and safely defalcated from them. This « ould. 
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I .aav, lie the natural cont'C : and Vvliat \voul<I Itf 
expected from a man of bu.'incss. I’ul tin?? autluij- 
takes a veiy dillerent method. For the prouml of 
liis speculation of a present jieace cstahlislmient. iu' 
re-'orts to a former speculation of the same kind, 
which was in the mind of the minister of the year 
ITiil. Indeed it never existed anywliere else. 
‘ The plan says he, with liis usual ease, ‘ has been 
already formed, and the outline drawn, by tlie ad- 
ministration of 17G4. I shall attempt to fill »ip tlm 
void and obliterated parts, and trace its operation. 
Tlie standinc expense of the pre.sent (his projected) 
peace establishment, improvnl hi/ tho exptrience of 
the two la^ years, niai/ he thus cstiiiiated ' ; and ho 
estimates it at £3.4()S.1CI. 

Here too it would he nattiral to expect .some 
reasons for condemning the subsequent actual 
estaldishmcnts, which have so much transgrcs.sed 
the limits of his plan of 17C4, as well as some argu- 
meats in favour of his new project : which has in 
some articles exceeded, in others fallen short, but 
on the whole is much l»elow his old one. Hardly a 
word on any of these point.s, the only i)oints however 
that are in the least essential ; for unless you assign 
reasons for the incre.ase or diminution of the several 
articles of public charge, the playing at establish- 
ments and estimates is an amusement of no highiT 
order, and of much less ingenuity, than Questions 
and coininauds, or H'Aa/ is my thnuyht like? To 
bring more distinctly under tlie reader s view this 
author’s strange metliod of proceeding. I will lay 
befon' him the three schemes ; viz. the idea of tho 
ministers in 1764, the actual estimates of tho two 
last years as given by the author himself, and lastly 
the new project of his political millennium. 
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I'lan of ostablishinent for 1764, as by Con- 

niderations, p. 43 • £3,609.700 

Medtuin of 1767 and 1768, as by State of the 

A'a/ion, pp. 2y and 30 3,919,375 

Present peace establisbinent, as by the pro- 
ject in State of the Salion, p. 33 . , 3,468,161 

It is not from anything our author has anywhere 
said, that you are enabled to find the grounti, much 
loss the justification, of the immense difference be- 
tween these several systems; you must compare 
them yourself, article by article ; no very pleasing 
employment, by the way, to compare the agreement 
or disagreement of two chimeras. I now only speak 
of the comparison of his own two projects. As to 
the latter of them, it differs from the former, by hav- 
ing some of the articles diminished, and others in- 
creased, I find the chief article of reduction arises 
from the smaller defieiency of land and malt, and of 
the annuity funds, which he brings down to £295,501 
in his new estimate, from £502,400 which he had 
allowed for those articles in the Considerations. 
With this reduction, owing, as it must be, merely 
to a smaller deficiency of funds, he has nothing at 
all to do. It can be no work and no merit of his. 
But unth regard to the increase, the matter is very 
different. It is all his own ; the public is loaded 
(for anything we can see to the contrary) entirely 
(jratis. The chief articles of the increase are on the 
navy, and on the army and ordnance e.Ttraordin- 
aries ; the navy being estimated in his State of the 
Nation £-")().OnO a year more, and the army and 
ordnance extraordinaries £40,000 more, than he had 
thought proper to allow for them in that estimate in 
his Consideration *, which he makes the foundation 

• The fii'ures in the Cotxsideralions are wrongly cast 
up ; it should bo £3,608,700. 
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of his present project. He has given no sort of 
reason, stated no sort of necessity, for this additional 
allo\vance, either in the one articie or the other. 
What is still stronger, ho admits that bis allowance 
for the army and oixlnance c.xtras is to > great, and 
expressly refers you to the Considcrafions ; where', 
far from giving £70,01X1 a year to that service, as 
the Slate of the Nation has done, the author uppre*- 
hends his own scanty provision of to l)c by 

far too considerable, and thinks it may well admit 
of further reductions. 

Thus, according to his own principles, this groat 
economist falls into a vicious prodigality ; and is as 
far in his estimate from a consistency with his own 
principles as with the real nature of the services. 

Still, however, his present establishment dillers 
from its archetype of 1704, by being, though raised 
in particular parts, upon the whole, about £141,000 
smaller. It is improved, he tells us, by the experi- 
ence of the two last years. One would have con- 
cluded that the peace establishment of t)\eso two 
years had been less than that of 1764, in order to 
suggest to the author his improvements, which 
enabled him to reduce it. But how does that turn 
out ? 

Peace establi.shmont, 1767 andlTCS, medium £3,OI9.37r) 
Ditto, estimate in the Consitiemdons, for 1764 3,60'J.7Ue 

Diflererice , . £3011.675 

A vast increase instead of diminution. The experi- 
ence then of the two last years ought naturallj^ to 
have given the idea of a heavier establishment ; but 
this writer is able to diminish by increasing, and to 
draw the effects of subtraction from the operations 
of addition. By means of these new powers, he may 
certainly do whatever he pleases. He is indeed mod- 
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erate enouch in tlie of thorn, and condescends 
to settle his csfai)lishments at £3.468,161 a year. 

However, he has not yet done with it ; he has 
further ideas of .saving, and new resources of 
revenue. These additional savings are principally 
two : (i.) It is to be ho}xd, says he, that the sum 
of £250,000 (which in the estimate he allows for the 
deficiency of land and malt) wll he less by £37,024. 

(ii.) Tiiat the sum of £20.000 allowed for the 
Foundling Hospital, and £1,800 for American Sur- 
vevs, will soon cease to be ueces.sary, as the services 


will be completed. 

\Miat follows, with regard to the resources, is 
very well worthy the reader's attention. Of this 
estimate says he. ‘ upwards of £300,000 will be for 
the plantation service : and that sum. / hope, the 
people of Ireland and the colonies might be induced 
to take off Great Britain, and defray between them, 
in the proportion of £200,000 by the colonies, and 
£100,000 by Ireland.’ 

Such is the whole of thi.s mighty scheme, lake 
hi.s reduced estimate, and his further reductions, and 
his resources all together, and the result will be— he 
will certainly lower the provision made for the navy. 
He will cut off largely (God knows what or how) 
from the army and ordnance extraordinaries. Be 
may bo expected to cut off more. He hopes that the 
dericicncies on lan<l and malt will be less than usual ; 
and he hopes that America and Ireland might be ih- 
durexl to take off £300.000 of our annual charges. 

If any of these Hope.s. Mights, Insinu.ations, 
Expectations, and Inducements, should fail him, 
there will be a formidable gaping lireach m his whole 
project. If all of them sliould fail, he has left the 
nation without a glimmering of hope m thi> hick 
flight of terrors which he has thought fit to spread 
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about us. If every om- of llu-iii. \vlii<h. attended 
with succe&s, woulfl si;/nifv anything to oiir revenue, 
can liave no elYcet but to add to our flistract ions 
and dangers, we shall be if possible in a still worse 
condition from his pi-ojects of cure, than he rejiio- 
sents us from our original disortlers. 

Before we examine into tlio eonseijuences of tin-, so 
schemes, and the probaliility of these savings, let us 
suppose them all real and all sah-, and then see wliat 
it is they amount to, and how he reasons on them. 

Di-iich-iipy on liind ami limit, Joss liy . laT.iiOti 

Fiiiindhuy Ho-pital gn.dtiO 

Aiiionoaii Surveys l.HUO 

£.‘.S.S(I0 

This is the amount of the only articles of saving ho 
specifies : and yet he chooses to a.s.sert, ‘ that wo 
may venture on the credit of thorn to reduce llio 
standing expenses of tin; estimate {frojn £3,408.101) 
to £3,300,000 ’ ; that is, for a saving of £.“)8,000 lie 
is not ashamed to take credit for a defalcation from 
his own ideal e.stablishnient in a sum of no less than 
£168,161 ! Suppose even that we were to take up 
the estimate of the Considerations (which is how- 
ever abandoned in the Slate of the Xaiion), and 
reduce his £7"),000 e-xtraordinaries to the original 
£3.'5,000, still all these savings joined together give 
us but £iJ8,S00 ; that is. near £70,000 short of the 
credit ho calls for, and for which he has ncitlicr given 
any reason, nor furnished any data whatsoever for 
others to reason upon. 

Such are his savings, as operating on his own 
project of a peace estahlishmcnt. Let us now 
consider them as they affect the e.xisfing estabU^h- 
ment and our actual services. He tells us. the sum 
allowed in his estimate for the navy is ‘ £00.321 less 
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than the grant for that service in 1767 ; but in that 
grant £30,000 was included for the purchase of hemp, 
and a saving of about £25,000 was made in that 
year.’ Tlie author has got some secret in arithmetic. 
These two sums put together amount, in the ordin- 
ary way of computing, to £55,000, and not to 
£69,321. On what principle has he chosen to take 
credit for £14,321 more ? To what this strange 
inaccuracy is owing, I caimot possibly comprehend ; 
nor is it very material, where the logic is so bad. and 
tlje policy so erroneous, whether the arithnietic w 
just or otherwise. But in a scheme for making tlus 
nation ‘happy at home and respected abroa<^ 
formidable in war and flourishing in peace , \t is 
surely a little unfortunate for us, that he has picked 
out the iVoev, as the very first object of his 
economical experiments. Of all the public services, 
that of the na\'yis the one in which tampenngm^ 
l)e of the greatest danger, wliich can worst be supplied 
upon an emergency, and of which any failure 
draws after it the longest and heaviest tram of 
consequences. I am far from saying, that this or 
any service ought not to be conducted with economy. 
Blit I will never suffer the sacred name of economy 
to be bestowed upon arbitrary defalcation of char^ 
'Phe author tells us himself, ‘ that to suffer the navy 
to rot in harbour for want of repairs 
would be to invite destruction.’ It ' 

Wlieii the author talks therefore of savings on the 
navy estimate, it Ls incumbent on him to let us know, 
sums ho uill cut off, but 

that service ho dooms suporffuGus, Insto.id of -u Umg 
US off with unmeaning generalities, he ^ 

Ktitod what naval force, what naval works, and w bat 
^avM stls. with the lowest estimated expense a. 
necessary to keep our marine in a condition 
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mensurate to its great ontL<. An<l this too not for 
the contracted and deceitful space of a single year, 
but for some reasonable term. Everj’body knows 
that many charges cannot l)o in their nature regular 
or annual. In the j’ear 17<)7 a stock of heinj). «-te., 
was to be laid in ; that charge intermits, luit it does 
not end. Other charges of other kinds take their 
place. Great works are now carrying on at Ports- 
mouth, but not of greater magnitude than utility ; 
and they must be provided for. A year's estimate 
is therefore no just idea at all of a permanent peace 
establishment. Ha<l the author opened this matter 
upon these plain principles, a judgment might have 
been formed, how far he had contrived to reconcile 
national defence with public economy. Till he has 
done It, those who had rather depend on any man’s 
reason than the greatest man’s authority, will not 
give him credit on this head, for the savin-' of a 
Single shilling. As to those savings which are al- 
riMdv made, or in course of being made, whether 
right or wrong, ho has nothing at al! to do with 
thorn ; they can bo no part of his project, considered 
as a plan of reformation. I greatly fear tliat the 
error not lately been on the side of profusion. 

Another head i.s the saving on the army and ord- 

br^niV* in the American 

branch, \\hat or how much rc‘duction may bo 

made, none of ua, I believe, can with any fairness 

State of America is e.Mremely unsettled ; more 
troops have been sent thither ; new dispositions 

im^chr" ^"gnientation of number, 

and change of disposition, has raredy. I believe tlio 

eftect of lesseiung the bill for extraordinaries, which 

f not this year, yet in the next we must cmtainly 

feel. Can. has not been wanting to intrS 
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economy into that part of the service. The author’s 
great fi-ieml has made. I admit, some regulations : 
his immediate successors have made more and 
better. This part will be handled more ably and 
more minutely at another time : but no one can 
cut down this bill of extraordinaries at his pleasure. 
The author has given us nothing, but his word, for 
any certain or considerable reduction ; and this we 
ouglit to be the more cautious in taking, as he has 
jwomised great savings in his Considerations, which 
he has not chosen to abide by in his State of the 
Nation. 

On this head also of the American extraordinaries, 
lie can take credit for nothing. As to his next, the 
lessening of the deficiency of the land and malt-tax, 
particularly of the malt-tax, any person the le^t 
conversant in that subject cannot avoid a snule. 
This deficiency arises from charge of collection, 
from anticipation, and from defective produce. 
What has the author said on the reduction of any 
head of this deficiency upon the land-tax ? On 
these points he is absolutely silent. As to the 
deficiency on the malt-tax, which is chiefly owing 
to a defective produce, he has and can have nothing 
to propose. If this deficiency should be lessened 
by the increase of malting in any years more than 
in others (as it is a greatly fluctuating object), how 
much of this obligation shall we owe to this author s 
ministry ? ; will it not be the case under any 
ministration ? ; must it not go to the general service 
of the year, in some way or other, let the financ^ 
bo in whose hands they will ? But why take credit 
for so extremely reduced a deficiency at ah ^ ^ 

tell him he has no rational ground for it in the pro- 
duce of the year 17C7 : and I suspect will have full 
ns little reason from the produce of the year 
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That produce may indeed l)eeomo greater, and tlie 
deficency of course will he less. It may too he far 
otherwise. A fair and judicious tinaneier will not, 
as this -nTiler has done, for the sake of making out 
a specious account, select a favourable war or two, 
at remote periods, and ground his calculations on 
tliose. In 1708 he will not take the delicioncies of 
17-'53 and 1704 for his standard. Sober men have 
hitherto (and must continue thi.s course, to preserve 
this character), taken indifferently the mediums of 
the years immediately preceding. But a person 
who has a scheme from which he promises much to 
the public ought to be still more cautious ; he should 
ground his speculation rather on the lowest medi- 
ums ; because all new schemes are known to ho 
subject to some defect or failure not foreseen ; 
which, therefore, every prudent proposer will be 
ready to allow for, in order to lay his foundation as 
low and as solid as possible. Quite contrary is the 
practice of some politicians. They first propose 
savings, which they well know cannot be made, in 
order to get a reputation for economy. In due 
time they assume another, but a different method, 
by providing for the service which they had before 
cut off or straitened, and which they can then very 
easily prove to be necessarj’. In the same spirit 
they raise magnificent ideas of revenue on funds 
which they know to be insufficient. Afterward.s. 
who can blame them, if they do not satisfy the 
public desires ? They are great artificers ; but 
they cannot work without materials. 

Tliese arc some of the little arts of great states- 
men. To such we leave them, and follow where the 
author leads us, to his next resource, the Foundling 
Hospital. \\Tiatever particular virtue there is in the 
mode of this sa\ing, there seems to be nothing at all 
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new. and indeed nothing wonderfully important in 
it. Tlie sum annually voted for the support of the 
Foundling Hospital has been in a former Parliament 
limited to the establishment of the children then in 
tlje hospital. When they are apprenticed, this pro- 
vision will cease. It will therefore fall in more or 
less at different times ; and will at length cease en- 
tirely. But, until it does, we cannot reckon upon 
it as the saving on the establishment of any given 
year : nor can any one conceive how the author 
comes to mention this, any more than some other 
articles, as a part of a tuw plan of economy which is 
to retrieve our affairs. This charge will indeed cease 
in its own time. But will no other succeed to it ? 
Has he ever known the public free from some con- 
tingent charge, either for the just support of royal 
dignity or for national magnificence, or for public 
charity or for public service ? ; does he choose to Hat- 
ter his readers that no such will ever return ? ; or 
docs he in good earnest declare, that let the reason, 
or necessity, be what they will, he is resolved not to 
provide for such services ? 

.\nother resource of economy yet remains, for he 
gleans the field very closely, — £1,800 for the Ameri- 
can suiweys. Why, what signifies a dispute about 
trifles ?; he shall have it. But while he iscarrying 
it off, I shall ju.st whisper in his car, that neither the 
saving that is allowed, nor that which is doubted of, 
can at all belong to that future proposed administra- 
tion, whose touch is to cure all our evils. ^ ® 

one and the other belong equally (as indeed all the 
rest do) to the present administration, to any 
administration; because they are the gift of time, 
and not the bounty of the exchequer. 

1 have now done with all the minor, preparatory 
parts of the author’s scheme, the several articles 
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of saving wliich he proposes. At length comes 
the capital operation, his new resources. 'Ihree 
Imndred thousand pounds a year from America and 
Ireland. Alas ! alas ! if that too should fail us, what 
will liec'omeof this poor undone nation ? Tlio author, 
in a tone of great humility, Aope-s they may he 
induced to pay it. Well, if that be all, we may hope 
so too ; and for any liglit he is pleased to give us into 
the ground of this hope and the ways and means 
of this inducement, here is a speedy end hotli of the 
question and the ixivenue. 

It is the constant custom of this author, in all his 
writings, to take it for granted, that he has given 
you a revenue, whenever he can point out to you 
where you may have money, if you can contrive liow 
to get at it : and this seems to be the masterpicee of 
his financial ability. I think, however, in his way 
of proceeding, he has behaved rather like a harsli 
stepdame, than a kind nursing-mother to his eoun- 
trj'. stop at £300,000 ? If his state of things 

be at all founded, America and Ireland are miieli 
bettor able to pay £600,000 than we are to .satisfy 
oui'sclves with half that sum. However, let us 
forgive him this one instance of tenderness towards 
Ireland and the colonies. 

He spends a vast deal of time in an endeavour to 
prove that Ireland is able to bear greater imposi- 
tions. He is of opinion, that the poverty of the lower 
class of people there is, in a great measure, owing 
to n leant of judicious taxes ; that a land-tax will 
enrieh her tenants ; that taxes are paid in England 
which are not paid there ; that the colony trade is 
increased above £100,000 since the peace ; that she 
ought to have further indulgence in that trade ; 
and ought to have further privileges in the woollen 
manufacture. From these premises, of what she 
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has, what she has not, and what she ought to hare, 
he infers that Ireland will contribute £100,000 
towards the extraordinaries of the American 
establisliment. 

I shall make no objections whatsoever, logical or 
financial, to this reasoning : many occur ; but they 
would lead me from my purpose, from which I do 
not intend to be diverted, because it seems to me of 
no small importance. It will be just enough 
to hint w’hat I dare say many readers hare before 
observed, that when any man proposes new 
taxes in a country with which he is not person- 
ally conversant by residence or office, he ought 
to lay open its situation much more minutely 
and critically than this author has done, or than 
ptuhaps he is able to do. Ho ought not to 
content himself with saying that a single article 
of her trade is increased £100,000 a year ; he 
ought, if ho argue.s from the increase of trade to 
tlic incrca.se of taxes, to state the whole trade, and 
not one branch of trade only ; he ought to enter 
fully into the state of its remittances, and the 
course of its exchange ; he ought likewise to exam- 
ine whether all its establishments are increased or 
diminished ; and whether it incurs or discharges 
debts annually'. But I pass over all this ; and am 
content to ask a few plain questions. 

Doe.s the author then seriously mean to propo.<se in 
Parliament a land-tax or any tax for £100,000 a 
year uj)on Ireland 1 If he does, and if fatally, byliis 
temerity and our weakness, he should succeed ; then 
I say ho will throw the whole empire from one end 
of it to the other into mortal convulsions. \Miat 
is it that can satisfy the furious and perturbed mind 
of this man ? : i.s it not eoougli for him that such pro- 
jects have alienated our colonies from the mother- 
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countTy, and not to propose violently to tear our 
sister-kingdom also from our side, and to convince 
every dependent part of the empire, that, when a 
little money is to be raised, we have no sort of regard 
to their ancient customs, their opinions, their cir- 
cumstances, or their affections ? He has however 
a douceur for Ireland in his pocket ; benefits in 
trade, by opening the woollen manufacture to tliat 
nation. A very right idea in my opinion ; but not 
more strong in reason, than likely’ to be opposed by 
the most powerful and most violent of all local pre- 
judices and popular passions. First, a fire is already 
kindled by his schemes of taxation in America ; he 
then proposes one which will set all Irt*land in a 
blaze ; and his way of quencliing both is by a plan 
which may kindle perhaps ten times a greater flame 
in Britain. 

Will the author pledge himself, previously to his 
proposal of such a tax, to carry this enlargement of 
the Irish trade ? If he does not, then the tax will 
be certain : the benefit will be less than jiroblemati- 
cal. Ill tliis \iew, his compensation to Ireland van- 
ishes into smoke ; the tax. to their prejudices, will 
appear stark naked in the light of an act of arbitrary 
power and oppression. But, if ho should propose 
the beneht and tax together, then the people of Ire- 
land, a very high and spirited people, would think it 
the worst bargain in the world. They would look 
upon the one as wholly vitiated and poisoned bv the 
other ; and. if they could not be separated, would 
infallilily resist them both together. Here would 
be t.axes. indeed, amounting to a handsome sum ; 
£100,000 very effectually voted and passed through 
the best and most authentic forms ; but how to be 
collected ?— This is bis perpetual manner. One of 
his projects depends for success upon another pro- 
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ject. and this upon a third, all of them equally vis- 
ionary* His finance is like the Indian philosophy ; 
his earth is poised on the horns of a bull, his bull 
stands upon an elephant, his elephant is supported 
by a tortoise ; and so on forever. 

As to his American £200,000 a year, he is satisfied 
to repeat gravely, as he has done an hundred times 
before, that the Americans are able to pay it. Welk 
and u hat then ? : does he lay open any part of his 
plan how they may be compelled to pay it, without 
plunging ottrselves into calamities that outweigh 
tenfold the proposed benefit ?; or does he show how 
they may be induced to submit to it quietly ? ; or 
does he give any satisfaction concerning the mode 
oflevj'ingit ; in commercial colonies, oneof the most 
important and difiicult of all considerations ? ^o• 

thing like it. To the Stamp Act, whatever its excel- 
lences may be, I think he w'ill not in reality recur, 
or even choose to assert that he means to do so, in 
case his minister should come again into power. If 
he docs, I v.i\\ predict that some of the fastest fnen^ 
of that minister will desert him upon this point. As 
to port duties he has damned them all in the luiop» 
by declaring them ‘ contrary to the first principles 
of colonization, and not less prejudicial to the m- 
terests of Great Britain than to those of the colonies. 
Surely this single observation of his ought to have 
taught him a little caution; he ought to have begun 
to doubt, whether there is not something in the nature 
of commercial colonics, which renders them an unfit 
object of taxation ; when port duties, so larp a tun 
of revenue in all countries, arc by himself found, m 
this case, not only improper, but destructive. Ho 
ever, he has here pretty well narrow^ the fi^d 
of taxation. Stamp Act, hardly ^ be 
Port duties, miscliievous. Excises, I beheve. 
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will scarcely think wortli the collection (if any 
rc%'enue sliould 1)C so) in America. Land tax (not* 
withstanding his opinion of its immense use to agri- 
culture) he will not directly propose, before he has 
thought again and again on the .subject. Indeed 
he very icadilv recommends it for Ireland, and 
seems to think it not improper for America ; 
because, he observes, they already raiso most 
of their taxes internally, including this tax. 
most curious reason, tndy ! hecau.se their lands 
are already heavily burdened, he thinks it right 
to burden them still further. But ho will recollect, 
for surely he cannot he ignorant of it, that tlie 
lands of America are not, as in England, let at 
a rent certain in money, and therefore cannot, as 
liere, be taxed at a certain pound rate. They value 
them in gross among themselves; and none hut 
themselves in their several districts can value them. 
Witlmut their hearty concurrence and co-operation, 
it is evident, we cannot advance a step in the as- 
sessing or collecting any land-tax. As to the taxes 
which in some jdaces the Americans pay by tlm 
acre, they are merely duties of regulation ; theyaro 
small ; and to increase them, notunthstanding the 
secret virtues of a land-tax, would be the most effect- 
ual means of preventing that cultivation tliey aro 
intended to promote. Besides, the whole country 
is hea\*ily in arrear already for land-taxes and (jui^ 
rents. Tlicy have different methods of taxation in 
the different provinces, agreeable to tlieir several 
local circumstances. In New England by far the 
greatest part of their revenue is raised by faculty- 
taxe4 and capitations. Such is the method in many 
others. It is obx-ious that Parliament, unassi.sted 
by the colonics themselves, cannot take so much as 
a single step in this mode of taxation. Then what 
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tax is it he will impose ? Why, after all the boasting 
speeches and writings of his faction for these four 
yeare, after all the vain expectations which they 
have held out to a deluded public, this their great 
advocate, after twisting the subject every way, after 
^Tithing himself in every posture, after knocking 
at ever}’ door, is obliged fairly to abandon every 
mode of taxation whatsoever in America, He 
tliinks it the l)est method for Parliament to 
impose the sum and reserve the account to itself, 
leaving the mode of taxation to the colonies. But 
how and in what proportion ? ; what does the 
author say ? O, not a single syllable on this the 
most material part of the whole question ! Will 
he, in Parliament, undertake to settle the propor- 
tions of such payments from Nova Scotia to Nevis, 
in no fewer than six-and-twenty different countries, 
vaiying in almost every possible circumstance one 
from another ? If he does, I tell him, he adjourns 
his revenue to a very long day. If he leaves it to 
themselves to settle these proportions, he adjourns 
it to doomsday. 

Then what does he get by this method on the side 
of acquiescence ? ; will the people of America relish 
this course, of ginng and granting and applying 
their money, the better l>ecause their assemblies 
are made commissioners of the taxes ? This is 
far worse than all his former projects ; for here, 
if the assemblies shall refuse, or delay, or be 
negligent, or fraudulent, in this new-imposed duty, 
we are wholly without remedy ; and neither our 
custom-house ollicers. nor our troops, nor our 
armed ships can be of the least use in the collection. 
No idea can bo more contemptible (I will not call it 
an oppressive one, the harshness is lost in the folly) 
than that of proposing to get any revenue from 
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the Americans but by their freest and most cheer- 
ful consent. .Most moneyed men know their own 
interest right well ; and are as able as any financier, 
in the valuation of risks. Yet I think this financier 
Mill scarcely find that adventurer hardy enough, 
at any premium, to advance a sliilling upon a vote 
of such taxes. Let him name the man, or set of 
men, that would do it. Tliis is tlie only proof of 
tho value of revenues ; what would an interc.sted 
man rate them at ? His subscription would be at 
ninety-nine per cent, discount the very first day of 
its opening. Here is our only national security from 
ruin ; a security upon which no man in his senses 
would venture a shilling of his fortune. Yet he 
puts dowm those articles as gravely in his 8uj)ply 
for the peace establishment, as if the money had 
been all fairly lodged in the exchequer. 

.American rovenuo £200, 000 

Ireland lUO.OOO 

Very handsome indeed ! But if supply is to be got 
in such a mamter, farewell the lurrative mystery of 
finance ! If you arc to be credited for savings, 
without showing how, why, or with what safety, 
they are to be made: and for revenues, without 
specif^fing on what articles, or by what means, or 
at what expense, they are to be collected ; there is 
not a clerk in a public oflice who may not outbid this 
aiithor, or his friend, for the department of chan- 
cellor of the e.xchoquer ; not an apprentice in the 
city, that \riU not strike out, with the same advan- 
tages, the same, or a much larger plan of su])ply. 

Here is the whole of what belongs to the author’s 
scheme for saving us from impending destruction. 
Take it even in its most favourable point of view, as 
a thing within possibility ; and imagine what must 
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be the wisdom of this gentleman^ or his opinion of 
ours, who could first think of representing this na- 
tion in such a state, as no friend can look upon but 
with horror, and scarcely an enemy without com- 
j)iission, and afterwards of diverting himself with 
such inadequate, impracticable, puerile methods for 
our relief ! If these had been the dreams of some 
unknown, unnamed, and nameless writer, tliey 
would excite no alarm ; their weakness had been an 
antidote to their malignity. But as they are uni- 
versally believed to be written by the hand, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, under the imme- 
diate dii-eotion, of a person who has been in the 
management of the highest affairs, and may soon 
be in the same situation, I think it is not to be 
reckoned amongst our greatest consolations, that 
the yet remaining power of this kingdom is to be 
employed in an attempt to realize notions that 
are at once so frivolous, and so full of danger. 
That consideration will justify me iu dwelling a 
little longer on the difficulties of the nation, and 
the solutions of our author. 

I am then persuaded that he cannot be in the least 
alarmed about our situation, let his outcrj’ be what 
he pleases. I will give him a reason for my opinion, 
which, I tliink, he cannot dispute. All that he be- 
stows upon the nation, which it docs not possess 
without him, and supposing it all sure money, 
amounts to no more than a sum of £300,000 a year. 

This, he thinks, will do the business completely, and 

render us flourishing at home, and resi>ectable 
abroad. If tlie option between glory and shame, 
if our salvation or destruction, deiwndcd on this 
sum, it is impossible that lie should have been actho, 
and made a merit of tliat activity, in taking 
off a shilling in tlie pound of the land-tax, which 
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came up to his grand desideratum and up- 
wards of £100,000 more. By tliis inanoouvre, be 
left our trade, navigation, and manufactures on the 
verge of destruction, our finances in ruin, our credit 
expiring. Ireland on the point of being ceded to 
France, the colonies of being torn to pieces, the suc- 
cession of the crown at the mercy of our great rival, 
and the kingdom itself on the very point of becom- 
ing tributary to that haughty power. All this for 
want of £300,000 ; for I defy the reader to point 
out any other revenue, or any other precise and 
defined scheme of polities, which he a.ssigns for our 
redemption. 

I know timt two tilings may be said in his defence, 
as bad reasons are always at hand in an indilTerent 
cause ; that he was not sure the money would lie a[)- 
plied as he thinks itought to be, by the present min- 
isters. I think as ill of them as he does to the full 
Tliey have done very near as mueh mischief as they 
can do, to a constitution so robust as this is. No- 
thing can make them more dangerous, but tliat, as 
they are alre.ady in general composed of his disciples 
and instruments, they may .add to the public cal- 
amity of their own measures, the adoption of his pro- 
jects. But be the ministers what they may. tho 
author knows that they could not avoid applying 
this £450,000 to the service of the establishment. a.s 
faithfully as he. or any other minister, could do. I 

avoid it, and have no merit at 
all for the application. But supposing that they 
should greatly mismanage this revenue. Hero is 
a good deal of room for mistake and prodigality be- 
fore you come to the edge of ruin. The diflereneo 
between the amount of that rc-al and his imaginary 
revenue is £150.000 a year at least : atolerable suin 
for them to play with: this might compensate 
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the difTcrcnce l)ctween the author’s economy and 
their i>rofiision : and still, notwithstanding their 
vices an<l ignorance, the nation might be saved. The 
author ought also to recollect, that a good man would 
hardly deny, even to the worst of ministers, the means 
of doing their duty ; especially in a crisis when 
our being depended on supplying them with some 
means or other. In such a case their penury of 
mind, in discovering resources, would make it 
rather the more necessary, not to strip such poor 
providers of the little stock they had in hand. 

Besides, here is anotlier subject of distress, and a 
ver\’ serious one, which put.s us again to a stand. 
The author may possibly not come into power (I 
only state the possibility) : he may not always 
continue in it : and if the contrary to all this should 
fortunatcK' for us happen, what in.surance on hi.s life 
can he made for a sum adequate to his loss ? Then 
wo are thus unluckily situated that the chance of an 
American and Irish revenue of £300.000 to be man- 
aged by him. is to save us from min two or three 
years hence at best, to make us happy at home 
knd glorious abroad ; and the actual po.ssession ot 
£400,000 English taxes cannot so much as protract 
our ruin without him. So wo are staked on four 
chances ; his po%ver, its permanence, the success ol 
hi.s projects and the duration of his life. Any one o 
these failing, we are gone. Propria h'rc dona /u»- 
sent ! This is no unfair representation ; ultimately 
all hangs on his life. h<-eause. in his account of every 
set of men that have held or suppor^ adminis- 
tration, he finds neither virtue nor ability m any 
but himself. Indeed he pays (through their me^ 
sures) some compliments to Lord Bute an 
bespenscr. But to the latter, this is I 
but a civility to old acquaintance : to the former 
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little stroke of politics. We may therefore fairly 
say, that our only hope is his life ; and he hits, to 
make it the more so. taken care to cut off any re- 
source which we possessed independently of him. 

In the next place it may be said, to excuse any 
appearance of inconsistency i)ctwecn the author’s 
actions and his declarations, that he t houyht it ripht 
to relieve the landed interest, and lay the burden 
where it ought to lie, on the colonies. Wlmt ! . to 
fake off a revenue so necessary to our being, before 
anything whatsoever was acquired in the place of 
it ? In prudence, he ouglit to have waited iit least 
for the first quarter’s receipt of the new anonymous 
.American revenue, and Irish land-tax. Is there 
something so specific for our disonlei-s in American, 
and something so poisonous in English money, that 
one is to heal, the other to destroy us ? To say 
that the landed interest could not continue to pay 
it for a year or two longer is more tlian the author 
Avill attempt to prove. To say that they ivonld pay 
it no longer is to treat the landed intere.st, in my 
opinion, very scurvily. To suppose lliat the gentry, 
clergy, and freeholders of England do not rate the 
commerce, the credit, the religion, the liberty, tho 
independency of their country, and the succession 
of their crorvn.at a shilling in the pound land-tax ! 
They never gave him reason to think so meanly of 
them. And. if I am rightly informed, when that 
meiisure was debated in Parliament, a very different 
reason was assigned by the author’s great friend 
as well os by others, for that reduction : one very 
different from the critical and almost desperate 
state of our finances. Some people then endeavoured 
to prove, that the reduction might be made without 
detriment to the national credit, or the due support 
of a proper peace establi.shment ; otherwse it is 
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obvious that the reduction could not be defended 
in argument. So that this author cannot despair 
so much of the commonwealth, mthout this Ameri- 
can and Irish revenue, as he pretends to do. If he 
does, the reader sees how handsomely he has pro- 
vided for us, by voting away one revenue, and by 
giving us a pamphlet on the other. 

I do not mean to blame the relief which was then 
given by Parliament to the land. It was grounded 
on very weighty reasons. The administration con- 
tended only for its continuance for a year, in order 
to liave the merit of taking off the shilling in the 
pound immediately before the elections ; and thus 
to bribe the freeholders of England with their own 
money. 

It is tn>e. the author, in his estimate of ways and 
means, takes credit for £400,000 a year, Indian Rev- 
eniie. But be will not very positively insist, that 
we .should put this revenue to the account of his 
plans or his power ; and for a very plain reason : we 
are already near two years in poR.ses.sion of if. By 
what means we came to that possession, is a pretty 
long story ; however, I shall give nothing more than 
a short abstract of the proceeding, in order to see 
whether the autiior will take to himself any part in 
that measure. 

The fact is this: the East India Company had 
for a good while solicited the ministry for a negotia- 
tion, by whicli they propo.sed to pay largely for 
some advantages in their trade, and for the renewal 
of their charter. This had been the former method 
of transacting with that body. Government having 
only leased the monopoly for short terms, the Com- 
pany has been obliged to resort to it frequently for 
renewals. These two parties had always negotiated 
(on the true principle of credit) not as government 
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aod subject, but as equal dealers, on the footing of 
mutual advantage. The public had derived great 
bcnclit from such dealing. But at that time new 
ideas prevailed. The ministry, instead of listening 
to the proposals of that Company, chose to set »ip a 
claim of theCromito their possossioms. Theoriginal 
plan seems to have l>cen, to get the House of Com- 
mons to compliment the Crown with a sort of juri- 
dical declaration of a title to the Company’s acquisi- 
tions in India ; which the Crown on its part, with 
the best air in the world, was to bestow upon the 
public. Tlien it would come to the turn of the 
House of Commons again to be liberal and grateful 
to the Crown. The Civil List debt.s were to be paid 
off ; with perhaj>s a pretty augmentation of income. 
All tliis was to be done on the ino.s( public-spirited 
principles, and with a politeness and mutual inter- 
change of good offices, that could not but have 
charmed. But what was l)est of all, these civilities 
were to be without a farthing of charge to cither of 
the kind and obliging parties. 'Tlie East India Com- 
pany was to be covered with infamy and disgrace, 
and at the same time was to pay the whole bill. 

In consequence of this scheme, the terrors of a 
]>arliamentary inquiry were hung over them. A 
judicature was asserted in Parliament to try this 
question. But lest this judicial character should 
cliance to inspire certain stubl>om ideas of law and 
right, it wa.s argued, that the judicature was arbi- 
trary, and ought not to determine by the rules of 
law. but by their opinion of policy and e.vjwdiency. 
Nothing exceeded the violence of some of the mana- 
gers. except their impotence. They were bewildered 
by their pas.sions, and by their want of knowledge 
or want of consideration of the subject. The more 
they advanced, the further they found themselves 
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from object. — All things ran into confusion. 

The ministers quarrelled among themselves. They 
disclaimed one another. They suspended violence, 
and shrunk from treaty. The inquiry was almost 
at its last gasp ; when some active persons of the 
Company were given to understand that this hos- 
tile proceeding was only set up in terrorem ; that 
government was far from an intention of seizing upon 
the possessions of the Company. Administration, 
they said, was sensible, that the idea was in every 
light full of absurdity ; and that such a seizure was 
not more out of their power, than remote from their 
wishes ; and therefore, if the Company would come 
in a liberal manner to the House, they certainly could 
not fail of putting a speedy end to this disagreeable 
business, and of opening a way to an advantageous 
treaty. 

On this hint the Company acted : they came at 
once to a resolution of getting rid of the difficulties 
wliich arose from the complication of their trade 
with their revenue ; a step which despoiled them 
of their best defensive armour, and put them at 
once into the power of administration. They threw 
their whole stock of every kind, the revenue, the 
trade, and even their debt from government, into 
one fund, which they computed on the surest grounds 
would amount to £800,000, with a large probable 
surplus for the payment of debt. Then they agreed 
to divide this sum in equal portions between them- 
selves and the public, £400,000 to each. This gave 
to the proprietors of that fund an annual augmenta- 
tion of no more than £80,000 diWdend, They 
ought to receive from go%'emmcnt £120,000 for the 
loan of their capital. So that, in fact, the whole, 
which on this plan they reserved to thcm-selves, 
from their va.st revenues, from their extensive trade. 
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and in consideration of the great risks and mighty 
expenses whicii purchased these advantages, 
amounted to no more than £280.000. whilst govern- 
ment was to receive, as I said, £400,000. 

This proposal was thought by them.selves liberal 
indeed ; and they expected the highe.st applauses 
for it. However, their reception was very different 
from their expectations. When they brought up 
their plan to the Hou.se of Commons, the offer, as it 
was natural, of £400,000 was very well i-elished. But 
nothing could be more disgustful than the £80,000 
which theCompany had divided amongst themselves. 
A violent tempe,st of public indignation and fury 
rose against them. The heads of people turned. 
The {'ompany was held well able to pay £400,000 
a year to government ; but bankrupts, if they at- 
tempted to divide the fffth part of it among them- 
selves. An ex post facto law was brought in with 
great precipitation, for annulling this dividend. In 
the bill was inserted a clause, which suspended for 
about a year the right, which, under the public 
faith, the Company enjoyed, of making their own 
dividends. Such was the disposition and temper 
of the House, that although the plain face of facts, 
reason, arithmetic, all the authority, parts, and 
eloquence in the kingdom, were against this bill ; 
though all the Chancellors of the Exchequer, who 
ha<l held that office from the beginning of this reign, 
opposed it : yet a few placemen of the subordinate 
departments sprung out of their ranks, took the 
lead, and, by an opinion of some sort of secret sup- 
port, carried the bill with a high hand, leaving the 
then Secretary of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a very moderate minority. In this 
distracted situation, the managers of the bill, not- 
withstanding their triumph, did not venture to 
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propose the payment of the civil list debt. The 
, Chancellor of the Exchequer was not in good hu- 
mour enough, after his late defeat by his own troops, 
to co-operate in such a design ; so they made an 
act, to lock up the money in the exchequer until 
they should have time to look al)out them, and 
settle among themselves what they were to do with 
it. 

Thus ended this unparalleled transaction. The 
author, I believe, will not claim any part of the glory 
of it : he will leave it whole and entire to the authors 
of the measure. The money was the volimtary, 
free gift of the Company ; the rescinding bill was 
the act of legislature, to which they and we owe 
8ubmis.sion : the author has nothing to do with the 
one or with the other. However, he cannot avoid 
nibbing himself against this subject merely for the 
pleasure of stirring controversies, and gratifying 
a certain pruriency of taxation that seems to infect 
his blood. It is merely to indulge himself in specu- 
lations of taxing, that he chooses to harangue on 
this subject. For he takes credit for no greater 
sum than the public is already in possession of. He 
does not hint that the Company means, or has ever 
shown any disposition, if managed with common 
prudence, to pay less in future ; and he cannot doubt 
that the present ministry are as well inclined to 
drive them by their mock inquiries, and real rescind- 
ing bills, as he can possibly be with his taxes. Be- 
sides, it is obvious, that as great a sum might have 
been drawn from that Company, without affecting 
property, or shaking the constitution, or endangering 
the principle of public credit, or running into his 
golden dreams of cockets on the Ganges, or visions 
of stamp duties on Pencannas, Duelicks, Kistbun- 
dew, and Hxisbidhoolcums. For once, I will disap- 
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point him in this part of the dispute ; and only in a 
verv few words recommend to his consideration, 
how he is to get off the dangerous idea of taxing a 
public fund, if he levies those duties in England; and 
if lie is to levy them in India, what provision he has 
made for a revenue establishment there ; sup|M)sing 
that he 'undertakes this new scheme of tinanco 
independently of the Company, and against its 
inclinations. 

So much for these revenues; which are nothing 
but his \'isions, or already the national possessions 
without any act of his. It is easy to parade with a 
high talk of Parliamentary rights, of the univer- 
sality of legislative powers, and of uniform taxation. 
Men of sense, when new projects come before them, 
always think a discourse proving the mere right or 
mere power of acting in the manner proposed, to bo 
no more than a very unpleasant way of misspending 
time. They must see the object to be of pro|x*r 
magnitude to engage them ; they must see the 
means of compassing it to bo next to certain ; the 
mischiefs not to counterbalance the profit ; they 
will examine how a proposed imposition or regula- 
tion agrees with the opinion of those who arc likely 
to bo affected by it ; they will not despise the con- 
sideration even of their habitudes and prejudices. 
They uish to know how it accords or disagrees with 
the true spirit of prior establishments, whether of 
government or of toance ; because they well know, 
that in the complicated economy of great kingdoms, 
and immense revenues, which in a length of time, and 
by a variety of accidents have coalesced into a sort of 
body, an attempt towards a compulsory equality in all 
circumstances, and an exact practical definition of the 
supreme rights in every case, is the most dangerous 
and chimerical of all enterprises. The old building 
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stands well enouch, though part Gothic, part Gre- 
cian, and part Cliincse, until an attempt is made 
to square it into uniformity. Then it may come 
down upon our heads altogether, in much unifor- 
mity of ruin ; and great will be the fall thereof. 
Some people, instead of inc linin g to debate the 
matter, only feel a sort of nausea, when they are 
told, that ‘ protection calls for supply,’ and that 
* all the parts ought to contribute to the support of 
the whole.’ Strange argument for great and grave 
deliberation ! As if the same end may not. and 
must not, be compaivsed, according to its circum- 
stances, by a great diversity of ways. Thus, in 
Great Britain, some of our establishments arc apt 
for the support of credit. They stand tlierefor© 
upon a principle of their own, distinct from, and in 
some respects contrary to, the relation l>ctween 
prince and subject. It is a new species of contract 
superinduced upon the old contract of the state. 
The idea of power must as much as ^ssible be 
banished from it ; for power and credit are things 
adverse, incompatible ; Non bene conveniunt, nec in 
nna aede tnoranlur. Such establishments arc our 
great moneyed companies. To tax them would be 
critical and dangerous, and contradictory to the very 
purpose of their institution ; which is credit, and 
cannot tlicrefore be taxation. But the nation, when 
it gave up that power, did not give up the advan- 
tage : but supposed, and with reason, that govern- 
ment was overpaid in credit, for what it seemed to 
lose in authority. In such a case to talk of the 
rights of sovereignty is quite idle. Other establish- 
ments supply other modes of public contribution. 
Our trading companies, as well as individual im- 
porters, are a fit subject of revenue by customs. 
Some establishments pay us by a monopoly of their 
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consumption and their produce. This, nominally 
no tax, in reality comprehends all taxes. Such 
establishments are our colonie.s. To tax them 
would be as erroneous in policy, as rigorou.s in equity. 
Ireland supplies us by furnishing troops in war : and 
by bearing part of our foreign establishment in peace. 
She aids us at all times by the money tliat her 
absentees spend amongst u.s : which is no small 
part of the rental of that kingdom. Thus Ireland 
contributes her part. Some objects bear port- 
duties. Some are fitter for an inland c.xcise. The 
mode varies, the object is the same. To strain 
these from their old and Inveterate leanings, might 
impair the old benefit, and not answer the end of 
the new project. Among all the great men of an- 
tiquity, Procru-sles shall never be my hero of legis- 
lation ; with his iron be<!, the allegory of his govern- 
ment, and the type of some modem policy, by 
whicli tl)e long limb was to be cut short, and the 
short tortured into length. Such was the state-bed 
of uniformity 1 He wo\ild, I conceive, be a very 
indifferent farmer, who complained that his slieep 
did not plough, or his horses yield him wool, though 
it would be an idea full of equality. They may 
think this right in rustic economy, who think it 
available in the politic : 

Qui Baviuin non o<fit, nmet tun rartninn, Mtpvi I 

Atquo idem jungal vulptM. ot mulgcat hircos. 

As the author has stated this Indian taxation 
for no visible purpose relative to his plan of supply, 
so he has stated many other projects with as little, 
if any distinct end : unless perha|»s to show you 
how full he is of projects for the public good ; and 
what vast expectations may l>e formed of him or 
his friends, if they should be translated into admin- 
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istration. It is also from some opinion that these 
speculations may one day becopie our public mea- 
sures, that I think it worth while to trouble the 
reader at all about them. • 

Two of them stand out in high relievo beyond the 
rest. The first is a change in the internal repre- 
sentation of this country, by enlarging our number 
of constituents. The second is an addition to our 
representatives, by new American members of 
Parliament. I pass over here all considerations 
how far such a system will be an improvement of 
our constitution according to any sound theory. 
Not that I mean to condemn such si>eculative 
inquiries concerning this great object of the national 
attention. They may tend to clear doubtful 
points, and possibly may lead, as they have often 
done, to real improvements. What I object to, 
is their introduction into a discourse relating to the 
immediate state of our affairs, and recommending 
plans of practical government. In this view, I 
see nothing in them but what is usual with the 
author ; an attempt to raise discontent in the people 
of England, to balance those discontents which 
the measures of his friends had already raised in 
America. What other reason can he have for 
suggesting, that we are not happy enough to en- 
joy a sufficient number of voters in England ? I 
believe that most sober thinkers on this subject are 
rather of opinion, that our fault is on the other 
side ; and that it would be more in the spirit of our 
constitution, and more agreeable to the pattern 
of our best laws, by les.sening the number, to add 
to the weight and independency of our voters. And 
truly, considering the immense and dangerous 
charge of elections ; the prostitute and daring venal- 
ity, the corruption of manners, the idleness and 
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profligacy of the lower sort of voters, no prudent 
man would propose to increase such an evil, if it Ijc, 
as I fear it is, out of our power to administer to it 
any remedy. The author proposes nothing further. 
If he has any improvements that may balance or 
may lessen this inconvenience, he has thought i)ro- 
per to keep them as usual in his own breast. Since 
he has been so reserved, I should have wished he had 
been as cautious with regard to the project itself. 
First, because he observes justly, that his scheme, 
however it might improve the platform, can add 
nothing to the authority of the legislature ; much 
I fear, it will have a contrary operation ; for, 
authority depending on opinion at least os much 
as on duty, an idea circulated among the people 
that our constitution is not so perfect as it 
ought to be, before you are sure of mending it, is a 
certain method of lessening it in the public opinion. 
Of this irreverent opinion of Parliament, the author 
. himself complains in one part of his book ; and ho 
endeavours to increase it in the other. 

Has he well considered what an immense opera* 
tion airy change in our constitution is ? , how 
many discussions, parties, and passions, it will 
necessarily excite ; and when you open it to inquiry 
in one part, where the inquiry will stop ? Ex- 
perience shows us, that no time can be fit for such 
changes but a time of general confusion ; when 
good men, finding everything already broken up, 
think it right to take advantage of the opportunity 
of such derangement in favour of an useful alteration. 
Perhaps a time of the greatest security and tran- 
quillity both at home and abroad may likewise be 
fit : but will the author affirm this to bo just such 
a time ? Transferring an idea of military to civil 
prudence, he ought to know how dangerous it is to 
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maUe an alteration of your disposition in the face 

of an enemv. 

% 

Now comes his American representation. Here 
too, as usual, he takes no notice of any difficulty, 
nor says anything to obviate those objections that 
must naturally arise in the minds of his readers. 
He throws you his politics as he does his revenue ; 
do you make something of them if you can. Is not 
the reader a little astonished at the proposal of an 
American representation from that quarter ? It is 
proposed merely as a project of speculative improve- 
ment : not from the necessity in the case, not 
to add anything to the authority of Parliament, 
but that we may afford a greater attention to the 
concerns of the Americans, and give them a better 
opportunity of stating their grievances, and of 
obtaining redress. I am glad to find the author 
Las at length discovered that we have not given 
a sufficient attention to their concerns, or a proper 
redress to their grievances. His great friend would 
once have been exceedingly displea.sed with any 
person, who should tell him, that he did not attend 
sufficiently to those concerns. He thought he did so, 
when he regulated the colonies over and over again : 
he thought he did so when he formed two general 
systems of revenue ; one of port-duties, and the 
other of internal taxation. These systems sup- 
posed. or ought to suppose, the greatest attention 
to, and the most detailed information of, all their 
affairs. However, by contending for the American 
representation, bo seems at last driven virtually to 
admit, that great caution ought to be used m the 
exercise of ail our legislative rights over an object 
so remote from our eve. and so little connected 
with our immediate feeUngs ; that in prudence we 
ought not to be quite so ready \vith our taxes, un i 
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we can secure the desired representation in Parlia* 
inent. Perhaps it may he some time Ix'fore this 
hopeful scheme can be hrougld to perfect maturity, 
altbougl) the author seems to be in no wise awarc‘ of 
any obstructions tliat lie in the way of it. He talks of 
bis union, just a.s he does of his taxes and his sav- 
ing.s, with as much .wihj froul and ease as if his wish 
and the enjoyment were exactly the- same thing. 
He appears not to have troubled his head witli tlie 
infinite diHiculty of settling that representation on 
a fair balance of wealth and numbers througlmut 
the several provinces of .\mcrica and the West 
Indies, under such an infinite variety of circum- 
stances. It costs him nothing to tight with nature, 
and to conquer the order of Providence, which 
manifestly opposes itself to the possibility of such a 
Parliamentary union.. 

But let UR, to indulge his passion for project.snnd 
power, suppose the happy time arrived, when the 
author comes into the ministry, and is to realize his 
speculations. The ^\Tit8 are issued for electing mem* 
bers for America and the West Indies. Some pro- 
vinces receive them in si.x weeks, some in ten, some 
in twenty. A vessel may be lost, and then soino 
provinces may not receive them at all. But let 
it be, that they all receive them at once, and in 
the shortest time. A proper space must be given 
for proclamation and for the election ; some weeks 
at least. But the members are cliosen ; iwid if 
ships are ready to sail, in about six more they arrive 
in London. In the mean time the Parliament has 
sat and business far advanced without American 
representatives. Nay, by this time, it may haj.pen 
that the Parliament is dissolved ; and then the 
members ship themselves again, to be again elected. 
The wTits may arrive in America, before tho poor 
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members of a Parliament in which they never sat, 
can arrive at their several provinces. A new in- 
terest is formed, and they find other members are 
chosen whilst they are on the high seas. But, if 
the writs and members arrive together, here is at 
best a new trial of skill amongst the candidates, 
after one set of them have well aired themselves 
with their two voyages 01*6.000 miles. 

However, in order to facilitate everything to the 
author, we will suppose them all once more elected, 
and steering again to Old England, \vith a good 
heart, and a fair westerly wind in their stern. On 
tlieir arrival, they find all in a hurry and bustle; 
in and out ; condolence and congratulation ; the 
croTVTi is demised. Another Parliament is to be 
called. Away back to America again on a fourth 
voyage, and to a third election. Does the author 
mean to make our kings as immortal in their 
P'Tsonal as in tlioir politic character ? ; or whilst 
ii“ bountifully adds to their life, will he take from 
them their prerogative of di.ssolving Parliaments, 
in favour of the American union ? ; or are the 
American representatives to bo perpetual, and to 
feci neither dcmise.s of the crorni, nor dissolutions 
of Parliament ? 

But tliesc things may be granted to him, without 
bringing him much nearer to his point. \Vlmt does 
he think of re-election?; is the American member 
the only one who is not to take a place, or the only 
one to be exempted from the ceremony of re-elec- 
tion ? How will this great politician preserve the 
riglits of electors, the fairness of returns, and the 
privilege of the House of Common.s, as the sole 
judge of such oonte.sts ? It would undoubtedly be 
a glorious sight to have eight or ten petition.s, or 
double returns, from Boston and Barbadoes, from 
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Pliiliidelphia and Jamaica, the members returned, 
and the petitioners, with all their train of attorneys, 
solicitors, mayors, selectmen, provost-marshals, 
and above five hundred or a thousand witnesses, 
come to the bar of the House of Commons. Pos- 
sibly we might be interrupted in the enjoyment of 
tliis pleasing spectacle, if a war should break out, 
and our constitutional fleet, loaded with members 
of Parliament, returning-officers, petitions, and 
witnesses, the electors and elected, should become 
a prize to the French or Spaniard.s, and be conveyed 
to Carthagena, or to La Vera Cruz, and from thenco 
perhaps to Mexico or Lima, there to remain until a 
cartel for members of Parliament can be settled, or 
until the war is ended. 

In tnith the author has little studied this business; 
or he might have known, that some of the most con- 
siderable provinces of America, such, for instance, 
as Connecticut and Massachusetts liaj% have not in 
each of them two men who can afford, at a distance 
from their estates, to sj>end a thousand pounds a 
year. How can these provinces be represented at 
Westminster ? If their province pays them, they 
are American agents, with salaries, and not inde- 
pendent members of Parliament. It is true, that 
formerly in England members had salaries from 
their constituents ; but they all had salaries, and 
were all, in this way, upon a par. If these American 
representatives have no salaries, then they must add 
to the list of our pensioners and dependents at court, 
or they must starve. There is no alternative. 

Enough of this nsionary union ; in which much ex- 
travagance appears n-ithout any fanej’, and the judg- 
ment is shocked wthout anything to refresh tlie 
imagination. It looks as if the author had dropped 
down from the moon without any knowledge of 
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the general nature of this globe, of the general nature 
of its inhabitants, without the least acquaintance 
with the affairs of this country. Governor Pownall 
has handled the same subject. To do liim justice, 
ho treats it upon far more rational principles of 
s|)eculation ; and much more like a man of busi- 
ness. He thinks (erroneously, I conceive ; but he 
does think) that our legislative rights arc incom- 
plete without such a representation. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that he endeavours by every 
means to obtain it. Not like our author, who is 
always on velvet, he is aware of some difficulties; 
and he proposes some solutions. But nature is too 
hard for both these authors ; and America is, and 
ever will be, witliout actual representation in the 
Hou.se of Commons ; nor will any minister be wild 
enough even to propose such a representation in 
Parliament : however he may choose to throw out 
that project, together with others equally far from 
his real opinions, and remote from his de.signs, 
merely to fall in with the different views, and cap- 
tivate the affections, of different sorU of men. ^ 
Whether these projects arise from the author s 
real political principles, or are only brought out m 
subservience to his political views, they compose 
the whole of anything that is like precise and deb- 
nitc, which the author has given us to expect from 
that administration which is so much the subject 
of his praises and prayers. As to Ins general pro- 
positions, that ‘ there is a deal of difference between 
impossibilities and great difficulties ; that a 
nreat scheme cannot be earned unless made the 
business of successive administrations ; tha 
‘virtuous and able men are the fittest to 6er\e 
their country ’ ; all this I look on as no more than 
so much rubble to fill up the spaces between the 
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regular masonry. Pretty much in the same light 
I cannot forbear considering his detached observa- 
tions on commerce ; such as that ‘ the system for 
colony regulations would be very simple, and 
mutually beneficial to Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, if the old navigation laws were adhered to.’ 
That ‘ tlie transportation should be in all cases in 
ships belonging to British subjects.’ That ‘even 
British ships should not be generally received into 
the colonies from any part of Europe, except the 
dominions of Great Britain.’ That ‘ it is unreason- 
able that com and such like products should be 
restrained to come first to a British port.’ What 
do all those fine observations signify ? Some of 
them condemn, as ill practices, things that were 
ne%'er practised at all. Some recommend to be 
done, things that always have been done. Others 
indeed convey, though obliquely and loosely, some 
insinuations highly dangerous to our commerce. 
If I could prevail on myself to think the author 
meant to ground any practice upon those general 
propositions, I should think it very necessary to 
ask a few questions about some of them. For in- 
stance. what does he mean by talking of an adherenoo 
to the old navigation laws ? Does he mean, that 
the particular law, 12 Car. 11 c. 19, commonly called 
Ihe Act of Navigation is to be adhered to, and 
that the several subsequent additions, amendments, 
and exceptions, ought to be all repealed ? If so 
he will make a strange havoc in the whole system of 
our trade laws, which have been universally acknow- 
ledged to be full as well founded in the alterations 
and exceptions, as the act of Charles the Second in 
the original provisions ; and to pursue full as wisely 
the great end of that very politic law. the inerea.so 
of the British navigation. I fancy the writer could 
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hardly propose anything more alarming to those 
imiiu'diately interested in that navigation than 
sucli a repeal. If he does not mean this, ho has got 
no farther than a nugatory proposition, which no- 
bodv can contradict, and for which no man is the 


wiser. , ,j 

Tliat ‘ the regulations for the colony trade would 
lx‘ few and simple if the old navigation laws were 
adhered to ’, 1 utterly deny as a fact. That they 
ought to be so sounds well enough ; but this pro- 
Dosiiion is of the same nugatory nature with some 
of t lie former. The regulations for the colony trade 
ought not to bo more nor fewer, nor more nor less 
complex, than the occasion requires. And. as that 
trade is in a great measure a system of art and 
restriction, they can neither be few nor simple. It 
is true, that the very principle may bo destroyed, 
by multiplying to excess the means of securing it. 
Never did a minister depart more from the author 8 
ideas of simplicity, or more embarrtuss the trade 

of America with the multiplicity and intricacy of 
regulations and ordinances, than his 
minister of 1704. That minister seemed to be 
possessed with something, hardly short of a rage, 
for regulation and restriction. He had so multi- 
plied bonds, certificates, affidavits, warrants, su - 
Lrances, and cockets ; had support^ J 

such severe penalties, and extended ‘hem ui^out 
the least consideration of circumstances to so many 
objects, that, had they all continued m 
force commerce must speedily have expir^ under 
them’ Some of them, the ministry wluch gave 

them birth was obliged to destroy : 

hand they signed the condemnation of t^ir 

regulations; confessing in 

preamble of their act of the 5th Geo. Til, that some 
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of these regulations had laid an unnecessary restvaint 
on the trade and corres})ondcnce of his Majesty's 
American subjects. This, in that ministry, was a 
candid confession of a mistake : but every alteration 
made in those regulations by their successors is to 
he the effect of en\’j', and American inisrcpresenta- 
tion. So much for tlic author's simplicity in regula- 
tion. 

I have now gone through all which I think immedi- 
ately essential in the author’s idea of war, of peace, 
of the comparative states of England and France, 
of ottr actual situation ; in his projects of economy, 
of finance, of commerce, and of constitutional 
improvement. There remains nothing now to he 
considered, e.xcept his heavy censure.s upon tho 
administration which wa.s formed in 170.) ; which 
is commonly known by the name of the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s administration, as tho administration 
which preceded it is by that of Mr Grenville. These 
censures relate chiefly to tlireo heads:— 1. To tlie 
repeal of the American Stamp Act. 2. To the 
commercial regulations then made. 3. To tho 
course of foreign negotiations during that short 
period. 

A person who knew nothing of public affairs hut 
from the writings of this author, would ho led to 
conclude, that, at the time of tlio change in June, 
17G5. some welhdigested sy.steiu of adraini.stration! 
founded in national strength, and in the affections 
of the people, proceeding in all points with the most 
reverential and tender regard to the laws, and 
pui-suing with equal wisdom and succe.ss everything 
which could tend to the internal prosperity, and to 
the e.xtcrnal honour and dignity of this country 
had been all at once subverted, by an irruption of a 
sort of wild, licentious, unprincipled invaders, who 
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wantonly, and with a barbarous rage, had defaced 
a thousand fair monuments of the constitutional 
and political skill of their predecessors. It is 
natural indeed that this author should have some 
dislike to the administration which was formed in 
1765. Its views, in most things, were different 
from those of his friends ; in some, altogether oppo- 
site to them. It is impossible that both of these 
administrations should be the objects of public 
esteem. Their diffenmt principles compose some 
of the strongest political lines which discriminate 
the parties even now subsisting amongst us. The 
ministers of 1704 are not indeed followed by very 
many in their opposition ; yet a large part of the 
people now in office entertain, or pretend to enter- 
t;\in. sentiments entirely conformable to theirs; 
whilst some of the former colleagues of tlie ministry 
which was formed in 1765. however they may have 
abandoned the connection, and contradicted by 
their conduct the principles of their former friends, 
pretend, on their parts, still to adliere to the same 
maxims. All the lesser divisions, which are indeed 
rather names of personal attachment than of party 
distinction, fall in with the one or the other of 


tb«-se leading parties. 

T intend to state, as shortly as I am able, tuc 
general condition of public affairs, and the disposi- 
tion of the minds of men, at the time of the remark- 
able change of system in 170.5. The reader will 
have thereby a more distinct view of the compara- 
tive merits of these several plans, and will receive 
more sati.sfaction concerning the ground and reason 
of the measures which were then pursued, than, i 

b„Ueve, can be derived from the f 

T>artial representations contained m the State of the 
XalL. and the other teritings of those who have 
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continued, for now nearly three years, in the undis- 
turbed posscsv^ion of the press. This will, I hope, 
be some apology for my dwelling a little on this 
part of the subject. 

On the resignation of the Earl of Bute, in 1703, 
our alfairs had been delivered into the hands of 
tliroe ministei's of his recommendation : Mr Gren- 
ville, the Earl of Egromont, and the Earl of Halifax, 
This arrangement, notwithstanding the retirement 
of Lord Bute, announced to the public a continuance 
of the same measures : nor was there more reason 
to expect a change from tlie death of the Earl of 
Egremont. The Earl of Sandwich supjdied lus 
place. The Duke of Bedford, and the gentlemen 
who act in tlmt connection, and whose genorjxl 
character and politics were sufliciontly understood, 
added to the strxmgth of the ministry, without making 
any alteraiian in their plan of conduct. Such was 
the constitution of the ministry wliioh was changed 
in 17Go, 

As to tlieir politics, the principles of tlie peace of 
Paris governed in foreign alTairs. In domestic, the 
same scheme prevailed, of contradicting the opinions 
and disgracing most of the persons, who had been 
countonanoL"d and employed in the lato reign. Tlie 
inebnations of the people wore little attended to ; 
and a disposition to the use of forcible methods ran 
tlirougli the whole tenor of administration. The 
nation in general was uneasy and dissatisliod. Sober 
men saw causes for it, in the constitution of 
the ministry and the conduct of the ministers. The 
ministers, who have usually a short method on such 
occasions, attributed their unpopularity wholly to 
the efforts of faction. However this might be, the 
licentiousness and tumults of the common people, 
and the contempt of government of which our author 
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BO often and so bitterly complains, as owing to the 
mismanagement of the subsequent administrations, 
had at no time risen to a greater or more dangerous 
height. The measures taken to suppress that spirit 
were as violent and licentious as the spirit itself ; 
injudicious, precipitate, and some of them illegal. 
Instead of allayinc, they tended infinitely to inflame 
the distemper ; and whoever will be at the least 
pains to examine, will find those measures not only 
the causes of the tumults which then prevailed, but 
the real sources of almost all the disorders which 
have arisen since that time. More intent on making 
a victim to party than an example of justice, they 
blundered in the method of pursuing their vengeance. 
Bv this means a discovery was made of many 
practices, common indeed in the office of Secretary 
of State, but wholly repugnant to our laws, and to 
the genius of the English constitution. One of the 
worst of these was, the wanton and indiscriminate 
seizure of papers, even in cases where the safety of 
the state was not pretended in justification of so 
harsh a proceeding. The temper of the ministry 
had excited a jealousy, which made the people more 
than commonly vigilant concerning every power 
which was exercised by government. The abuse, 
however sanctioned by custom, was evident; but 
the ministry, instead of resting in a prudent inac- 
tivity, or (what would have been still more prudent) 
taking the lead, in quieting the minds of the people 
and ascertaining the law upon those delicate points, 
made use of the whole influence of government to 
prevent a Parliamentary resolution against these 
practices of office. And lest the colourable reasons, 
offered in argument against this Parhamentary 
procedure, should be mistaken for the real motives 
of their conduct, all the advanUge of pnvilege, all 
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the arts and finesses of pleadinp. and great siinis of 
puhlic money were lavished, to prevent any decision 
upon those practices in the courts of justice. In 
the meantirac, in order to weaken, since they could 
not immediately destroy, tlie lilicrty of the press, 
tlie ])rivilege of Parliament was voted away in all 
accusations for a seditious libel. The freedom of 
debate in Parliament itself was no less menaced. 
Officers of the army, of long ami meritorious servi( <*, 
and of small fortunes, were chosen as victims for a 
single vote, by an exertion of ministerial power, 
which had been very rarely used, and which is 
extremely unjust, as depriving men not only of a 
place, but a profession, and is indeed of the most 
pernicious example both in a civil and a military 
light. 

Whilst all things were managed at home with 
such a spirit of disorderly despotism, abroad there 
was a proportionable abatement of all spirit. Some 
of our most just and valuable claims were in a 
manner abandoned. Tliis indeed seemed not very 
inconsistent conduct in the ministers who had made 
the treaty of Paris. With regard to our domestic 
affairs, there was no want of industry ; but there 
was a great deficiency of temper and judgment, and 
manly comprehension of the public interest. The 
nation certainly wanted relief, and government 
attempted to administer it. Two ways were 
principally chosen for this great purpose. The 
first by regulations ; the second by new fund.s of 
revenue. Agreeably to this plan, a new naval 
establishment was formed at a good deal of expense, 
and to Uttle effect, to aid in the collection of tlio 
customs. Regulation was added to regulation ; 
and the strict^t and most unreserved orders were 
given, for a prevention of all contraband trade here. 
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and in every part of America. A teasing custom- 
house, and a multiplicity of perple.Ting regulations, 
ever have, and ever will appear, the masterpiece of 
finance to people of narrow view’s ; as a paper 
against smuggling, and the importation of Pi^nch 
finery, never fails of fu rnishin g a very popular 
column in a newspaper. 

The greatest part of these regulations were made 
for America ; and they fell so indiscriminately on 
all sorts of contraband, or supposed contraband, 
that some of the most valuable branches of trade 
were driv’en violently from our ports ; which caused 
an universal consternation throughout the colonies. 
Every part of the trade was infinitely distressed by 
them. Men-of-w'ar now for the first lime, armed 
with regular commissiorts of custom-house officers, 
invested the coasts, and gave to the collection of 
revenue the air of hostile contribution. About the 
same time that these regulations seemed to threaten 
the destruction of the only trade from whence the 
filantations derived any specie, an act was made, 
putting a stop to the future emission of paper cur- 
rency, which used to supply its place among them. 
Hand in hand with this went another act, for 
obliging the colonies to provide quarters for soldiers. 
Instantly followed another law, for levying through- 
oiit all America new port duties, upon a vast variety 
of commodities of their consumption, and some of 
wliich lay heavy upon objects nece.ssary for their 
trade and fishery. Immediately upon the heels of 
the.se, and amidst the iineasinoss and confusion 
oroduced by a crowd of new impositions and regula- 
tions, some good, some e\il, some doubtful, all crude 
and ill-considered, came another act, for imposing 
an universal stamp-duty on the colonies; and this 
was declared to be little more than an experiment, 
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and a foundation of future revenue. To render 
tho.-^e proceedings^ the more irritating to the colonies, 
the principal argument used in favour of their 
ability to pay such duties was the liberality of the 
grants of their assemblies during the late war. 
Never could any argument be more insulting and 
mortif)ring to a peoj)lc habituated to the granting 
of their own money. 

Taxes for the purpose of raising revenue had 
hitherto been sparingly attempted in America. With- 
out ever doubting the extent of its lawful power, 
Parliament always doubted the propriety of such 
impositions. And the Americans on their part never 
thought of contesting a right by which they were 
so little affected. Their assemblies in the main 
answered all the purposes necessary to the inti-rnal 
economy of a free people, and provided for all the 
exigencies of government whicli arose amongst 
themselves. In the midst of that happy enjoyment, 
they never thouglit of critically settling the exact 
limits of a power, which was necessary to their union, 
their safety, their equality, and even their liberty. 
Thus the two very dithcult points, superiority in tlio 
presiding state, and freedom in the subordinate, 
were on the whole sufficiently, that is, practically, 
reconciled : \rithout agitating those vexatious ques- 
tions, which in trutli ratlier belong to metaphysics 
than politics, and which can never be moved with- 
out shaking the foundations of the best governments 
that liave ever been constituted by human wisdom. 
By this mo^uro was let loose that dangerous spirit 
of disquisition, not in the coolness of philosophical 
inquiry, but inflamed with all the passions of a 
haughty, resentful people, who tliought themselves 
deeply injured, and that they were contending for 
everything that was valuable in the world. 
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In England, our mitistens went on without the 
least attention to these alarming dispositions ; just 
as if they were doing the most common things in the 
most usual way, and among a people not only pas- 
sive, but pleased. They took no one step to divert 
the dangerous spirit which began even then to appear 
in the colonies, to compromise with it, to mollify 
it, or to subdue it. No new arrangements were 
made in civil government; no new powers or 
instructions were given to governors; noaugnienta- 
tion was made, or new disposition, of forces. Xevcr 
was so critical a measure pursued with so little pro- 
vision against its necessary consequences. As if all 
common pnidencc had abandoned the ministers, 
and as if they meant to plunge them.selves and xis 
headlong into that gulf which stood gaping before 
them ; by giving a year’s notice of the project of 
their Stamp Act, they allowed time for all the dis- 
contents of that country to fester and come to a 
head, and for all the arrangements which factious 
men could make towards an opposition to the law. 
At the same time they carefully concealed from the 
eye of Parliament those remonstrances which they 
had actually received ; and which in the strongest 
manner indicated the discontent of some of the 
colonies, and the consequences which might be ex- 
pected ; they concealed them even in dcliance of an 
order of council, that they should be laid before 
Parliament. Thus, by concealing the tnie state 
of the case, they rendered the wisdom of the nation 
as improvident as their own temerity, either m pre- 
venting or guarding against the mischief. It hM 
indeed, from the beginning to this hour, been the 
uniform policy of this set of men. in order at any 
hazard to obtain a present ererlit, to projwsc v.ha 
over might be pleasing, as attended vnth no ditb- 
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culty ; and afterwards to throw all the disappoint- 
ment of the wild expootntions tl^ey had raised, upon 
those who have the hard task of freeing the public 
from the consequences of their pernicious j)iojects. 

Whilst the commerce and traiupiillity of the whole 
empire were shaken in this manner, our afTaii-s grew 
still more distracted by the internal disM*nsioas of 
our ministei's. Treachery and ingratitude wxto 
charged from one side ; despotism and tyranny from 
the other ; the vertigo of the regtmey hill ; the awk- 
ward reception of the silk bill in the House of ('oin- 
mens, and the inconsiderate and abrupt rejeetion of 
it in the House of Lords ; the strange and violent 
tumults ^vhich arose in consequence, an<I wliieh 
were rendered more serious by being elinrged by tlic 
ministei's upon one another ; tho report of a gross 

an<l brutal treatment of the , by a minister at the 

sajne time odious to the people ; nil cons[)ired to 
leave the public, at the close of the session of 1705, 
in as critical and perilous a situation, as ever the 
nation was, or could be, in a time when she was not 
immediately threaten^'d by her neighbours. 

It was at this time, and in these circumstances, 
that a new administration was formed. Professing 
even industriously, in this public matter, to avoid 
anecdotes ; I say nothing of those famous reconcilia- 
tions and quarrels, which weakened the body that 
should have been the natural support of this admin- 
istration, I run no risk in aili^ing, that, sur- 
rounded as tliey were with difficulties of every spe- 
cies, nothing but the strongest and most uncorrupt 
sense of their duty to the public could have prevailed 
upon some of the persons who composed it to 
undertake tho king's business at such a time. Their 
preceding character, their measures while in power, 
and the subsequent conduct of many of them, I 
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think, leave no room to charge this assertion to 
flattery. Having undertaken the commonwealth, 
what remained for them to do ?; to piece their con* 
duct upon the broken chain of former measures ? If 
they had been so inclined, the ruinous nature of 
those measures, which began instantly to appear, 
would not have permitted it. Scarcely had they 
entered into office, when letters arrived from all 
parts of America, making loud complaints, backed 
bv .strong reasons, against several of the principal 
regulations of the late ministry, as threatening de- 
struction to many valuable branches of commerce. 
Tijese were attended with representations from 
many merchants and capital manufacturers at 
home, who had all their interests involved in tho 
support of lawful trade, and in the suppression of 
every sort of contral>and. WTiilst these things were 
under consideration, that conflagration blazed out 
at once in North America ; an universal disobe- 
dience, and open resistance to the Stamp Act : and, 
in consequence, an universal stop to the course of 
justice, and to trade and ryivigation, Ihrmighout 
tiiat great important country ; an interval during 
which the trading interest of England lay under tho 
most dreadful anxiety which it ever felt. 

The repeal of that act was proposed. It was much 
too serious a measure, and attended with too many 
(lilHculties upon every side, for the then ministry to 
have undertake# it. as some paltry writers have as- 
serted, from envy and dislike to their predecessors m 
office. As little could it be owing to personal cow- 
ardice, and dread of consequences to themselves. 
Ministers, timorous from their attachment to place 
and power, will fear more from the consequences 
of one court intrigue, than from a thousand difficul- 
ties to the commerce and credit of their country by 
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disturbances at t!iree thousand miles distance* 
From \vhich of those the ministers had most to 
apprehend at that time, is known, I presume, univer- 
sallv. Nor did they take that resolution from a 
want of the fullest sense of the inconveniences which 
must necessarily attend a measure of concession 
from the sovereign to the subject. That it must 
increase the insolence of the mutinous -sjiirits in 
America, was but too obvious. No great mca.suro 
indeed, at a very ditlicult crisis, can be pursued, 
which is not attended with some mischief : none but 
conceited pretenders in public hu.sinoss will hoUl any 
other language : and none but weak and unexpe- 
rienced men will believe them, if they should. If 
we were found in such a cri.sis, let those, whose bold 
designs, and whose defective arrang«-ments, brought 
us into it, answer for the consequences. The busi- 
ness of the then ministry evidently was, to take such 
steps, not os the wishes of our author, or as their 
own wishes dictated, but as the had situation in, 
which their predecessors had left tliem, absolutely 
required. 

The disobedience to this act was universal 
throughout America ; nothing, it was evident, but 
the sending a verj’ strong military, backed by a very 
strong naval force, would reduce the seditious to 
obedience. To send it to one town, would not bo 
sufficient ; every province of America must be 
traversed, and must be subdued. do not enter- 
tain the least doubt but this could be done. We 
might. I think, without much diffie\ilty, have de- 
stroyed our colonies. This destruction might be 
effected, probably in a year, or in two at the utmost. 
If the question was upon a foreign nation, where 
every successful stroke adds to your own ]>ower, and 
takes from that of a rival, a just war with such a 
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certain superiority would be undoubtedly an advi- 
sable measure. But four million of debt due to our 
merchants, the total cessation of a trade annually 
worth four million more, a large foreign traffic, much 
home manufacture, a very capital immediate reve- 
nue arising froni colony imports, indeed the produce 
of every one of our revenues greatly depending on 
this trade, all these were very weighty accumu- 
lated considerations, at least well to bo weighed, 
before that sword was drawn, which even by its 
victories must produce all the evil effects of the 
greatest national defeat. How public credit must 
have suffered, I need not say. If the condition 
of the nation, at the close of our foreign war, was 
what this author represents it, such a civil war 
would have been a bad couch, on which to repose 
• our wearied virtue. Far from being able to have 
entered into new plans of economy, we must have 
launched into a new sea. I fear a boundless sea, of 
expense. Such an addition of debt, with such a 
diminution of revenue and trade, would have left us 
in no want of a Slate of the Nation to aggravate the 


picture of our distresses. 

Our trade felt this to its vitals ; and our then 
ministers were not ashamed to say, tliat they syn)P^' 
thi/.ed with the feelings of our merchants. The 
universal alarm of the whole trading body of Eng- 
land, will never be laughed at by them as an ill- 
grounded or a pretended panic. The universal de- 
sire of that body will always have great weight with 
them in every con.-^idcratiou connected with com- 
merce : neither ought the opinion of that body to 
be slighted (notwithstanding the contemptuous and 
indecent language of this author and his associates) 
in any consideration whatsoever of revenue. iNo- 
thing amongst us is more quickly or deeply affected 
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by taxes of any kind than trade ; and if an American 
tax was a real relief to England, no part of the com- 
munity would be sooner or more materially relieved 
by it than our merchants. But they well know that 
the trade of England must be more burdened by one 
penny raised in America, than by three in England ; 
and if that penny be raised with the unea-siness, tlie 
discontent, and the confusion of America, more than 
by ten. 

If the opinion and wish of the landed interest is a 
motive, and it is a fair and just one, for taking away 
a real and large revenue, the desire of tin* trading 
interest of England ought to be a just ground for 
taking away a tax of little better than speculation, 
which was to be collected by a war. which wa-s to be 
kept up with the jx'rpctual discontent of those who 
were to be affected by it, and the value of whoso 
produce even after the ordinari/ charges of collec- 
tion, was very uncertain * ; after the cxlraordinar;/, 
the dearest purchsised revenue that ever was made 
by any nation. 

These were some of the motives drami from prin- 
ciples of convenience for that repeal. When the object 
came to bo more narrowly inspected, every motive 
concurred. These colonies were evidently founded 
in subservience to the commerce of Groat Itritain. 
From this principle, the whole system of our laws 
concerning them l>ccame a system of restriction. A 
double monopoly was established on the part of tho 


* It is observable, that the ]>nrtisaiis of Atnericati 
taxation, when they have a mind to represent this tax 
as wondorfally beneficial to Kncland. state it as worth 
£100,000 a year ; when they are to represent it os very 
lieht on tho Americans, it dwindles to £60,000. Indeeu. 
It is very ditficult to compute what its produce might 
have been. 
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parent country ; 1, A monopoly of their whole im- 
port, which is to be altogether from Great Britain ; 
2. A monopoly of all their export, which is to be no- 
where but to Great Britain, as far as it can serve any 
purpose here. On the same idea it was contrived 
that they should send all their products to us raw, 
and in their first state ; and that they should take 
everything from us in the last stage of manufacture. 

Were ever a people under such circumstances, that 
is, a people who were to export raw, and to receive 
manufactured, and this, not a few luxurious articles, 
but all articles, even to those of the grossest, most 
vulgar, and necessary consumption, a people who 
were in the hands of a general monopolist, were 
ever such a people suspectedof a possibility of becom- 
ing a just object of revenue ? All the ends of their 
foundation must be supposed utterly contradicted 
before they could become such an object. Every 
trade law we have made must have been eluded, 
and become useless, before they could be in such 
a condition. 

The partisans of the new system, who, on most 
occasions, take credit for full as much knowledge 
as they possess, think proper on this occasion to 
counterfeit an extraordinary degree of ignorance, 
and in consequence of it to assert, ‘ that the balance 
(between the colonies and Great Britain) is uakno\vn, 
and that no important conclusion can bo drawm 
from premises so very uncertain.’ Now to what 
can this ignorance be owing?; were the navigation 
laws made, that this balance should be unkno^? ; 
is it from the course of exchange that it is 
unknowm, which all the world knows to be greatly 
and perpetually against the colonies ? ; is it from the 
doubtful nature of the trade we carry on with the 
colonies ? ; are not thesr; .?chcmi.sts well apprised that 
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the colonists, particularly those of the northern pro- 
vinces, import more from Great Britain, ten times 
more, tlian they send in return to us ? , tlrat a great 
part of their foreign balance is and must be remit- 
ted to London ? 1 shall be ready to admit that the 
colonies ought to be taxed to the revenues of this 
country, when I know that they are out of rlebt to 
its commerce. This autlior will furnish sonu> ground 
to hi.s theories, and communicate a discovery to the 
public, if he can show this by any medium. But ho 
tells u.s that ‘ their seas are covered with ships and 
their rivers floating witli commerce.' 'J'his is true. 
But it i.s with our ships that those seas an* covered ; 
and their rivers float with British conini<*rce. 'J'ho 
American merchants are our factors ; all in reality, 
most even in name. The Americans trade, navigate, 
cultivate, with English capitals ; to theirown advan- 
tage, to bo sure ; for without these capitals their 
ploughs would be stopped, and their ships wind- 
bound. But he who furnishes the capital must, on 
the whole, be the person principally benefited ; the 
person who works upon it profits on his part too ; but 
he profits in a subordinate way, ns our colonie.s do ; 
that is, as the servant of a wise and indulgent 
master, and no othcnWse. We have all. except tho 
per.ulium ; without which even slaves will not labottr. 

If the author’s principles, which are the common 
notions, be right, that the price of our manufactures 
is so greatly enhanced by our taxes ; then the Amer- 
icans already pay in that way a share of our imposi- 
tions. He is not ashamed to assert, that ‘ France 
and China may be said, on the same principle, to bear 
a part of our charges, for they consume our commo- 
dities. Was ever such a method of reasoning heard 
of ? Do not the laws absolutely confine the colonies to 
buy from as, wheriier foreign nations sell cheaper 

Q 
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or not ? On what other idea are all our prohibi- 
tions, regulations, guards, penalties, and forfeitures 
framed ? To secure to us, not a commercial pre- 
ference, which stands in need of no penalties to en- 
force it ; it finds its own way ; but to secure to us 
a trade, which is a creature of law and institution. 
What has this to do with the principles of a foreign 
trade, which is under no monopoly, and in which 
we cannot raise the price of oux goods, without 
hazarding the demand for them ? None but the 
authors of .such measures could ever think of making 


use of such arguments. 

Whoever goes about to reason on any part of the 
policy of this country with regard to America, upon 
the mere abstract principles of government, or even 
upon those of our own ancient constitution, will be 
often misled. Tliose who resort for arguments to 
the most respectable authorities, ancient or modem, 
or rest upon the clearest maxims, dra\vn from the ex- 
perience of other states and empires, vnW be liable 
to the greatest errors imaginable. The object is 
wholly new in the world. It is singular ; it i.s groim 
up to this magnitude and importance within the 
memory of man ; nothing in history is parallel to it. 
AH the rea.sonings about it, that are likely to be at 
all solid, must be draum from its actual circum- 
stances. In this new system a principle of com- 
merce, of artificial commerce, must piodominate. 
This commerce must be secured by a 
of restraints very alien from the of liberty . 

and a powerful authority mii.st reside in the pnm 
cipal state, in order to enforce them, ^iit th 
people who are to bo the subjects of thcsi 
Ltmints are descendants of Englishmen ; and of 
A high and free spirit. To hold over them i 
government made uj) of notliing but restraints and 
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penalties, and taxes in the granting of which 

they can have no share, will neitlier be wise nor long 

practicable. People must bo governed in a man- 
ner agreeable to their temper and disposition : 
and men of free character and spirit must be ruled 
with, at least, some condescension to this spirit 
and this character. The British colonist must see 
something which will distinguish him from the 
colonists of other nations. 

Those reasonings, which infer from the many re- 
straints under which we have already laid America 
to our right to lay it under still more, and indeed 
under all manner of restraints, are conclusive ; con- 
clusive as to right ; but the very reverse as to policy 
nn<l practice. We ought rather to infer from our 
having laid the colonies under many restraints, that 
it is reasonable to compensate them by every indul- 
gence that can by any means be reconciled to our 
interest. We have a great empire to rule, composed 
of a vast mass of heterogeneous governments, all 
more or less free and popular in their forms, all to Ih‘ 
kept in peace, and kept out of conspiracy, with one 
another, all to be held in subordination to ;his 
country ; while the spirit of an extensive and in- 
tricate and trading interest pervades the w’hole, 
always qualifying, and often controlling, every gen- 
eral idea of constitution and government, it is a 
great and difficult object ; and I wish wo may pos- 
aess wisdom and temper enough to manage it as wo 
ought. Its importance is infinite. I hclicvo the 
reader will be struck, as I have been, with one singu- 
lar fact. In the year 1704, but sixty-five years ago 
the whole trade with our plantations was but a few 
thousand pounds more in the export article, and a 
third less in the import, than that which wo now 
carry on with the single island of Jamaica 
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Exports. Imports. 

Total English plantations in 

1704 £483.265 . £814,491 

Jamaica, 1767 467.681 . 1.243,742 

From the same information I find that our dealing 
with most of the European nations is but little in- 
creased : these nations have been pretty much at a 
stand since that time, and we have rivals in their 
trade. This colony intercourse is a new world of 
commerce in a manner created ; it stands upon prin- 
ciples of its otvn ; principles hardly worth endanger- 
ing for any little consideration of extorted revenue. 

The reader sees, that I do not enter so fully into 
this matter as obviously I might. I have already 
been led into greater lengths than I intended. It is 
enough to say, that before the ministers of 1765 had 
determined to propose the repeal of the Stamp Act 
in Parliament, they had the whole of the American 
constitution an<l commerce very fully before them. 
They considered maturely ; they decided with Avis- 
dom : let me add, with firmness. For they resolved, 
as a preliminary to tliat repeal, to assert in the ful- 
lest and least ecpiivocal terms the unhmited legis- 
lative right of this country over its colonies ; and, 
having clone this, to propose the repeal, on princi- 
ples, not of constitutional right, but on those of 
expediency, of equity, of lenity, and of the true 
interests present and future of that great object for 
which alone the colonies were founded, navigation 
and commerce. This plan I say, requited aik 
uncommon degree of firmness, when we consider 
that some of those persons who might be of t.ie 
greatest use in promoting the repeal, violently 
withstood the declaratoryact; and they who agreed 
with administration in the principles of that law, 
equally made, as well the reasons on which the 
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declaratory act itself stood, as those on which it 
was opposed, grounds for an opposition to the re- 
peal. 

If the then ministry resolved first to declare the 
right, it was not from any opinion they entertained 
of its future use in regular taxation. Their opin- 
ions were full and declared against the ordinary use 
of such a power. But it was plain, that the general 
reasonings which were employed against that 
power went directly to our whole legislative right ; 
and one part of it could not be yielded to such argu- 
ments, without a virtual surrender of all the rest. 
Besides, if that very specific power of levying money 
in the colonies were not retained as a sacred trust in 
the hands of (Jrcat Britain (to be used not in the 
first instance for supply, but in the la-st exigence 
for control), it is obvious that the presiding author- 
ity of Great Britain, as the head, the arbiter, and 
director of the whole empire, would vanish into an 
empty name, without oiKwation or energy. With 
the habitual exercise of such a power in the ordinary 
course of supply, no trace of freedom could remain 
to .America*. If Great Britain were stripped of 
this right, every principle of unity and subordination 
in the empire w.os gone forever. Whether all this 
can he reconciled in legal siwculation. is a matter of 


• I do not here enter into tfie unsatisfoctorv disoni^i. 
tion concerning representation reaJ or presumed I onlv 
say, tlmt a groat people w»,o have tfieir property, will, out 
any reserve, in all cases, disposed of bv anotfier t.eoi'le 
at an iinmenso distanco from them, ^n^ not tliink tfiem' 
selves in U.e enjoyment of freedom. It will bo hard to 
•show to those who aro m such a .state, which of the usual 
parts of the definition or description of a free people are 
applicable to them ; and it U neither pleasant norwise 
to attempt to prove that they have no right to bo com- 
prehended in such a description ® 
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no consequence. It is reconciled in policy : and 
politics ought to be adjusted, not to human reason- 
ing.s, but to human nature ; of which the reason is 
but a part, and by no means the greatest part. 

Founding the repeal on tins basis, it was judged 
j)roper to lay bcfoi-e Parliament the whole detail 
of the .'American alTairs, as fully as it had been laid 
before the ministry tliemselvcs. Ignorance of those 
affairs had misled ParUament. Knowledge alone 
could bring it into the right road. Every paper 
of office was laid upon the table of tbe two Houses ; 
every denomination of men, either of America, or 
connected with it by office, by residence, by com- 
merce, by interest, even by injur>' ; men of civil and 
military capaiuty. officers of the revenue, merchants, 
manufacturer-; of every species, ami from every 
town in Englaml. attended at the bar. Such evidence 
never w.as laid before Parliament. If an emulation 
arose among the ministere and members of Parlia- 
ment. as the autlior rightly observes, for tbe repeal 
of this act. as well as for the other regulations, it 
was not on the cohtident assertions, the airy specu- 
lations, or the vain promises of ministers, that it 
arose. It was the sense of Parliament on the evi- 
dence before them. Xo one so much ns suspects 
that ministerial allurements or terrors had any share 

in it- . 

Our author is very much displeased, that so muon 

cre<lit was given to the testimony of merchants. 
He has a habit of railing at them : and ho may, if 
ho pleases, indulge himself in it. It will not do 
groat mischief to that respectable set of men. Iho 
substance of their testimony wa.«, that their debts 
in America were very great : that the Americans 
declined to pay them, or to renew their orders, 
whilst this act continued : that, under these circum- 
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stances, they despaired of the recovery of thoir 
debts, or the renewal of their trade in that country : 
that they apprehended a general failure of mer- 
cantile credit. The manufacturers deposed to the 
same general purpose, with this addition, that many 
of them had discharged several of their artificers ; 
and, if the law and the resistance to it should con- 
tinue, must dismiss them all. 

This testimony is treated with great contempt by 
our author. It must be, I suppose, because it was 
contradicted by the plain nature of things. Suppose 
then that the mercliants had, to gratify this author, 
given a contrary evidence ; and had deposed, that 
while America remained in a state of resistance, 
whilst four million of debt remained unpaid, whilst 
the course of justice was suspended for want of 
stamped paper, so that no debt could be recovered, 
whilst there was a total stop to trade, because every 
ship was subject to seizure for want of stamped 
clearances, and while the colonics were to bo declared 
in rebellion, and subdued by armed force, that in 
these circumstances they would still continue to 
trade cheerfully and fearlessly as before : would 
not such witnesses provoke universal indignation 
for their folly or their wickedness, and be deservedly 
hooted from the bar * ; would any human faith 

* Hero the author has a note altogether in his usual 
strain of reasoning ; he finds out that somebody, in the 
course of this multifarious evidence, hod said that a 
‘very considerable part of the orders of L765 transmitted 
from America had been afterw ards suspended ; but that 
in COSO the Stamp Act repealed, those orders were 
to be executed in the prasent year, 1766 ' ; and that, on 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, * the exports to the colonies 
would bo at least double the value oi the exports of the 

f iast year.* Ho then triumphs excoedingly on their having 
alien short of it on the state of the custom-house entries* 
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have given credit to such assertions ? The testi- 
mony of the merchants was necessary for the detail, 
and to bring the matter home to the feeling of the 


I do not well know what conclusion he draws applicable 
to his purj)oso from these facts. He docs not deny that 
all the orders which earn© from America subsequent to 
the disturbances of the Stamp Act were on the condition 
of that act being repealed ; and he does not assert that, 
notwithstanding that act should he enforced by a strong 
hand, still the orders would be executed. Neither does 
ho quite venture to say that this decline of the trade in 
176b was owins to the repeal. What does he therefore 
infer from it, favourable to the enforcement of that law t 
It only comes to this, and no more; those merchants, 
who thought our trade would be doubled in tho subso- 
ciuent yedr, wore mistaken in their speculations. So 
that the Stamp -Act was not to he repealed unleiw this 
speculation of theirs was a probable event. But it was 
not ropealo<l in order to double our trade in that year, 
as everybody knows (whatever .some merchants might 
have said), but lest in that year we should have no trade 
at all. Tho fact is. that during the greatest part of the 
year 1765, that is. until about the month of October, 
when tho accounts of the disturbances came thick upon 
us, tho American trade went on as usual- Before thia 
time, the Stamp Act could not affect it. Afterwards, 
the inerchanU fell into a great con-stemation ; a general 
stagnation in trade cn.suea. But as soon os it was known 
that the ministry favoured the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
aovoral of tho bolder merchants ventured to execute their 
orders ; others more timid hung back ; in this manner 
the trade continued in a state of dreadful fluctuation 
Ijetween tho fears of those who had ventured, for the 
ovont of their boldneas. and the anxiety of those whose 
trade was suspended, until the royal assent wM finally 
eivon to the bill of repeal. That the trade of 1766 was 
notequaltothatof 1766. could not bo owing to the repeal ; 
it arose from quite different caj^es. of which the 
author seems not to bo aware : (»•) Our 

thewar hod laidopen the trade of the French and Spnmsh 

West Indies to our colonies much more largely than they 
had ever enjoyed it ; this continued for some time after 
the peace ; but at length it was extremely contracted, 
and some places reduced to nothing. Such in par- 
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House ; as to the general reasons, they spoke abun- 
dantly for themselves. 

% 

Upon those principles was the act repealed, and 
it produced all the good otVcct which was expected 
from it : quiet was restored ; trade generally re- 
turned to its ancient channels ; time and moans 
were furnished for the better strengthening of 
government there, as well as for recovering, by 
judicious measures, the alfections of the people, 
had that ministry continued, or had a ministry 
succeeded with dispositions to improve that oppor- 
tunity. 

Such an administration did not succeed. Instead 
of profiting of that season of tranquillity, in the 
very next year they chose to return to measures of 

ticular wa< the s(ato of Jamaica. On tho taking thi^ 
Havana ah aU the stores of that island wore emptied into 
that place, whicli produced urmsual orders fur goods, 
for supplying their o\vi\ consumption, as well os fur 
further speculations of trade. Tho.se ceasing, tho trade 
stood on its own bottom. This is ono cause of tho dimin- 
ished export to Jamaica ; and not the childish idea of 
tho author, of an iinpos.'^ihlo contraband from tho open- 
ing of the portsS. (li.) Tho war had brought a great 
indux of cash into America, for tho pay and provision 
of the troops : and this an unnatural incrojise of trade, 
which, as its cause faile<l, must in somo degree return to 
its ancient and natural bounds, (iii.) When tho mor- 
clmnts met from all parts, and compared their accounts, 
they wore alarmed at the immensity of tho debt duo to 
them from America. They found that the Americans 
liad over-traded their abilities. And, as they found too 
that sovoral of them were capablo of making the state 
of political events an excuse for their failure in com- 
mercial punctuality, many of our merchants in some 
degree contracted their trade from that moment. How- 
ever, it i< Kile, in such an immonso mas.s of trade, so liablo 
to fluctuation, to infer anything from such a defleienev 
as one or oven two hundred thousand pounds. In 1767 
wlien tlie disturbances subsided, this doficienov 
made iin again. 
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the very same nature with those winch had been 80 
solemnly condemned ; though upon a smaller scale. 
The effects have been correspondent. America is 
again in disorder ; not indeed in the .same degree 
as formerl)', nor anything like it. Such good effects 
have attended the repeal of the Stamp Act. that the 
colonies have actually paid the taxes : and they 
have sought their redress {upon however improper 
principles) not in their own violence, as formerly * ; 
Init in the experienced benignity of Parliament. 
They arc not easy indeed, nor ever will be so, under 
this author’s schemes of taxation : but we see no 
longer the same general fury and confusion, which 
attcTided their resistance to the Stamp Act. The 
author may rail at the repeal, and those who pro- 
posed it. ns he pleases. Those honest men suffer 
■all his obloquy with plca-sure. in the midst of the 
quiet which tliey have been the means of givmg to 
their country ; and would think his praises for their 
perseverance in a pernicious scheme, a very bad 
compensation for the disturbance of our peace, and 
the ruin of our commerce. Whether the return to 
the system of !7r>4. for raising a revenue in Amenca, 
the discontents wliich have ensued in consequence 
of it, the genera! suspension of the assemblies m 
consequence of thc.se discontents, the use of the 
military power, and the new and dangerous com- 
mis.sions which now hang over them, will produce 
equally good effects, is greatly to j 

Never. I fear, will this nation and the colonies fal 
back upon their true centre of gravity, and natural 
point of repose, until the ideas of 170t> are resumed, 

and steadily pursued. , • . 

As to the regulations, a great subject of the 

• The disturbances liavo been in Boston only J and 
not in consequence of tlie Into duties. 
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author’s accusation, they are of two sorts ; one of 
a !uixcd nature, of revenue and trade ; the other 
simply relative to trade. Witli regard to the former 
I sliall observe, that, in all deliberations concerning 
America, tlie ideas of that administration were 
principally these ; to take trade as the primary end, 
and revenue but as a very subordinate considerat ion. 
Where trade was likely to .sulTer, tliej’ did not hesi- 
tate for an instant to prefer it to taxes, whoso pro- 
duce at best was contemptible, in comparison of 
the object which they might endanger, 'fbe other 
of their principles wa.s, to suit the revenue to the 
object. Where the diHliculty of collection, from 
the nature of the country. an<l of the revenue estab- 
lishment. is so very not<trio\>s, it was their poli< y to 
hold out as few temptations to smuggling ns po.ssil)!e. 
by keeping the duties as nearly ns they could on a 
balance with the risk. On these jirinciples they 
made many alterations in tlic port-duties of ITbl 
both in tho mode and in the quantity. The autlu'r 
has not attempted to prove them erroneous. Ho 
complains enough to show that he is in nn ill-humour, 
not that his adversaries have done amiss. 

As to the regulations which were merely relative 
to commerce, many were then made ; and tlsej 
were all made upon this principle, that many of thr 
colonics, and those some of the most abounding in 
people, were so situated as to have very few means 
of traffic with this country. It became therefore 
our interest to let them into as much foreign trade 
as could be given them without interfering with our 
own ; and to secure by every method the returns 
to the mother country. Without some such scheme 
of enlargement, it was obvious that any benefit we 
could expect from these colonics must be extremely 
limited. Accordingly many facilities were given to 
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their trade with the foreign plantations, and with 
the southern parts of Europe. As to the confining 
tlie returns to this country, administration saw the 
mischief and folly of a plan of indiscriminate re- 
straint. They applied their remedy to that part 
where the disease existed, and to that only : on 
this idea they established regulations, far more 
likely to check the dangerous, clandestine trade 
with Hamburg and Holland, than this authors 
friends, or any of their predecessors had ever done. 

The friends of the author have a method surely a 
little whimsical in all this sort of discussions. They 
have made an innumerable multitude of commercial 
regulations, at which the trade of England exclaimed 
witli one voice, and many of which have been altered 
on the unanimous opinion of that trade. Still they 
go on, just ns before, in a sort of droning panegyric 
on themselves, talking of these regulations as pro- 
digies of un.sdom ; and, instead of appenUng to 
those who are most affected and the best judges, 
they turn round in a perpetual circle of their own 
reasonings and pretences ; they hand you over 

from one of their own pamphlets to another : ‘See , 

say they, * this demonstrated in the Regulations of 
the Colonies: ‘ Seo this satisfactorily proved in 
The Considerations.' Bv and by we shall have 
another: ' lor Wxis The Stale of the Nation. I 
wish to take another method in vindicating the 
opposite system. I refer to the petitions of merchants 
for these regulations ; to their thanks when they 
were obtained ; and to the strong and grateful 
sense they have ever since expressed of the benehts 
received under that administration. 

All administrations hare in their commercial 
regulations been generally aided by the opi"*®" 
of some merchants ; too frequently by that ot 
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a few, and those a sort of favourites : they 
have been directed by the opinion of one or two 
merchants, who were to merit in flatteries, and to be 
paid in contracts ; who frecjiiently advised, not for 
the general good of trade, but for tlieir juivato 
advantage. During the administration of wliielj 
this author complains, the meetings of mereliants 
upon the business of trade were nunjerous and ]>ub- 
lie : sometime.s at the house of tlie Marrjuis of Hock- 
ingham ; sometimes at Mr Dowdeswell's ; some- 
times at Sir (leorge Savilc’s, a house always open to 
every deliberation favourable to the liberty or the 
commerce of his country. Nor were these meetincs 
confined to the mercliants of London. Merchants 
an<l manufacturers were invited from all the con- 
siderable towns in England. 'I'hey conferred with 
the ministers and act vj members of Parliament. 
No private view.s, no local interest.s prevailed. 
Never were points in trade settled upon a larger 
scale of information. They who attended these 
meetings well know what ministers tliey were who 
heard the most patiently, who comprehended tho 
most clearly, and who protided tlie most wisely. 
Ltd then this author and his friends still continue in 
possession of the practice of exalting their o^vn 
abilities, in their pamphlets and in the newspapers. 
They never will persuade the public, that tlio iner- 
chants of England were in a general confederacy 
to sacrifice their own interests to those of North 
America, and to destroy the vent of their own goods 
in favour of tho manufactures of France and Holland. 

Had the friends of this author taken these means 
of information, his extreme terrors of contraband 
in the West India islands would have been greatly 
quieted, and his objections to the opening of tiio 
ports would have ceased. He would have learned. 
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from the most satisfactory analysis of the West 
India trade, that we have the advantage in every 
essential article of it ; and that almost every re- 
striction on our communication with our neighbours 
there, is a restriction unfavourable to ourselves. 

Such were the principles that guided, and the 
authority that sanctioned, these regulations. No 
man ever said. that, in the multiplicity of regula- 
tions made in the administration of their prede- 
ce.ssora, none were useful : some certainly were so ; 
and I defy the author to show a commercial regula- 
tion of that period, which he can prove, from any 
authority except his own. to have a tendency bene- 
ficial to commerce, that has been repealed. So far 
were that ministry from being guided by a spirit of 
contradiction or of innovation. 

The author’s attack on that administration, for 
their neglect of our claims on foreign iwwcrs. is by 
much the most astonishing instance he has given, 
or that, I believe, any man ever did give, of an 
intrepid effrontery. It relates to the Manilla ran- 
som ; to the Canada bills ; and to the Russian 
treaty. Could one ima«ine. that these very things, 
which he thus chooses to object to others, have been 
tljc principal sul)jcct of charge against his favourite 
ministry ? Instead of clearing them of these 
cliarges, he appears not so much os to have heard 
of them ; but throws them directly upon the admin- 
istration which succeeded to that of his friends. 

It is not always very pleasant to be obliged to pro- 
duce the detail of this kind of transactions to tlie 
public view. I will content myself therefore with 
giving a short state of facts, which, when the author 
chooses to contradict, he shall see proved, more, 
perhaps, to his conviction, than to his hlung. J i<- 
first fact then is, that the demand for the .Manilla 
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ransom had been in the author’s favourite admini- 
stration so neglected as to appear to have been little 
less than tacitly abandoned. At home, no counten- 
ance was given to the claimants ; and when it was 
mentioned in Parliament, the then leader did not 
seem, at least, a very sanguine advocate in favour of 
the ciatni. These things made it a matter of no 
small difficulty to resume and press that ncgoti.ation 
with Spain. However, so clear was our right, that 
the then ministers resolved to revive it; and so 
little time was lost, that though that administration 
was not completed until the 9th of July, 1705, on 
the 20th of the following August, General Conway 
transmitted a strong and full remonstrance on that 
subject to the Earl of Rochfort. The argument, on 
which the court of Madrid most relied, was the 
dereliction of that claim by the preceding ministers. 
However, it was still pushed with so much vigour, 
that the Spaniards, from a positive denial to pay, 
offered to refer the demand to arbitration. That 
proposition was rejected ; and the demand being 
still pressed, there was all the reason in the world to 
expect its being brought to a favourable issue ; 
when it was thought proper to change the admini- 
stration. ^Miether under their circumstances, and 
in the time they continued in power, more could be 
done, the reader will judge ; who will hear with 
astonishment a charge of remissness from those very 
men, whose inactivity, to call it by no worse a name, 
laid the chief difficulties in the way of the revived 
negotiation. 

As to the Canada bills, this author thinks proper 
to assert, ‘ that the proprietors found themselves 
under a necessity of compounding their demands 
upon the French court, and accepting terms which 
they had often rejected, and which the Earl of Hali- 
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fax h.ad declared he would sooner forfeit his hand 
tlian sign.’ When I know that the Earl of Halifax 
says so, the Earl of Halifax shall have an answer; 
but I persuade myself that his Lordship has given 
no authority for this ridiculous rant. In the mean- 
time, I shall only speak of it as a common concern of 
that ministry. 

In the first place, then, I observe, that a conven- 
tion, for the liquidation of the Canada bills, was con- 
cluded under the administration of 1766 ; when 
nothing was concluded under that of the favourites 
of this author. 

2. This transaction was, in every step of it, 
e.arried on in concert with the persons interested, 
and was terminated to their entire satisfaction. 
They would have acquiesced perhaps in terms 
somewhat lower than those which were obtained. 
The author is indeed too kind to them. He will, 
however, let them speak for themselves, and show 
what their owm opinion was of the measures pursued 
in their favour*. In what manner the execution of 
the convention ha.s been since provided for, it is not 
my present bu.siness to examine. 


• ■ Tbfv arc happy in bavinc found, in your zeal for 
tho (liiniilV of thi-i nation, the ineans of liquulatinc their 
ciaitiis, mid of ccncludinp with the court of i ranee o 
convention for the final satisfaction of their demands, 
and liave given us commission, in their names, and on 
their behalf, most earnestly to entre.-it your “cceptBiiW 
of their grateful acknowledgments. Whether they 
consider themselves as Britons, or as men nioro particu- 
larly nrofiting by vour generous and spirited interposition, 
the^serpreat reasoni^to be thanu/ul, for having been 

supported by a minister, in ‘ 

wlmse wisdom and activity, both tho national btmour. 

an.ltl.e interests of individuals, have been 
supi.orted and secured.— Thanks of the 
chnlits to General Conway. London. April. ^8. 
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3. The proprietors iiad alwolutoly despaired of 
being paid, at any time, any proportion of their 
demand, until the change of tliat ministry. The 
merchants were clieeked and diaeoiintenanced ; 
tliey had often been trtld, l)y some in autlu)iitv, of 
tlie clieap rate at which these Canada bills had been 
procured ; yet the author can talk of the composition 
of them as a necessity induced by the change in 
administration. They found themselves indeed, 
before that change, under a necessity of hinting 
somewhat of bringing the matter into'l>arliament ; 
but they were soon silenced, and put in mind of the 
fate which the Newfoundland business l>ad there 
met with. Nothing struck them more than the 
strong contrast between the spirit, and method of 
proceeding, of the two admini.strations. 

4. The Earl of Halifax never did, nor could, 
refuse to sign this convention ; beeau.se this conven- 
tion, as it stands, never was before him. 

The author’s la,st cljarge on that mini.stry, with 
regard to foreign affairs, is the Russian treaty of 
commerce, which the author thinks fit to a.s>ert, 
was concluded ‘ on terms the Earl of Ruckingham- 
shire had refused to accept of. and which had been 
deetned by former ministers disadvantageous to the 
nation, and by the merchants unsafe and unprofit- 
able.’ 

Both the a.ssertions in this paragraph are equally 
groundle.ss. The treaty then coneluded by Sir 
George Macartney was not on 4he terms which the 
Earl of Buckingliamshire had n-fused. The Earl 
of Buckinghamshire never did refuse tenns. because 
the business never came to the point of refusal or 
acceptance ; all that he did wa.s. to receive the 
Kus.sian project for a treaty of eommerce. and to 
transmit It to England. This was in November, 

1 4 (>4 ; and he left Petersburg the January followng, 

R 


I 
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before he could even receive an answer from his own 
court. The conclusion of the treaty fell to his 
successor. Whoever will be at the trouble to com- 
pare it ^vith the treaty of 1734, will, I believe, con- 
fess, that, if the former ministers could have obtained 
such terms, they were criminal in not accepting 


them. . , , 

But the merchants ‘ deemed them unsafe and un- 
profitable.’ \Miat merchants ? As no treaty ever 
was more maturely considered, so the opinion of the 
Rusisia merchants in London was all along taken ; 
and all the instructions sent over were in exact con- 
formity to that opinion. Our minister there made 
no step without having previously consulted our 
merchants resident in Petersburg, who, before the 
signing of the treaty, gave the most full and unam- 
mous testimony in its favour. In their ^dre^ to 
our minister at that court, among other things they 
sav ‘ It may afford some additional satisfaction to 
vour Excellancy, to receive a public acknowledgment 
of the entire and unreserveil approbation of every 
article in this treaty, from us who are so immediately 
and so nearly concerned in its consequences. Ihis 
was signed by the consul-general, and every British 

“^TheTpVrobation of tLse immediately 

in the consequences is nothmg to this . 

and his friends have so much tendcrncM ^ 

interests, and 

:,:iirnuare fbuged to go t 

One of the first and justest complaints agmii 
admi.l.r.tion of .he a-^thor's fricn^ 
of vigour in their foreign negotiation^ 

diate successors endeavoured to . foreign 

along with others ; and there was scarcely a lorci,n 
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court, in which the new spirit that had arisen was 
not sensibly felt, acknowledged, and sometimes com- 
plained of. On their coining into administration, 
they found the demolition of Dunkirk entirely at 
a stand : instead of demolition, they found construc- 
tion : for the French were then at work on the 
repair of the jettees. On the remonstrances of 
CJeneral Conway, some parts of these jettees were 
immediately destroyed. The Duke of Richmond 
personally suiwe}'ed the place, and obtained a fuller 
knowledge of its true state and condition than any 
of our ministers had done ; and. in consequence, 
liad larger olfers from the Duke of Choiseul than had 
ever been received. But, as these were short of our 
just e.xpectations under the treaty, he rejected them. 
Our tlicn ministers, knowing that, in their adminis- 
tration, the people’s minds were set at ease upon 
all the essential points of public and private liberty, 
and that no project of theirs could endanger tho 
concoixlof the empire, were under no restraint from 
pursuing every just demand upon foreign nations. 

The author, towards the end of this work, falls 
into reflections upon tho state of public morals in 
this country : he draws use from this doctrine, by 
recommending his friend to the king and the public, 
as another Duke of Sully; and ho concludes the 
whole performance with a very devout prayer. 

The prayers of politicians may sometimes be 
sincere ; and as this prayer is in substance, that the 
author, or his friends, may be soon brought into 
po^ver. I have great reason to believe it is very much 
from the heart. It must be owmed too that after 
he has drawn such a picture, such a shocking picture, 
of the state of this country, he has great faith in 
thinking the means he prays for sufficient to relieve 
us; after tho character he has given of its inhabit- 
ants of all ranks and classes, he has great charity in 
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rarini* much ahout tliem ; and indeed no less hope, 
in l)ein<; of opinion, tliat such a detestable nation can 
ever lieeome (lie care of Providence. He has not 
even foiiiul live "(kkI men in our devoted city. 

He talks indeed of men of virtue and ability. 
Put where are his nun of virtue and ability to be 
foind '! Are tliey in the pre.sent administration ? 
N> \ er were a set of [leople more l»la< kencd by this 
aiitlior. Are tliev among tlie party of those (no 
small body) who adhere to the system of 17G(> ? 
'riicse it i.s the great purpose of this book to calum- 
niate. Are they the persons who acted with his 
great friend, since the change in 1702, to his removal 
in 170.) ? iScarcclv any of these are now out of 
ciiiplovment ; and we aro in po.ssession of his 
d- 'idcratum. Yet I think he hardly means to 
select, even some of the highest of them, as examples 


lit for the reformation of a corrupt world. 

He observe.s that the virtue of the mo.st exemplary 
prince that ever swayed a sceptre ‘ can never warm 
or illuminate the body of his peojile. if foul mirrors 
are placed so near him as to refract and dissipate 
the rays at their first emanation.’ Without ob- 
serving up.in the propriety of this metaphor, or 
asking how mirrors come to have lo>t their old 
fpiality of reliccting. and to have ac(|uircd that of 
refracting, and (lis>ipating rays, and liow far their 
foulness will account for this cliange : the remark 
itself is common and true : no less true, and equally 
.surprising from him. is that whicli immediately pre- 
cedes it : ‘ It is in vain to endeavour to chock the pro- 
gress of irrcligion and licentiousness, by punisliing 
such crimes in »nr individual, if others equally culp- 
abl<‘ are rewarded with the honours and emoluments 
of tlic state.’ I am not in the .secret of the author s 

manner of writing: but it apiiears to me. that le 
inii.st intend these rctleetions as a satire upon le 
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administration of his happy years. Were ever tim 
honours and o:nolumen(s of the state more lavi--!dy 
squandered upon persons scun(!idous in their lives, 
than during that period '! In these scandalous lives, 
was tliere anything more scandalous than the mode 
of punishing one adjxtbk individual? In tfiat 
individual, is anything more culpable tlian his having 
been seduced by the example of some of those very 
persons by whom he was thus persecuted ? 

The author is so eager to attack others, that he pro- 
vides but indilferently for his own defence. 1 l)e- 
lieve, without going beyond the page I have now 
before me, he is very sensible, that I have sufficient 
matter of further, and, if possible, of lieavier 
charge against his friends, upon his own principle. 
But it is because the advantage is too great, that I 
decline making use of it. I wisli the author had not 
thought that all metho<ls are lawful in party. 
Above all he ought to have taken care not to wound 
his enemies through the sides of his country. This 
he has done, by making that monstrous and over- 
charged picture of the distresses of our situation. 
No wonder that he. who finds this country in the 
same condition with that of France at the time of 
Henry the Fourth, could also find a resemblance be- 
tween hi.s political friend and the Duke of Sully. As to 
tho.se personal resemblances, people will often judge 
of them from their affections : they may imagine 
in these clouds whatsoever figures they please ; but 
what is the conformation of that eye which can dis- 
cover a resemblance of this country and these times 
to those with which the author compares them t 
France, a countn,’ just recovered out of twentv-fivo 

years of the most cruel and desolating civil war that 

perhaps was ever knonm. The kingdom, under the 
veil of momentary quiet, full of the most atrocious 
political, operating upon the most furious fanatical 
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fucfinns. Some pretenders even to the crown; and 
tlio-ie who did not pretend to the whole, aimed at the 
partition of tlie monareliy. There Mere almost as 
manv competitors as provinces; and all abetted 
by tiie greatest, the most ambitious, and most enter- 
prisiiii: power in Europe. Xo place .«afe from 
treason ; no. not the bosoms on which the most 
amiable prince tliat ever lived reposed his head ; 
not his mi-'tresse.s ; not even his (pieen. As to the 
finances, they had scarce an e.xistence, but as a mat- 
ter of pluiuU r to the manacers. and of grants toinsa- 
tial’le and ungrateful courtiei-s. 

How can our author have the heart to describe this 
asanvsort of parallel toour situation ? To be sure 
an April shower has .some resemblance to a water- 
spout : for they are both wet : and there i.s some like- 
ness between a summer evening’s breeze and a hurri- 
cane : they are both wind : but who can compare our 
disturbances, our situation, or our finances, to those 
of France in the time of Henrj’ ? Great Britain is 
indeed at this time wearied, but not broken, with the 
ctTorts of a victorious foreign war ; not sufficiently 
relieved by an inadequate peaoe.but somcwliat bene- 
fited by that peace, and infinitely by the conse- 
quences of that war. Tlie powers of Europe awed 
by our victories, and lying in mins upon every side 
of us. Burdened indeed wo are with debt, but 
abounding with resources. We have a trade, not 
perhaps equal to our wishes, but more than ever we 
possessed. In effect, no pretender to the crown ; nor 
nutriment for such desperate and destmetive 
factions a-s have formerly shaken this kingdom. 

As to our finances, the author trifles with us. 
When Sully came to those of France, in what order 
was any part of the financial system ?, or what sys- 
tem was there at all ? There is no man in office who 
must not be sensible that ours is, without the act of 
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anv parading minister, the roost regular and orderly 
system perhaps that was ever known ; the best 
secured ncainst all frauds in the collection, and all 
misapplication in the expenditure of public money. 

I admit that, in this flourishing state of things, 
there are appearances enough to excite uneasiness 
and apprehension. I admit there is a cankerworm 
in the rose : 

riM'dio (If foiit(‘ U-piTuin 

Surjjit ainnri itli()iji(l. (juod in ip.'is tioribus niigat. 

This is nothing else than a spirit of disconnection, of 
distrust, and of treachery among public men. It 
is no accidental evil, nor has its effect been tnisted 
to the usual frailty of nature : the distemper ha.s 
been inoeulntetl. The author is sensible of it, and 
we lament it together. This disteini>er is alone suffi- 
cient to take awav considerably from the benefits 
of our constitution and situation, and perhaps to 
render their continuance precarious. If these evil 
dispositions sliould spread much farther, they must 
end in our destruction ; for nothing can save a peo- 
ple destitute of public and private faith. However, 
the author, for the present state of things, has ex- 
tended the charge by much too widely ; as men are 
but too apt to take the measure of all m.inkindfrom 
their o\vn particular acquaintance. Barren as this 
age may be in the growth of honour and virtue, the 
country docs not want, at this moment, as strong, 
and those not a few examples, as were over known 
of an unshaken adherence to principle, and attach- 
ment to oonnection, against every allurement of in- 
terest. Those examples are not furnished by the 
great alone ; nor by those, whose activity in public 
affairs may render it suspected that they make such 
a character one of the rounds in their ladder of ambi- 
tion ; but by men more quiet, and more in the shade, 
on whom an unmixed sense of honour alone could 
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operate. Such exaraple.s indeed are not fumi.shed 
in great abundance amongst those who are the sub- 
jects of the author's panegyric. He must look for 
them in another camp. He who complains of the 
il! effects of a divided and heterogeneous adminis- 
tration, is not justifiable in labouring to render 
odious in the eyes of the public those men, whose 
principles, whose maxiin.s of policy, and whose 
personal character can alone administer a remedy 
to thi.s capital evil of the age ; neither is he con- 
sistent with him.sclf, in constantly e.xtolling those 
whom he knows to be the authors of the very 
mischief of wliich he complains, and which the 
whole nation feels so deeply. 

The persons who are the objects of his dislike and 
complaint are many of them of the first families, 
and weightiest properties, in the kingdom : but 
infinitely more distinguished for their untainted 
honour, public and private, and their zealous, but 
sober attachment to the constitution of their coun- 
try, than they can be by any birth, or any station. 
If they are the friond.s of any one great man ratlier 
than another, it i.s not that they make bis aggran- 
dizement the end of their union : or because they 
know him to be the most active in caballing 
for his connections the largest and speediest emolu- 
ment.s. It is because they know him, by personal 
e.xpericnce, to have wise and enlarged idea.s of the 
public good, and an invincible constancy in ahhering 
to it ; because they are convinced, by the whole 
tenor of his actions, that he will never negotiate 
away their honour or his onm : and that, in or out 
of power, change of situation \vill make no altera- 
tion in his conduct. This will give to such a person 
in such a body, an authority and respect tliat no 
minister ever enjoyed among his venal dependents, 
in the highest plenitude of his power ; such as ser- 
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vility never can give, such as ambition never can 
receive or relish. 

This body will often ho reproached by their adver- 
saries, for want of ability in their political transac- 
tions ; they mil be ridiculed for missing many 
favourable conjunctures, and not profiting of several 
brilliant opportunities of fortune : but they must 
be contented to endure that reproach ; for they 
cannot acquire the reputation of that kind of ability 
without losing all the other reputation they possess. 

They will be charged too with a dangerous spirit 
of exclusion and proscription, for being unwilling to 
mix in schemes of administration, which have no 
bond of union, or principle of confidence. That 
charge too they must sutler with patience. If the 
reason of the thing had not spoken loudly enough, 
the miserable examples of tho several administra- 
tions constructed upon the idea of .systematic dis- 
cord would be enough to frighten them from such 
monstrous and ruinous conjunctions. It is however 
false, that the idea of an united administration 
carries with it that of a proscription of any other 
party. It does indeed imply the necessity of having 
the great strongholds of government in well united 
bands, in order to secure the predominance of right 
ami uniform principles; of having the capital 
offices of deliberation and execution of those who 
can deliberate with mutual confidence, and who 
will execute what is resolved with firmness and 
fidelity. If this system cannot bo rigorously ad- 
hered to in practice (and what system can be so ?), 
it ought to be tlic constant aim of good men to 
api>roach as nearly to it as possible. No svstem 
of that kind can be formed, which will not'loave 
room fully sqfficient for healing coalitions : but no 
coalition, which, under the specious name of inde* 
pendency, carries in its bosom the unreconciled 
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principlps of the original discord of parties, ever 
was, or will he, an healing coalition. Nor will the 
mind of our sovereign ever know repose, his kingdom 
settlement, or his business order, eflieicncy, or 
grace witli his people, until things are established 
upon the basis of some set of men, who are trusted 
by the jmbiie, and who can trust one another. 

Tliis comes rather nearer to the mark than the 
author’s description of a proper administration, un- 
der tlie name of nioi of ability and virtue, which 
conveys no definite idea at all ; nor does it apply 
.specifically to our grand national distemper. All 
parties pietend to the.so rjualities. Tlie pre.sent 
ministry, no favourites of the author, will be ready 
enough to declare themselves persons of virtue and 
ability ; and if they choose a vote for that purpose, 
perhaps it wctuld not be (piite impossililc for them 
to procure it. J5ut, if tlie disease be this distrust 
and disconnection, it is easv to know who are sound 
and who are tainted ; who are fit to restore us to 
liealth, who to continue, and to spread the con- 
tagion. 'I'he present ministry being made up of 
draughts from all parties in the kingdom, if they 
eliould profess any adlterenee to the connections 
they have loft, they must connet themselves of 
the blackest treachery’. They therefore choose 
rather to Ecnounce the principle itself, and to brand 
it with the name of pride and faction. This test 
with certainty discriminate.s the opinions of men. 
'I'he other is a description vague and unsatisfactory. 

A.s to the unfortunate gentlemen who may at any 
time compose that svstein. which, under flie plausi- 
ble title of an arlministration, subsists but for tlie 
establi.shment of weakness and confusion; they 
fall into (litTerent classes, with difTerent merits. I 
tliink the sitiiatiori of some people in that state may 
deserve a certain degree of compas.sion ; at the same 
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time that they furnisli an example, whicli, it is to 
be hoped, by being a severe one, will have its etTect, 
at least, on the crowing generation ; if an original 
seduction, on plausible but hollow pretences, into 
loss of honour, friendship, consistency, security, 
and repose, can furnish it. It is possible to draw, 
even from the very prosjjerity of ambition, examples 
of terror, and motives to compassion. 

I believe the instances are exceedingly rare of 
men immediately passing over a clear, marked 
line of virtue into declared vice and corruption. 
There are a sort of middle tints and shadc.s between 
the two extremes ; there is something uncertain 
on the confines of the two empires which they first 
pass through, and which renders tlie change easy 
and imjHToeptible. There are even a sort of splen- 
did impo.sitions so well contrived, that, at the very 
time the path of rectitude is quitted for over, men 
seem to be advancing into some higher and nobler 
road of public conduct. Not that such imjiositions are 
strong enough in themselves : hut a powerful in- 
terest, often concealed from those whom it affects, 
works at the bottom, and secures the operation. 
Men are thus debauched away from those legitimate 
connections, which they had formed on a judgment, 
early perhaps, but sufficiently mature, and wholly 
unbiassed. They do not quit them upon any ground 
of complaint, for grounds of just complaint may 
exist, but upon the flattering and most dangerous 
of all principles, that of mending what is well. Grad- 
ually they are habituated to other company ; and a 
change in their habitudes soon makes a way for a 
change in their opinions. Certain persons are no 
longer so very frightful, when they come to be 
known and to be serviceable. As to their old friends, 
the transition is easy ; from friendship to civility ; 
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from civility to enmity; few are the stops from 
doroliolion to persecution. 

People not very well grounded in the principles 
of public morality tind a set of maxims in office 
ready made for them, which tliey assume as natur- 
ally and inevitably, as any of tlie insignia or in- 
struments of the situation. A certain tone of the 
solid and |)ractieal is immediately acquired. Every 
former j)rofe'i>.ion of puldic spirit is to l>c considered 
ns a dcl)aueh of youth, or, at best, ns a visionary 
eelu-mc of unattainable perfection. Tlie very idea 
of con.<istency is exploded. The convenience of 
the l)usiness of the day is to furnisli the principle 
for <loing it. Then the whole ministerial cant is 
([uickly got by heart. The prevalence of faction is 
to be lamented. All opposition is to be regarded as 
the effect of envy and disappointed ambition. All 
administrations are declared to be alike. The same 
necessity justifies all their rac»xsures. It is no 
longer a matter of discus-sion. wlm or what ad- 
mim.stration is ; but that administration is to be 
Kup[)orfod. is a general maxim. Flattering them- 
fwdves that their power is become necessary to the 
pupjiort of all order and government ; everything 
which tends to the support of that power is sancti- 
and becomes a part of the public interest. 

(irowing every day more formed to affairs, and 
better knit in their limbs, when the occa.sion (now 
the only rule) requires it, tliey become capable of 
sacrificing tliose very persons to whom they 
had before sacrificed their original friends. 
It is now only in the ordinary course of business to 
alter an opiriion, or to betray a connection. Fre- 
quently rclinqui-shing one set of men and adopting 
another, they grow into a total indifference to human 
feeling, as they had before to moral obligation ; un- 
til at length, no one original impression remains 
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upon their minds: every principle is obliterated: 
ever}' sentiment efiaced. 

In tlio mean time, that power, wliieli all these 
changes aimed at securing, remains still as totU ring 
and as uncertain as ever. They are <lelivered >ip 
into the hands of those wlio feel neitlier respect ft)r 
tlieir persons, nor gratitude for tlieir favours ; who 
are put about them in appearance to serve, in reality 
to go%'ern them ; and, when the signal is given, to 
abandon and destroy them in order to set up some 
new dupe of ambition, who in his turn is to be aban- 
doned and destroyed. Thus living in a state of con- 
tinual uneasiness and ferment, sofl<’ned only by tlie 
miseral)le consolation of giving now and then pre- 
ferments to those for whom tliey have no value ; 
they are unhappy in their situation, yet find it 
impossible to re.sign. Until, at length, soured in 
tomi)or, and disappointed by the very attainment 
of tlieir ends, in souie angry, in some haughty, or 
some negligent moment, they incur the displeasure 
of those upon whom they have rendered their very 
being dependent. Then peri^runt tcmjxtra Umgi 
servitii ; they are cast off witli scorn ; they are 
turned out, emptie<l of all natural character, of all 
intrinsic worth, of all essential dignity, and deprived 
of every consolation of friendship. Having ren- 
dered all retreat to old principles ridiculous, and 
to old legards impracticable, not being able to 
counterfeit pleasure, or to discharge discontent, 
nothing being sincere, or right, or balanced in their 
minds, it is more than a chance, that, in a delirium 
of the last stage of their distempered power, they 
make an insane political testament, by which they 
throw all their remaining weight and consequence 
into the scale of their declared enemies, and the 
avowed authors of their destruction. Thus they 
finish their course. Had it been possible tliat tlio 
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whole, or even a great part of the.sc effects on their 
minds, I say nothing of the effect upon their for- 
tunes, could have appeared to them in their first 
departure from the right line, it is certain they 
would have rejected every temptation with horror. 
The principle of these remark, like every good 
princii)le in morality, is trite ; but its frecpient 
application is not the less necessary. 

As so others, who are plain practical men, they 
have been gtiiltless at all times of all public pretence. 
Neither the author nor any one else has reason to l>e 
angry with them. They belonged to his friend for 
their interest ; for their interest they quitted him ; 
and when it is their interest, he may depend upon 
it, they will return to their former connection. 
Such people sub.sist at all times, and, thougii the 
nui-jance of all, are at no time a worthy subject of 
discussion. It is false virtue and plausible error 
that do the mischief. 

If men come to government with right disposi- 
tions. they have not that unfavourable subject 
which this author represents to work upon. Our 
circumstances are indeed critical ; but then they 
are the critical circumstances of a strong and mighty 
nation. If corniption and meanness are grc'atly 
spread, they are not spread universally. Many 
public men are hitherto examples of public spirit 
and integrity. Whole parties, as far as largo bodies 
can be uniform, have pre.scrved character. How- 
evor they deceived in some particulars, 1 

know of no set of men amongst us, which does not 
contain persons on whom the nation, in a diiricult 
exigence, may well value itself. Private life, wlwcn 
is the nursery of the commonwealth, is yet m 
gciu ral pure, 'and on the whole disposed to virtue ; 
and the people at large want ncitlu-r generosity nor 
spirit. No small part of that very luxury, whicli 
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is so mucli the subject of tlie autlior’s declamation, 
but which, in most parts of life, by bcin» well 
balanced and dilTused, is only decency and 
convenience, has perhaps as many, or mon‘ good 
than evil consequences attending it. It certainly 
excites industry, nourishes emulation, and inspires 
some sense of personal value into all ranks of people. 
What we want is to establish more fully an opinion 
of uniformity, and consisUmey of character, in the 
leading men of the state ; such as will restore some 
confidence to profession and appearance, such as 
will fix subordination upon esteem. Without this, 
all schemes are begun at the wTong end. All who 
join in them arc liable to their consequences. All 
men who, under whatever pretext, take a part in 
the formation or the support of systems con- 
structed in such a manner as must, in their nature, 
disable them from the execution of their duty, have 
made themselves guilty of all the present distrac- 
tion, and of the future ruin, which they may bring 
upon their country. 

It is a serious affair, this studied disunion in 
government. In cases where union is most con- 
sulted in the constitution of a ministry, and where 
persons are best disposed to promote it, differences, 
from the various idea.s of men, will arise : and 
from their passions uill often ferment into violent 
lieat.s, so as greatly to disorder all public busine.ss. 
Wlint must be the conso<jucnoe, when tlic very 
distemper is made the basis of the constitution ; 
and the original weakness of human nature is 
still birthcr enfeebled by art and contrivance ? 
It must subvert government from the verj’ 
foundation. It turns our public councils into 
the most mischievous cabals; where the con- 
sideration is, not how the nation’s business shall 
bo carried on, but bow those who ought to 
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Ciiii . -- on snail circumvent each other. In such 
a state of thinsis, no order, uniformity, dignity, 
or elTcct, can a])pear in our proceedings, either at 
home or abroad. Xor will it make much dilfer* 
ence, whether some of the constituent parts of 
sucli an administration are men of virtue or ability, 
or not ; supposing it possible that such men, with 
tlu ir eyes open, should ehoose to make a part in 
sueh a body. 

Tlie 1 liects of all human contrivances are in the 
liaiid of i'rovidence. Ido not like to answer, as our 
author so rcadilv docs, for the event of any specula- 
tion. r.iit .surely the nature of our disorders, if 
anything, must indicate tlie proper remedy. Men 
wlio act ste.adily<*n the principles I have stated may 
in all events lie very serviceable to tlieir country; 
in one case, by furnishing (if their sovereign should 
Ik* so n<lviscd) an administration formed upon 
ideas very dilferent from tliose wliich have for some 
time been unfortunately fashionable. But. if this 
stiould not bo the ease, they may l>e still scrv iconble ; 
for tile example of a large body of men. steadily 
s.acriHeing ambition to principle, can never be with- 
out use. It uill certainly be prolific, and draw 
others to an imitation. Vera gloria radices agit, 
nhjiir itiam iirofxigatur. 

I do not think myself of consequence enough to 
imitate my author, in troubling the world with the 
nravers or wishes 1 may form for the public : full 
as little am I disposed to imitate hi? profc.ssions ; 
tliose professions arc long since worn out in tne 
TM.bticnl service. If tlie work will not speak for 
the author, his own declarations deserve but 

little credit. 


B.Ucr .V T.nr.rr T^c fnn.m'j W«,kS. From., .n.l Loodoo. 




